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Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. We have before 
us this morning the Department of Labor and a group of witnesses 
headed by Secretary James P. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell, do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Mircue.y. | havea very brief prepared statement. 

Mr. Focarry. We will be glad to hear it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Mircue.i. The estimate of funds required from all sources for 
various functions totals $556,886,000. This represents a net increase 
of $6,083,100 over 1960. The table presented shows a breakdown of 
the increase as follows: 

ANALYSIS OF INCREASES 


NEW LEGISLATION 


For salary and expense items, $4,233,500 of which $314 million is 
due to new legislation enacted at the last session of Congress pertain- 
ing to labor-management reporting and disclosure. There is also an 
increase of $213,000 distributed to various appropriation accounts of 
the Department to cover the cost of the new health insurance program 
for Fodersi employees which becomes effective July 1. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


The increase shown of $10 million for grants to States pertains 
principally to the increase of wages of State employees. We show on 
this statement a reduction in the amount of money required for the 
payment of unemployment insurance benefits of $13 million. 


(1) 
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REVISION OF CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


The beginning of the revision of the Consumer Price Index is well 
underway. The committee will recall this is a 5-year program. For 
the fiscal year 1961, which is the second year of this program for this 
purpose, an increase of $1,020,000 is requested. 


EMPLOYBES COMPENSATION FUND 


The employees compensation fund shows an increase of $3,819,000, 
This is caused principally by the transfer of charges formerly financed 
out of appropriations made to the Public Health Service for the 
treatment of Federal employees injured in the line of duty. It is my 
understanding.that the Bureau of the Budget has made a downw: ard 
adjustment in the Public Health Service as an offset to this increase. 

Salary and expense items for administration of the entire Depart- 
ment make up less than 10 percent of the total estimate. The bulk 
of the budget is for grants to States and benefit payments. 


INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


The workload of the Department has accelerated due to increased 
responsibilities placed on it by new labor legislation and other actions 
authorized by the last two sessions of Congress. I have in mind enact- 
ment of legislation in the areas of maritime safety, pension-welfare 
reporting and labor-management reporting. We have under way the 

revision of the Consumer Price Index, the new w age statistics pro- 
gram, and we have assumed full responsibility for all of the Govern- 
ment’s labor force statistics. 

The above activities have placed unusual demands on the entire 
staff of the Department, and I am proud of the manner in which they 
have accepted and carried out their respective duties. 

The problem of fully implementing the new legislation has not 
been completed and will offer further problems of administration. 
However, we are well underway. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1959 


I wish to thank the members of this committee and Congress for 
their confidence in making an appropriation without the usual amount 
of detailed justification in order that immediate problems under the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 could be 
met. 

In the few months since enactment of the new law, the Department 
has had to organize while actually doing the work required by statutory 
deadlines. Over 40 percent of the 620. people estimated to be needed 
have already been hired and trained and are working in Washington 
or in 22 field offices established for the new program. While organ- 
izing, it has been necessary to make and issue interpretations of the 
act ; to publish and distribute well over a million pieces of information 
material; and to design, distribute, receive, and process over 50,000 
reports of various kinds. It was also necessary to initiate investiga- 
tions on. several hundred complaints filed during the same first months. 

There is still much to do, and the size of the job cannot yet be 
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measured accurately. We know that union members and officials want 
to comply with the law. Distribution of general informational ma- 
terial is already well underway; but this is not enough. We must, in 
addition, inaugurate an educational program down to the field office 
level to prov ide instruction and assistance in the specific problems 
arising in meeting the requirements of the act. 

We must also make a thor oughgoing analysis of the detailed forms 
we are receiving. Any violations disclosed by this analysis will be 
acted on. 

Mr. John L. Holcombe assumed the duties of the Commissioner of 
the new Bureau at the beginning of this month. He will go into detail 
on this subject when he appears before you. 

I would like now to comment on three program areas where expan- 
sion is requested : 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR PROGRAM 


The struggle for economic improvement and political freedom in 
which enormous sections of the world are now engaged may well be 
the most far-reaching human effort in history. Certainly the course 
of this struggle is a major factor in the fulfillment of the U.S. for- 
eign policy. 

Labor—that is organizations of workers as well as manpower, eco- 
nomic and institutional factors associated with workers—is having a 
major and rapidly increasing influence upon the course of this strug- 
gle in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

In India, for example, with steel and other industries beginning to 
accelerate their development, the role of worker organizations is be- 
coming increasingly import ant in the political and economic develop- 
ment of the country. The problems of labor generally—unemploy- 
ment, skill development, training, governmental administration in the 
labor field, ete.—must be at least partially solved before Indian eco- 
nomic development can proceed. 

The independence movements, continuing with increasing vigor in 
a ica, are virtually all being led by leaders of worker organizations 
or by those who have sec ured the support of these organizations. 

In Latin America, we have seen the powerful part labor has played 
in the struggle for economic development. In Colombia, Peru, and 
Venezuela, in Argentina and Bolivia, trade unions are playing a key 
political as well as economic role. In Mexico, a former Minister of 
Labor, Lopes Mateos, was elected President with a strong backing 
of worker organizations, which today continue to provide the neces- 
sary popular support for the Mateos administration. 

These few examples point to the new and peculiar importance of 
fully considering and accurately reflecting international labor factors 
in the development of U.S. foreign policy. 

Mr. Lodge will go into the details of this requested increase. 


MEXICAN LABOR PROGRAM 


The program of enforcing the terms and conditions of the standard 
work contract and the international agreement with Mexico, and the 
standards of the Department governing the employment of Mexican 
agricultural workers needs strengthening. In cooperation with the 
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States this should (a) provide assistance to workers and employers by 
explaining the rights and duties of each; (6) improve housing inspec- 
tions, payroll audits, and feeding facilities inspections; (¢) provide 
better wage data in order to avoid depression of wages of the U.S. 
workers; and (d) facilitate termination of workers’ contracts at the 
site of employment. 

For our own domestic agricultural workers, I believe we should 
provide greater assurance that qualified farm workers are given first 
opportunity for employment in agriculture, as is contemplated by 
Public Law 78, and that the conditions of employment, wages, 
working and living conditions, are such as to attract domestic farm 
workers. 

Mr. Goodwin will speak in detail on this subject when he appears 
before you. 

STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY PROGRAMS 

Much work needs to be done to assure more effective use of per- 
sonnel in the State employment security programs. We need to 
study the implications of new and advanced automatic data process- 
ing machines on employment security operations; to assist States in 
installing better financial management procedures; to review and 
evaluate a variety of time factors and other administrative tools. 
Both Mr. Dodson and Mr. Goodwin can elaborate on this at your 


convenience. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The proposed legislative program, together with tentative cost esti- 
mates, has been made available to the committee. It identifies the 
area which I believe Congress should consider for the benefit of the 
worker and for our economy. 

I would like now to bring you up to date on certain important prob- 
lems with which we are particularly concerned. 


FARM WORKERS 


The Department has stepped up its emphasis upon factfinding and 
action on behalf of our lowest paid, least protected, occupational 
group—farm workers. Some of this activity has already produced 
results; some of it will not become effective until the year ahead or 
even later. 

ANNUAL WORKER PLAN 

The annual worker plan for advance scheduling of crews has de- 
veloped further, assisting an estimated 185,000 migratory individuals 
last year. Further expansion remains a primary objective. 

IMPROVEMENT IN FARM WORKER'S CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 

Revisions in the regulations applicable to public employment serv- 
ice activity in the interstate recruitment of farm labor have been 
issued and they should contribute to improvement in farm worker's 
housing and conditions of employment where they are still below 
standards prevailing in the community. 

Experimental efforts have been initiated in four low-income rural 
areas to develop methods of providing needed employment services— 
such as job information, counseling, and placement—to scattered rural 
people not reached through the urban centers. Success in these pilot 
efforts could indicate remedies for the underemployment now char- 
acteristic of such areas. 
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Recognizing that much of the migrant’s problem—health, education, 
public assistance, and workmen’s compensation—lies within the sphere 
of State responsibility, we have encouraged and aided the States in 
their analysis and development of proposals to improve these condi- 
tions. During 1959 six additional States established migratory labor 
committees to ‘study, coordinate, and exercise leadership with respect 
to this problem. A total of 27 States now have such committees. 


STUDY OF MEXCAN LABOR PROGRAM 


The continued use of foreign labor in U.S. agriculture has been the 
subject of increasingly vigorous efforts at effective administrative 
action. It has also been the subject of intensive study by a group of 
four outstanding independent consultants whom I appointed for this 
purpose. They have made recommendations with respect to the future 
of the Mexican labor program which merit the most careful considera- 
tion by the Congress when it determines whether the law should be 
extended. 

During the past year, also, the Department has introduced a legisla- 
tive proposal for the regist ration of and establishment of accountabil- 
ity among the farm crew leaders who move their crews from State to 
State. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


During the course of the 1957-58 recession certain areas, notably 
those manufacturing durable goods, were particularly hard hit and 
unemployment rose rapidly. In January 1959, 76 of the 149 major 
labor market areas were areas of ae labor surplus. In No- 
vember 1959 there were only 32 such areas. There were also some 
112 smaller centers still in this category, hidlnila there had been 183 
in January 1959. In some of these areas unemployment has persisted 
at a high rate for a long period of time. 

Some cities where unemployment has been chronic—like Lawrence, 
Mass.—have had notable success in greatly increasing job opportunities 
and reducing unemployment after many ye ars of effort. In Lawrence, 
the Massachusetts State Employment Service and our own Bureau 
of Employment Security and Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
have all been active participants—but the real drive has come from 
local people. This Department stands ready to give any technical 
assistance in manpower and on-the-job training, and in other aspects 
of local economic development, as it has done in the past. 


PROBLEMS OF THE OLDER WORKER 


The older worker will be one of our problems in the decade ahead 
as we will show upon the conclusion of my statement, if the commit- 
tee so desires. 

For your information some 6,000 State employment security person- 
nel have received special training in the servicing of older workers— 
1,000 more than a year ago. 

During fiscal year 1959, 1,100,000 nonagricultural job placements of 
workers 45 and over were made. In the first 6 months of this fiscal 
year 1960 over 621,000 placements were made. 

Another encouraging trend may be emerging, however. In fiscal 
1959 as compared with fiscal 1958, there was slight improvement in 
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the proportion of workers 45 and over placed in higher skill occupa- 
tions and in clerical and sales jobs, and fewer proportionately placed 
in the service occupations. 

A study of productivity of younger and older office workers is in 
process. A study of employee adjustments to the introduction of 
electronic data processing is nearing completion. It will show that 
while older workers were not advanced to the newly created elec- 
tronic positions to the same extent as others, their performance rec- 
ords—after retraining—were clearly impressive and provides a strong 
indication of the value of retraining older workers. 

The budget for elderly couples in the first of 20 cities for which 
the CPI is prepared will be released beginning this spring, with 
others to follow into midsummer. 

We have provided consultative services on extension training for 
skilled craftsmen, foremen, and supervisors; on retraining for new 
occupations in electronics and atomic energy. We have continued 
our promotion of community programs for training of older women 
graduates to enter the teaching field and for training of older women 
as nurses. 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


We are taking a very active part in the White House Conference 
on Aging preparations in all areas related to employment of older 
people. The Department has in preparation some new materials for 
an informational program, national in scope and using all forms of 
public media to promote employment of older workers. 

This concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Seymour Wolfbein, Deputy Assistant Secretary, and Miss 
Margaret Thomas are here at your convenience to show you a projec- 
tion of the manpower situation in the next 10 years which highlights 
this older worker problem and some other rather startling data that 
we have developed. I might point out that this is a prerelease so if 
you desire to have it, the information will not be released until a week 
from Sunday, I believe. 

Before we get into questions I would like to say one more thing. 
Since this will probably be my last appearance before this committee 
presenting the Department of Labor budget proposal I would like to 
say to the committee and to the chairman particularly that as Secre- 
tary of Labor I have never enjoyed such cooperation, and I think that 
the Department of Labor and the workers of this country have bene- 
fited from the knowledge and the care with which this committee has 
operated. I would like to thank you on behalf of the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you. Do you have other plans? 

Mr. Mircuety. I am committed to January 20 at noon, 1961, and 
I assume that your hearings will be after that. 

Mr. Focarry. I thank you, Mr. Secretary, for your remarks con- 
cerning the committee. The committee has respected you in your 
position as Secretary of Labor; I have said that on the record before 
and I shall say it again. 

Mr. Mrirenetn. Thank you. 


REVIEW OF MANPOWER SITUATION 1960-70 


Mr. Focarry. Now I think we should proceed with the slides that 
have been furnished which illustrate the manpower situation you 
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anticipate during the next decade. Then we can begin the question- 
ing after that. 

Since you have those slides in chart form we will put them in the 
record at the appropriate places in Mr. Wolfbein’s explanation of the 
color slides we will be seeing. 

You may proceed, Mr. Wolfbein. 


MANPOWER—CHALLENGE OF THE 1960's 


Mr. Worreern. This afternoon we will be talking about our man- 
power future for the 1960’s. As you see, we are calling it “Man- 
power—Challenge of the 1960's.” We have used this terminology 
because we think that perhaps now, more than at any other time in 
our history, how we make out in the field of manpower and the people 
we have and the people we are training, will really make the difference 
in how we emerge from this decade. Not only in terms of how we 
do domestically, but obviously also in relation to the rest of the world. 
Now, we call this a challenge because you will note as we go through 
this presentation and as you look through the basic documents, that 
there are a number of problem points which very definitely represent 
a challenge to our ingenuity and creativity in how we handle our man- 
power resources. Also in the story of the 1960's, as I hope you will 
see, too, is a lot of promise if we meet that challenge. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 1950-1970 
800 
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1950 655 60 65 1970 


From an overall point of view, perhaps the best way of seeing how 
we meet both the challenge and the promise is to see how much is 
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going to be available to every one of us in terms of goods and services 
produced in the United States of America. The Dep: irtment of Com- 
merce has just released its official figures on n the gross national product 
for the fourth quarter of 1959. ‘It was $482 billion. Considering 
the employment and unemployment figures just released (for Decem- 
ber 1959) which show cauianelk at an alltime high, unemployment 
going down and that we have been moving out of the recession of the 
past year and a half, and considering the fact that we have made a 
settlement in steel, it is quite apparent that come the first part of 1960 
we will hit a gross national product of about $500 billion for the first 
time in our history. 

Now, what are we likely to achieve in the 1960's in terms of the 
goods and services available to us? In looking ahead, we have made 
three basic assumptions. (1) The 1960’s are going to be pretty much 
like the 1950’s in terms of economic development, and that we_are 
not going to have any severe depression. We may have some ups and 
downs in the business cycle as we did in the 1950’s but, ive will con- 
tinue in terms of high-level economic activity much as in the 1950’s, 
We won't have serious deterioration in the international field. We 
will continue to make the technological gaing that we have in the past. 
If these assumptions are correct, and in a sense they may be on the 
conservative side, since we may achieve even greater technological 
change than in the past, then we estimate that we will finish the decade 
of the 1960's witha gross nation ai product L tt mount in goods 
and services produced of $750 billion in the United States. What is 
perhaps even more important—since the population, as we will see in 
a minute, is going to kee p booming along in the 1960° f we make 
this goal DY a Wise 1 ot our manpower. i ually be able to 
increase the amount @f goods and services available for every man, 
woman, and child by about 25 percent. That is, we expect the per 
capita share of the gross national product to go up quite substantially. 
This is really what we m« when . talk about the American 
standard of living. 


1980-1970 
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Now against that background, let’s see what is going to be available 
to us in ‘the 1960's. First, in terms of people. In terms of sheer 
numbers, we will continue to get as we have in the past, a substantial 
and significant increase in the population of the United States. We 
are beginning the decade with about 180 million. We expect to end 
the decade with about 208 million. This is an increase of about 15 
percent, and as you can tell by the chart, this is a continuation of the 
steady growth we have had in the last couple of decades, in just the 
sheer numbers of people in the United States. 


YOUNG PERSONS REACHING 18 ANNUALLY 
1950 TO 1970 


pant 
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Now, we will be getting different kinds of growth among different 
parts of the population, but as we go through this presentation this 
afternoon there is going to be a recurring theme. It isthe importance 
of the young, because this is really where the 1960’s are going to be 
different from the years before. There will be a real boom in the 
number of young persons. Here’s an example of the number of 
people reaching 18 annually. Eighteen is a critical age because it’s 
around the age where the average person either enters the American 
labor force and becomes a worker or goes on to college for additional 
education. Now you see the number going up regularly during the 
1950’s. In 1950 it was close to 2 million a year. Now it is close to 
3 million a year. It’s going to stay around ‘there for a little bit and 
then a really dramatic increa ise will take place in 1965, because 1947 

(15 years before 1965) was the beginning of the real high birthrates 
of the postwar period. And so, “trom now on out, we’re going to be at a 
pretty high level of new 18 year olds, but then we’re really going to 
be hit with a record number of folks reaching that age around the 
middle of this decade. That’s the population story. 
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LABOR FORCE GROWTH 1930-1970 cae ae 
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On the other side of the coin, of course, is how many of these people 
are going to be workers. How many persons will be knocking on 
the door and saying, “T want a job.” Well, here again, the overall 
number is very impressive. In absolute terms, the labor force will go 
up from about 7314 million to about 87 million, or a net increase of 
1314 million workers in the 1960's. That’s the biggest 10-year jump 
in the American labor force in our history. And as you can see, the 
relative increase, at 20 percent, is significantly higher than the per- 
centage increase in the population. In other words, we are going to 
get a much bigger push in the labor force than even in the popul: ition, 
yet the populs ition is r ally going to be w: ay up. 


CHANGES IN NUMBER OF WORKERS IN EACH AGE GROUP 


ger ee SS ee ———, 


Change 1960 to 1970 


1960 1970 
(millions) (millions) | 
| Numbers Percent 
| (millions) | | 
13.8 | 20.2 4 6.4 46 
15.3 17.1 | 1.8 12 
16. 6 16.4 —.2 1 
27.9 33. 4 5.5 20 


Now, this next chart is a very important one because it sets the stage 
for one of the critical challenges and one of the critical promises, ‘if 
you will, of the 1960’s. Because, big as the story is in terms of the 
global increase in population and in the overall labor fore e, the really 
big story lies not so much in the global figures of how many, but in 
where are they going to come from. Now, if you take a look at the 
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very first column, there’s a real big increase that we’ve already been 
suggesting in the number of young workers under 25—almost 614 
million more, a 46-percent increase in that age group alone. Turning 
to the other end of the age scale, an increase of 51 million is expected 
in workers 45 years of age and over, a 20-percent increase. And so you 
see, population is going up, labor force is going up, different age 
groups are going up—but in the middle of all ‘of these incre ases, there 
is one critical age group which is literally going down, both in terms 
of numbers and in percentages. It is the age group 35 to44. Most of 
these folks, of course, were born during the 1930’s when our birth rates 
were very low. 


CHANGES IN THE NUMBER OF WORKERS IN EACH AGE GROUP 
1950 TO 1960 AND 1960 10 1970 


AGE GROUP ' MILLIONS 


UNDER 25 


25-34 






1960-70 
35 - 44 


45 AND OVER 


Now, this underlines a very, very important point for us. The man- 
power posture of a country, the United States as well as many oth ler 
countries abroad, changes from time to time, and the decade we’re 
going into now—the 1960’s—is quite different from the 1950’s in terms 
of the kinds of workers who are going to be available. Look first at 
the upper set of bars which shows what happened to changes in the 
number of workers between 1950 and 1960, and then from the lower 
bars see the expected changes from 1960 to 1970. The decade we have 
just completed, in a sense, was easy in terms of the number of young 
people coming up—with a very small increase during the decade. 
Look at the contrast in these next 10 years. The number of new young 
workers during the 1960’s is expec ted to be about 13 times as much as 
during the 1950’s. If you want, in a few simple words and a couple 
of bars, the reason why we call this a challenge, this may be it, right 
here. And, as for the age group we just pointed to a second ago (35 
to 44 years), the one which is actually going to go down in the 1960" S, 
look at the contrast with the decade before. So, our actual manpower 
posture, in terms of who we are going to have ‘around, to do what is 
needed is going to be altered very, very significantly, during the cur- 
rent decade. 








PERCENT OF WOMEN 'N EACH AGE GROUP 
WHO WILL BE IN THE LABOR FORCE IN 1970 






0 20 36 40 50 60 . 





35-44 
(48-54 
55-64 
65 & OVER 


And, of course, no description of the manpower situation, past, 
present, or future can be made without reference to the women. As 
we look at the history of the United States, we find that today the 
proportion of the population which works in this country is just about 
the same as it was at the turn of the century. Roughly, the same pro- 
portion of the population is in the labor force now as it was 60 years 
ago. Lut, the big story really is, of course, that this is a compound 
of a number of important changes. The dramatic decline in labor 
market participation among the young people, the equally dramatic 
decline in labor market participation among the older people, all were 
counterbalanced by the women, whose labor market participation rates 
have increased to such an extent that they have kept the total percent 
in the labor force the same. Well, here’s the story for the women. 
You will note that aside from the very young and the very old among 
the women, at least two out of every five women in each of the other 
age groups is going to be in the labor force. By 1970, we will have 
about 30 million women in the labor force, 25 percent more than in 
1960. 
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TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT 1930-1970 
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Well, that’s the supply side. We have presented a few figures on 
the total population and the distribution of the manpower resources 
we have available to us. Let’s turn briefly now to see what the situ- 
ation is on the demand side. From the industrial point of view, one 
of the most significant stories is what happened just a few years ago 
in the United States, when for the first time in our history, around 
1950 it was, these two lines crossed. We now actually have more per- 
sons employed in the production of services than we have in the pro- 
duction of all the goods we need in this country. We actually have 
more people teaching, working for the Government (local, State, 
National), financing, buying, and selling than we have building every- 
thing that we need, taking everything out of the ground in agr ‘iculture 
and mining, and ine Juding every body i in manufacturing as well. This 
has been a really historic “change. 
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Now, if you want to look ahead to the 1960’s and ask where the 
growth areas are going to be in terms of industries, this is the picture. 
If you remember that there is going to be a 20-percent rise in total 
employment, the estimates indicate that there are two sectors which 
are really going to be moving ahead at a much faster rate than that. 
That’s (1) construction, and (2) flinance, and real estate. Growth 
will also occur at a faster than average rate in (1) trade, (2) Govern- 
ment, and (3) all the rest of the services. And where you get a smaller 
increase—and this is very, very important in terms of job opportuni- 
ties—is in (1) manufacturing, (2) transportation and public utili- 
ties, and (3) mining, which has had a long-term decline. Our friends 
in agriculture, are actually on the other side of the board completely. 
We expect a continuing decline in this industry. We'll say more 
about that later on. 


EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION 1950-1970 
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Now, in the 1950’s we had a change in the industrial structure and 
sure enough toward the latter part of the decade, around 1955, as 
was almost inevitable, we got a similar change for the first time in our 
history in the occupational structure. We now literally have more 
people engaged in the professional, office, and sales occupations than 
we have in all the manual occupations in the United States—skilled, 
semiskilled, and unskilled. There’s nothing in the offing that we can 
see, that is going to change that trend, and the growth areas for the 
1960’s will continue to be in the professional, office, and sales occupa- 
tions. This is important because when we are talking about occupa- 
tions, we are talking about what a person actually does at the work- 
place, i.e., is he a teacher, is he a machinist, is he an unskilled laborer, 
etc., etc. 


AVERAGE YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED OF THOSE WORKING IN 1959 
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Before we go into a little more detail on this subject, let me intro- 
duce what is another major current which will occur throughout this 
presentation, and that is the importance of education and training in 


the United States and its relation to our manpower posture. Here are 
the broad occupational groups of the United States listed on the left- 
hand side, and on the right-hand side is a figure which represents the 
average years of school completed by all those employed in each of 
those occupations last year. You take professional and technical oc- 
cupations. Already in 1959 people employed in these jobs were av- 
eraging more than a baccalaureate degree. Now, the professional- 
technical field is a high-class field and includes teachers, judges, law- 
yers, doctors, and so on, but like all other broad occupational groups, 
it includes many different kinds of occupations. For example, it in- 
cludes Mickey Mantle and Marilyn Monroe and many other profes- 
sional personnel. Still, the average educational achievement is more 
than a baccalaureate degree. Now, take a look at the clerical and sales 
worker—incidentally one of the fastest growing occupations in the 
United States—and already in this clerical and sales field, workers 
are averaging more than a high school diploma. Twelve years would 
be, of course, high school completion. In 1959, the average was al- 
ready above that. Notice the progression right down the occupational 
ladder, from the professional group to the unskilled, who have only a 
little over a grade school education. 
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Now, remembering that background let’s take a little closer look 
at what we expect in the 1960’s in terms of the various occupational 
groups and in view of the background we already have in terms 
of industrial change and occupational change. I suspect this won't 
come as a great surprise to you. By far the biggest increase is going 
to be among professional and technical personnel, a tremendous in- 
crease of over 40 percent between 1960 and 1970 in the number of 
persons employed in that group. If you keep in mind the educa- 
tional attainment figures we had on the last chart, you will see how 
they follow this chart right down the line. The biggest growth is 
going to occur in those occupations which require the most educa- 
tion and training. Before you can get into these jobs in the first 
place and certainly before you can progress in them, more and more 
education and training will be necessary. Look at the unskilled 
worker. In the midst of all of these increases we have been talking 
about for the 1960's, they will show no change at all. And in the 
farm sector an actual decline is expected, continuing a long-term 


trend. 
YOUNG WORKERS ENTERING LABOR FORCE 


Millions 
Number of workers in 1960____-__-__~ 2 a an 73. 6 

Subtract withdrawals from the labor force because > of death, retirement, 
RT TN i ce ais cee nr ohiineebaderiion —15.5 
1960 workers still in labor force in 1970____.-_....._..__________ 58.1 

Add: 

Young workers coming into the labor force during vom |! aaa 26. 0 
Women returning to the labor force during the 1960’s______________ 3.0 
Se er IN UN” Lo ells aoa eprendoainrepeenulea S codhtiiie’ 87.1 


So far, we have given some of the overall dimensions of the man- 
power future and some of the expectations on the demand side, in- 
dustrially, occupationally, educationally. Let’s stop for 30 seconds to 
sum up, to get an idea of the magnitudes involv od. We're starting 
off in 1960 “with about 731% million workers—73.6, says the chart. 
During the 1960’s, as always happens, a number of people will exit 
from the labor force—because of death, retirement, marriage, and 
childbearing on the part of women. Our estimates are that some- 
thing like 1514 million folks will be dropping out of the labor force 
in the 1960’s on those accounts. Therefore, out of the 73.6 million in 
1960, only 58 million will continue to be in the labor force by 1970. 
This means, as you can see, that there will be 29 million new people 
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entering or reentering the labor force. When we say we are going 
to move up about 13144 million in the size of the American labor force, 
from about 731% to 87 million, we’ve got to realize that in connection 
with this are gross changes of much greater magnitude. So, it’s the 
29 million that indicates: our problem whether we’re placing people, 
or educating them, or trying to get them a job in any other way, or 
any other Sirsa you want to consider. Now let us see what this 
will mean in terms of some of the specific groups in our population. 


MEW YOUNG: WORNEIS SUTIN 14008 FUNC AMUEEALY 
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As we indicated before, the young people are the theme of this 
presentation because in a real sense they present the biggest challenge 


and the biggest promise of the 1960’s. As we just indicated, the expec- 
tations are that 1 *e will be 26 million new young worke wermng 
the labor for cL o the 60’s, 40 percent more now than in the 
1950's And look at the wav the line 1s movins. 1) wie the 1950's, 
omew lhe round 2 million young people a year were moving into the 


labor force. We're Seing to hit a rate of 3 nn a year by 1970. 
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Now we have talked about the relationship between education and 
employment. The Office of Education tells us that school enrollments 
at. the high-school level and at the college level are going to be moving 
up sharply during the 1960’s just as they did during the 1950’s. Look 
at the high school bar, this last bar, for 1970. Compare it to where 
we were a decade ago. Six and one-half million people in high schools 
in 1950, almost 14 million by 1970. Similar really substantial increases 
will take place among those going to college. 


AROUNT OF SCHOOLING OF NEW YOURG WORKERS 
ih THE 1960s & 1950s 





As a matter of fact, we estimate that 7 out of every 10 people who 
enter the labor force in the 1960’s will have at least a high school 
diploma, and that is a very significant group of people. Ten years 
ago, it was 6 out of every 10. There you see the amount of schooling 
the new young workers are going to get, a substantial and significant 
increase in their college attainment, a substantial and significant in- 
crease in their high school attainment. 


SCHOOL GRADES OF YOUTH LEAVING BEFORE 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 
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But—and this is a very, very important but, in terms of a chal- 
lenge—despite all these substantial increases in education and training 
in the United States during the 1960’s, with the high schools being 
packed, the colleges being packed, it’s still true that a total of about 
(14 million people will drop out of school before getting a high school 
diploma during the 1960’s. And this is one of the most serious prob- 
lems that we have. If you take a look at this pie chart, you will see 
that about one out of every three of these people drops out at the eighth 
grade or before, and if you keep in mind that other chart we have 
about what education it takes to get into the growth areas of employ- 
ment opportunities, this is a very sad picture indeed. Two out of 
every three dropouts never get into senior high school. 


PEOPLE WHO WORK 
IN THESE OCCUPATIONS HAVE THIS KIND OF EDUCATION: 








Percent with 

taek hal High schoo! aes 

graduation greduation education 
Professional & technical workers 6 19 75 
Proprietors & managers yee 33 29 
Clerical or sales workers 7 @ ‘ 53 ghee 
Skilled workers in. 33 og 
Semi-skilled workers he OR: 26 4 
Service workers 69 25 6 
Unskilled workers 80 7 3 
Farmers & farm workers 76 19 5 


Yet, the amount of education one achieves has an overriding effect 
upon his status in the work force. This is a very interesting chart 
because it shows again, when all is said and done, the relationship 
between the education you attain and where you end up in terms of 
the occupational structure. Among the professional group, 75 per- 
cent have at least some college education. Cast your eye down to the 
unskilled, you find 80 percent with less than a high school graduation. 
Incidentally, I would like to make this comment at this point. We 
have emphasized the relationship between education and training and 
how important it is to get a high school education and a college educa- 
tion and beyond. This chart is a very good reminder, just as a paren- 
thesis amongst us, that this is not a beautiful and irrevocable rule in 
the United States of America. There are some folks in the high-class 
professional group who don’t have a college education. 
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“PERCENT. UNEMPLOYED BY AMOUNT OF EDUCATION - 1059 





This is a recent indication of how when you actually meet the acid 
test of the Jabor market what is the rel: tionship between the education 
you have and the unemployment you experience. Here again, the 
next chart speaks unequivocally and much better than I can. There’s 
an unemployment rate above 8 percent for those with less than a high 
school graduation. It’s half of that among those who have a high 
school graduation diploma, and it is only a little bit above 2 percent 
for those who have at least some college education. And in a release 
which the Secretary just issued, based on a study of the class of 1959, 
those figures were actually confirmed again. We found that those 
who dropped out of high school before graduation had an unemploy- 
ment rate double the unemployment rate of high school graduates. 
And so this is no longer a cliche about staying in school and getting 
a diploma. It’s a fact which has been tested in the American labor 
market. So much for the young people. 


PERCENT OF WORKERS IN EACH MAJOR OCCUPATION crour 
WHO ARE 45 OR OLDER « 1959 
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If you remember a few charts back, we indicated that there would 
also be a substantial increase in the number of people in the American 
labor force 45 years of age and over. There’s going to be 33 million 
of them by 1970. And if you take a look at the situation in 19: 59, you 

‘an see the great importance of the older worker even before we get 
another big increase of 514 million of them by 1970. They make up 
more than. one out of every two among the proprietary and man- 
agerial group, and they comprise a real important part of the labor 
force in some of the most important occupations. Where they bulk 
the smallest is in the semiskilled and unskilled groups and among 
clerical and sales workers. So even now, before we go into the decade 
of the 1960's, already the middle-aged and older worker represents 
an extremely important manpower resource. 








We keep very close track of the older worker population on at leat 


LWo scor Inempioyinent ado Lhe} experience and if 
the y are unemployed, how long do they stay unemp! »yed. Now, the 
evidence 1e past ral ye you see on this +. There isn’t 
too much differen: inn Chae Iphoyinent rate among the various age 
groups. Actually, the highest wi Mmploy ny it rate Is unong the age 


group who don't show on the chart, and that’s the young group under 
25. These are the young people who are at the beginning of their 
career development. ‘They include all those dropouts, and they show 
a rather high unemployment rate, but once you get into the adult 
part. of the labor force, there isn’t too much difference by age in terms 
of unemployment experience. But when a person is unemployed and 
you ask the question, how long does it take to get back to work, then 
we do see a significant difference by age in what we call the duration 
of unemployment in the United States. The older you are, the longer 
the length of time you spend as an unemployed person when you do 
exper lence une mployment. There’s no question here that a big part 
of the reason is discrimination in hiring on account of age. Remem- 
bering the manpower posture we are in, with the ac tual decrease in 
numbers we are going to have in the critical age group 35-44, discrimi- 
nating against a manpower resource which in total represents 40 per- 
cent of the whole labor force is really foolish. It is going to be even 
more so in the 1960's. 
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As we look ahead in how we use our manpower and where some of 
the problem areas are going to be, there is another very significant 
group which we have been following since the beginning of ‘the post 
war period. Since the end of World War IT, there has been a pretty 
steady increase in the number of people who voluntarily choose to 
work part time. Now this again isn’t particularly surprising. The 
real big boost in the American labor force in the postwar period was 
among “the young and among the women, and a substantial proportion 
of those two very big groups preferred to work part time. And as 
you can see by the chart, we expect the number of on wanting to 
work part time to move up very significantly to about the 16 million 


mark by 1970, 30 percent more than in 1960. 





PERCENT OF WORKERS IN EACH INDUSTRY USUALLY WORKING PART TIME im 1999 
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And this means, of course, that industry is going to have to position 
itself in terms of management to be able to hire people who want to 
work part time only. You can see there is an enormous difference in 
the posture of various industries in terms of their employment of 
part-time persons. I think we all know that the banks, the depart- 
ment stores, generally in trade and in service and finance, there’s sub- 
stantial use of part-time workers. But we still have a way to go in 
some of the other industries. There area number of important sectors 
in American industry which could undoubtedly position themselves to 
employ the growing number of people, again especially the young and 
the women, who want to work part time only. This is another part 
of the challenge of the 1960's. 
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Here is a story, and a very important one, on the Negro worker 
who accounts for 1 out of every 10 workers in the United States. The 
Negro worker has the highest unemployment rate by far and many 
are not. used to their fullest c apabilities. As you can ‘tell, the Negro’s 
occupational distribution is quite different from that of the white’s, 
You will notice that it is in the growth areas, among professional] and 
technical occupations, among the clerical and sales occ upations, and 
among the skilled workers where you have the heaviest differences in 
favor of the white workers. It’s among the unskilled and the farm, 
for example, where you have the concentration of Negro workers. 
You have a very long line for the service workers’ occupation group. 
This includes private household work (domestic servants), and ac- 
counts for the length of that line. Now, if you would look at the 
picture like this of 20 years ago, it would be startlingly different. 
There is no question there has been a tremendous advance and im- 
provement in the occupational status of the Negro. But, as this chart 
unequivocally points out, we still have a long way to go. Again, 
remembering the manpower posture of the United States, this is a 
manpower resource that we simply have to employ and utilize more 
effectively. 
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And now we come to our population on the farm. We've been re- 
ferring to this a number of times. You will recall some of the prior 
charts. Occupationally, there is Only one group which goes down, 
the farm sector. Here’s a little retrosp vective look. I am sure you 
are all familiar with it in terms of what’s been happening to the popu- 
lation of the United States. The farm population is going down. 
In 1910, about one out of every three persons lived on a farm. Look 
at it now, 1 out of 10. This is one of the real big stories socially, eco- 
nomically, on what’s happened to the United States in the past half 
century. 
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As you might expect, sure enough, farm employment is all the way 
down, and nonfarm employment has been the real growth sector for 
employment opportunities in the United States. Again, there is noth- 
ing in the offing ese ‘+h indicates any reversal of this kind of trend. 
Nothing at all. You know the number of persons employed on the 
farm today are about equal to the number of persons employed on the 
farm in 1870. I don’t have to tell you that for the past 90 years we 
have increased substantially, as the Department of Agriculture knows, 
the amount of food and feed and fiber that we produce in this country, 
with the same labor force now in agriculture as we had 90 years 
ago. And so the big problem really is going to be: (@) How do we 
position all the folks who will continue to leave the farm both as resi- 
dents and workers and get them into the nonfarming community ? 
(4) How do we best position ourselves in terms of those who remain 
on the farm, in bettering their particular skills, their wages and work- 
ing conditions / 

THE JOB AHEAD 


That’s a brief summary of how this country looks from the man- 
power point of view for the 1960's. It seems to us that when all is 
said and done, these seven points } you see on the chart deserve special 
mention when you think of the manpower challenge for the 1960’s. 
First, we have a rather peculiar and almost unique kind of manpower 
posture in the 1960's, radically different from the 1950’s, yet we are 
going to have continuation of demand in jobs which require more 
education and training. It really comes down to the fact that edu- 
cation and training is going to have to be the catalyst which will bring 
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together the millions of young people with the jobs that are going 
to be growing during the 1960’s. And so it is important to emphasize 
that we must expand and improve all forms of training on the job, 
because the matching involved is really going to be enormous. As we 
indicated, secondly, given that kind of posture with an actual decline 
in one of the critical age groups from which we draw some of our 
highest skill level managerial and executive personnel, aside from 
ethical and moral considerations, from the literal economic point of 
view in terms of who is going to be around to do the work that 
apparently has to be done, discrimination is a very, very unwise policy 
indeed. Now, on our third point, with the way people are moving 
around and again with the problem of matching the person with the 
job, one of the really important emphases needed in the 1960's is to 
improve this matching process through full use of effective placement 
services. The fourth j point, in view of all we have said about education 
and training, is perhaps the one that needs the least. belaboring at this 
point. This is where the chips are down, and if we as a nation don’t 
pass this test on our school systems, so that we at least train the 
people we need, then it will be rough from there on out. 

A fifth point where we need another important forward step, 
terms of resources available and jobs to be done, and people around to 
do them who are effective, is in expanding and improving guidance 
and counseling services. This is true for all who can be helped, but 
particularly for young people. With 26 million young persons coming 
into the labor force and beginning their work careers, the point is 
self-evident. 

Now, again in the sixth point, I hope that what has emerged from 
this presentation is the fact that when all is said and done every 
worker is going to be very valuable in terms of the demands of the 
economy of the 1960’s. This is why we want to emphasize the con- 
servation of human resources—keeping workers on the job in a health- 
ful situation, and in a situation with the utmost consideration in terms 
of safety. We can achieve all the education, training, guidance, coun- 
seling, placement, and so on, and get. our workers on ‘the job, and it 
would be silly after all that fine work when we finally get the man- 
power resources where we want them to have them laid off because of 
health and safety considerations. 

And now the final point. Many individuals and groups share 
responsibility for making our manpower decisions, but wise and 
meaningful decisions require adequate information as a starting point. 
This is as true for a community as for the Nation as a whole. Much 
information exists today, and it needs to be more widely known. But 
more as well as much better national and local information on our 
manpower resources and requirements needs to be developed if we 
are really to move ahead in terms of effective manpower management. 

The manpower issues of the 1960's are many and complex. I be- 
lieve you will agree. Yet, with all the challenges that face us the 
1960's hold the promise of an historic decade. It’s up to all of us to 
recognize our manpower capacities and to develop them well. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have anything concrete for the future to meet 
the problems these ehanges will bring up? 

Mr. Mrrcneti. Yes, I think it should be pointed out Mr. Chairman 
that by and large the list of items on the job ahead is not exclusively, 
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solely, or even to any great extent a Government problem. Certainly 
the Federal Government has a responsibility which we are trying to 
discharge of bringing these problems to the attention of the country. 
[ think that is one of our major functions. The problem of training 
on the job is an industry problem. The problem of ending discrimina- 
tion and unemployment in a large measure is an industry problem and 
so on. 

Certainly we have a responsibility in Federal-State employment 
service to improve our placement and guidance and counseling serv- 
ices. One of the major effects or one of the major results we would 
hope to get out of this kind of presentation, a wide distribution of the 
facts here, is a recognition by employers and by trade unions that this 
is the problem and they will have to do something about it. 


MANPOWER SITUATION 1955-65 


For example in 1955 we issued a similar report and we have learned 
since then how to improve the impact of the report but as a result of 
that I think we have succeeded in breaking down some of the barriers 
that may have existed on the part of the personnel today in industry 
that the kind of personnel they want and are used to hiring is not 
going to be available. One of the major effects will be that there will 
be changes in the personnel policies and employment policies and 
practices of the industry of this country, and we propose to use this 
material in as big a promotional way as we know to get it before 
management and school groups and every conceivable group we can 
in the country. Because that is where the work has to be done it seems 
to me. 

Mr. Fogarry. Will you also supply the 1955 report and have it in 
the record at this point ? 

Mr. Mircueny. Yes we will. 

(The report follows :) 


OUR MANPOWER FUTURE—1955-65 
POPULATION TRENDS—THEIR MANPOWER IMPLICATIONS 
U.S. Department of Labor, James P. Mitchell, Secretary 
ABOUT THIS CHART BOOK 


The United States has been a Nation with manpower shortages throughout its 
history. Only during the depression years of the thirties was there any long 
period of unemployment. 

We have been a country of enormous growth and change. We have built an 
industrial plant of great technological efficiency—absorbed millions of persons 
from abroad—and supported a steadily growing population in an ever increasing 
standard of living. 

If we are to maintain our rate of economic growth we must make a conscious 
effort to assure the further development of our manpower resources and their 
more effective utilization. 

A new dimension has been added to our manpower problem—the quality of 
our labor force. Brawn in a worker is no longer enough. Technological de- 
velopments in the years ahead will demand a labor force possessing a high 
degree of skill and creativeness. 

This chart book depicts anticipated changes in our population and labor force 
during the next 10 years, and points out some of the implications for our edu- 


cational system, our industrial training programs and our plans for manpower 
utilization. 
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I, POPULATION TRENDS 





On July 1, 1956, the population of United States reached 168 million. Since 
the beginning of the 20th century .our population has grown 92 million, a 121 
percent increase. 

The growth has not been regular, however. Each decade has seen some 
difference in the rate of increase. 


Growth over decade 








Year Population Lara SE 
(millions) 
Number Percent 
1900. we EF 2 Sd by 2 oc 
1910 92. 4 16.3 21.0 
1920 106.5 14.1 14.9 
1930 dain 123.1 16.6 16.1 
1940 . ee earned 132. 1 9.0 7.2 
1950 Raden ceva | 151.7 19.6 14.5 





Three factors control population growth—immigration, death rate and birth 
rate. 

Prior to 1930 immigration was an important factor in population growth. 
Between 1900 and 1930 almost 19 million people migrated to our shores, including 
many craftsmen and other skilled workers. Since 1930 migration has averaged 
about 200,000 a year. 

The death rate has declined steadily during the first half of the 20th century— 
dropping from 17.2 per 1,000 in 1900 to 9.6 in 1950. Not only are people living 


longer but the average working life of men has increased from 32 to 42 years. 








® Population growth has been irregular. 
POPULATION INCREASE BY DECADE 
POPULATION 
DECADE MILLIONS END OF DECADE 
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II. BIRTH RATES 


The number of children born each year has varied considerably during the 
first half of this century. Birth rates declined during the first four decades, 
reaching an alltime low during the 1930's. 

Between 1930 and 1939 fewer than 25 million babies were born in the United 
States. 

During the 1940’s nearly 32 million children were added to the population. 

In the last 6 years (1950-56) more than 23 million births have been recorded. 

Since 1930, when immigration became negligible, the birth rate has become 
the major factor in population growth. 

If births continue at recent rates, our total population will rise to 190 million 
by 1965. 

These changes in the national birth rate are having, and will continue to have, 
a significant impact upon the age composition of our population, the size of our 
available labor force and the volume and characteristics of the products and 
services which will be required by our growing population. 


® Since 1930 the birth rate has been the major j 
factor in population growth. 
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III. SCHOOL-AGE POPULATION 

Fluctuations in the birth rate over the past 25 years largely determine the 
size of the various age groups within our total population—at the present time 
and for years to come. 

Today most of our children begin their formal schooling at age 5 or 6. Most 
continue through high school (age 14-17). An increasing number go on to 
college (age 18-21). Many follow college with graduate work (up to age 24). 

In 1945 1 out of every 4 persons was between 5 and 24 years of age. Today 
the ratio is nearly 1 out of 3. In 1965 almost 37 out of every 100 will be in these 
age groups. 

The number of children between 5 and 13 years increased from 19.4 million in 
1945 to 28.1 million in 1955; by 1965 they will rise to 35.7 million. 

In 1945 there were 9.1 million boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 17 
years. There was practically no increase in this age group over the past 10 
years. But between 1955 and 1965 their number will increase by more than 5 
million—from 9.2 to 14.3 million. 

The number of young men and women between 18 and 24 actually declined 
over the past decade—from 16.8 million to 15.1 million. In the next 10 years, 
however, this age group will expand by nearly 5 million. 

These changes in the size and age composition of our youth population have 
important implications for our educational system. 


“a 


); © The size of our school age population will change radically 
: during the next decade. 
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IV. THE IMPLICATIONS FOR OUR ‘ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Nearly all children in this country between the ages of 5 and 13 years attend 
school. 

Enrollments in the elementary grades totaled 23.7 million in 1980. By 1945 
they had fallen to 20 million because of the low birth rates in the 1930's. 

Between 1945 and 1955 elementary enrollments increased 38 percent to 27.7 
million. By 1965 they are expected to soar to 35.7 million. 

The elementary schools have already felt the impact of this rapidly growing 
number of students. We lack sufficient classrooms to house them. This is evi- 
denced by overcrowded classes and double sessions in many of the lower grades. 

There is a shortage of qualified teachers. The demand for elementary- 
school teachers in 1956 exceeds the supply of fully qualified teachers by an 
estimated 141,000. 

During the next decade elementary and secondary schools will need 460,000 
more teachers for additional enrollments—and 1,440,000 to replace those who 
leave the profession. 


® Elementary school enrollments increased $ million between 1945, 
and 1955, will rise another 8 million in the next 10 yea 









ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS, 1930-65 
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Vv. THE IMPLICATIONS FOR OUR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Although the proportion of young people attending our high schools has risen 
during the past 25 years, the number enrolled in 1945 (6.2 million) was actually 
smaller than in 1940 (7.1million). 

By 1955 high-school enrollments had climbed back to 7.4 million, but the 
secondary schools are only beginning to feel the impact of population growth 
which has already engulfed our elementary schools. 

During the next 10 years high-school enrollments are expected to rise to 
11.9 million—a whopping 60 percent increase. 

It is vital to the future of our Nation that these boys and girls receive a 
good, sound basic education. The intelligence of our electorate and the quality 
of our labor force depend upon it. For basic education is the foundation upon 
which future creativeness, capacity, and skills are built. 


@ High school enrollments rose only 20% 
in the last decade; will increase 


60% between 1955 and 1965. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS, 1930-65 
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VI. THE IMPLICATIONS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


The need for college-trained people has increased greatly during recent 
years. Colleges and universities produce the scientists, engineers, teachers, phy- 
sicians, and many other professional people upon whom depend the future tech- 
nological development and the health and welfare of our population. 

Enrollments in colleges and universities have increased steadily from 1.1 
million in 1930 to nearly 2.8 million in 1955. 

Despite this increase in enrollment, only 4 out of every 11 high school gradu- 
ates who are qualified go to college. They either lack the necessary motivation 
to continue their education or are financially unable to pay for it. 

By 1965 enrollments in institutions of higher education are expected to rise to 
4.9 million—a 75-percent increase over 1955. 

Colleges will be confronted with the same problems of increasing shortages of 
qualified instructors and inadequate facilities. 


® College enrollments expected to increase 
75% over the next 10 years. 


COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS, 1930-65 
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VII. THE CHANGING COMPOSITION OF OUR ADULT POPULATION 


Increased life expectancy and the low birth rates of the 1930's are 
bringing about significant changes in the age composition of our adult population, 

Between 1945 and 1955 the number of individuals between 25 and 44 years of 
age increased from 42.5 to 46.9 million—about 10 percent. Over the next decade 
this age group will show a decrease of nearly 600,000—falling to 46.3 million in 
1965. 

The number of persons in the 46 to 64 age group rose from 28.6 million in 
1945 to 33.4 million in 1955—nearly 17 percent. During the next 10 years an- 
other 17-percent increase is indicated. 

An even more startling increase has occurred among our citizens 65 years and 
over who increased in number from 10.5 to 14.1 million—a 35-percent gain in the 
last 10 years. By 1965 this age group is expected to rise to 17.4 million and will 
comprise over 9 percent of our total population, as compared with 4 percent in 
1900. 

The increasing proportion of our population in the older age groups has impor- 
tant implications for our labor force on the kinds of goods and services which 
we produce and on the social and economic problems that come with retirement. 


® Our adult population increase will be in the age groups 45 vane 
of and over in the next decade. 
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VIII. POPULATION GROWTH AND THE RISING DEMAND FOR GOODS AND SERVICES 


A rapidly growing population demands more and more goods and services. In 
1955 the total value of all goods produced and services rendered in the United 
States—our gross national product—was $391 billion. 

We look forward to a constantly growing volume of goods and services—not 
only because we will have more people to support—but because we as a nation 
have as a goal a continually rising standard of living for all our people. 

The gross national product of $391 billion in 1955 represents a per capita 

share of $2,370 for each of 165 million people. During recent years the per 
capita share of gross national product has been rising about 2.3 percent each 
year. 
' If we set an equivalent rate of increase (25 percent) as a goal for the next 
10 years, the per capita share should rise to approximately $2,960. With a 
population of 190 million, this would call for a gross national product of $560 bil- 
lion in 1965. 


© If our economy continues to expand at recent rates, we will need 


to produce goods and services worth $560 billion in 1965. 
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IX. LABOR FORCE IMPLICATIONS OF $560 BILLION NATIONAL PRODUCT IN 1965 


What size labor force will be needed to produce $560 billion worth of goods 
and services in 1965? 

To answer this question two important factors have to be considered : increas. 
ing productivity and possible shorter hours of work. 

In 1955, with an average of 63 million individuals employed, we produced a 
gross national product of $391 billion, which amounts to about $6,190 per 
worker. Over the past 25 years output per worker (computed in this fashion) 
has increased at the rate of about 2.8 percent per year. 

Over the next 10 years it seems reasonable to expect an increase in output 
of 28 to 30 percent. 

There are some indications, however, that the number of hours we work per 
year may be reduced. The reduction may take the form of longer vacations, 
more holidays, or a shorter working day, particularly in nonmanufacturing 
activities. Based on trends in recent years, this table assumes a 6-percent re- 
duction in annual hours of work by 1965. 

Taken together, the increase in output, partially offset by a reduction in 
hours of work, points to an output per worker of about $7,500 for the year 1965, 

A gross national product of $560 billion, therefore, will require the employ- 
ment of approximately 74 million people. 


* A gross national product of $560 billion in 1965 
will require the employment of 74 million people. 
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X. RECENT LABOR FORCE TRENDS 


Before considering the size and kind of labor force we are likely to have in 
1965, we should consider several significant trends in labor force participation 
rates which have developed in recent years. 

1. The number of years of formal schooling for our youth has been increasing. 
This tends to reduce the number of young people employed, although many work 
on a part-time basis while enrolled in school. 

2. In 1940 about one out of every four women (14 years of age and over) was 
in the labor force. In 1955 the ratio was 1 out of 3. 

8. There is a trend toward earlier retirement made possible by the extension 
of pubic and private pension systems. 

The extent to which men and women in the various age groups in our popula- 
tion worked or sought work in 1956 is shown here. 


® Population trends affect the age — sex composition of our 


labor force — in 1956 it looked like this: 


eer 


PERCENT OF POPULATION IN THE LABOR FORCE, 1956 
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XI, OUR TOTAL LABOR FORCE—1965 


On the basis of recent trends and assuming a prosperous peacetime economy, 
the United States can reasonably expect to have a total labor force of approxi- 
mately 79.2 million in 1965—an increase of 10.3 million over 1955. 

We must depend on this size labor force to staff our schools, businesses, and 
factories, and maintain our Armed Forces. 

We have estimated that some 74 million employees will be needed to produce 
the $560 billion gross national product set as a goal for 1965. 

The labor balance sheet for 1965 would look like this: 


Million 

ey UIE oo i errr mrstb bg ASU Se es SE 74.0 
Me Werden ihe 8 ee Be sl a Be tig oe 2.8 
Minimum unemployment *.. 2 222070 eo LL ER 2 ee 2.4 
Se ROARED NO i a dha sca cw essa basi eddie as assum 79. 2 


1 At 1956 levels, the Department of Labor has no basis for any other figure in 1965. 
2 At 3 percent of the civilian labor force, approximately the same level as in 1956. 


If our estimates are reasonably sound, it appears that our 1965 labor supply 
will be adequate—at least numerically. 

Will the individuals in our labor force be qualified to perform the work which 
will be required? Quality, not quantity, is the matter for concern. 


® Population trends indicate a 10 million increase 


in our total labor force by 1965. 


TOTAL LABOR FORCE, 1930-65 
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XII. MEN IN THE LABOR FORCE—-1965 


At the present time 7 out of every 10 persons in our labor force are men. Dur- 
ing the next 10 years the number of men is expected to rise by 5 million—from 
48 million to slightly less than 53 million. 

The largest increases (2.7 million) will be in the 14 to 24-year-age group; 
young men entering the labor force for the first time. 

The next largest increases will be in the 45- to 54-year-age group (1.3 million) 
and the 55 years and over group (1 million). 

These three groups will account for the entire net increase of 5 million. 

In the prime working age groups (25 to 34 and 35 to 44) there will be prac: 
tically no increase. In 1965 there will be 700,000 fewer men aged 25-34 than 
today. In the 35- to 44-year-age group of a 600,000 increase will not quite offset 
the decrease in the next younger age group. 


® The male labor force will increase by 5 million — 
all in the younger and older age groups. 


MEN IN THE LABOR FORCE 


Change in size of age groups, 1955-65 
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XIII. WOMEN IN THE LABOR FORCE—1965 


In 1955 there were 20.9 million women in the labor force. By 1965 there wil] 
be 26.2 million. 


Most of the anticipated increase of 5.4 million will be women in the younger 
and older age groups. 

The 14- to 24-year group is expected to increase by 1.8 million. Little gain is 
anticipated in the 25- to 34-year-age group in which most women are occupied 
with child raising and homemaking. 

Many women who need to work outside the home may be better able to do so 
after age 35. The 35-44 group is expected to increase by nearly 1 million. 

The greatest increase will occur in the 45 years and over groups—some 2.6 
million over the next 10 years. 


Of the 10 million increase in the labor force during the next decade more than 
half will be women. 


® Women will account for half of the 10 Aa 
million increase by 1965. 4 
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XIV. ANTICIPATED CHANGES IN THE OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE LABOR FORCE— 
1965 


Assuming a continuation of the basic trends which have been operating in this 
country during the first half of this century, we expect to see the following 
changes in the relative importance of the broad occupational groups of which our 
labor force is composed. 

Professional and technical.—This highly educated group which includes the 
scientists, engineers, teachers, physicians and nurses will be in great demand 
An increase of more than one-third by 1965 appears likely. 

Proprietors and managers.—The growing size and complexity of business or- 
ganizations demands people skilled in management who can plan and direct the 
work of others. An increase of over one-fifth is indicated. 

Clerical and sales.—Record keeping and distribution services necessary to sup- 
port a $560 billion economy will require a substantial increase in this group—by 
more than one quarter. 

Craftsmen and operatives.—These large groups of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers who man our factories, build our homes, roads, and buildings are des- 
tined to grow nearly as rapidly as clerical and sales workers, or by «bout one 
quarter. 

Service workers.—A rapidly growing population will demand many more per- 
sonal and protective services—more barbers and beauty shop operators, more 
hotel employees, more policemen and firemen. An increase of between 10 and 15 
percent appears likely. 

Laborers.—Although workers with limited training will be needed in 1965, un- 
skilled jobs will decline. 

Farmers and farm workers.—The decrease in farm population has been evident 
for many years and will undoubtedly continue. Because of great strides in 
productivity, through the use of machinery, chemicals in agriculture, and scien- 
tific farming methods, fewer people are needed to produce the food and fibers 
required by a growing population. 


OC ARON CORRE em nIIngR: 8g etme ~ 
¥ 


® Our expanding economy demands more workers — 
better educated and better trained. 


EMPLOYMENT IN MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
Percent change, 1955-65 
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XV. CONCLUSIONS 





The next decade presents a challenge which, if met with foresight and intelli- 
gent planning, can result in the most prosperous period the Nation has ever 
known. 

The economic strength of this or any Nation depends to a large extent on the 
skill, initiative, and creativeness of its people. Population growth will provide 
a labor force that is numerically adequate to meet future labor requirements— 
but we must make a conscious effort to develop the quality of our labor force. 

Because of the low birth rates in the 1930's, we can expect no significant in- 
crease in the 25- to 44-year-age group during the next 10 years. It should be 
evident, therefore, that we must develop the skill and versatility of the limited 
supply of workers in these age groups to their highest potential. 

Nearly half of the increase in the labor force over the next decade will be in 
the 14- to 24-year-age group. These are the boys and girls (5-15 years of age) 
who today are in the elementary grades and early years of high school. By 
providing the best possible guidance, education, and training for these youngsters 
in the immediate years ahead, we can insure their entrance into the labor force 
as well adjusted, qualified, and competent workers. 

Between 1955 and 1965 the number of workers in our labor force who are 45 
years or older will increase by nearly 5 million. We must plan to fully utilize and 
retain, if necessary, these mature members of our work force. 

The fact that women will constitute better than half of the anticipated 10 
million increase in the labor force over the next 10 years demands that we pro- 
vide more opportunities for them to acquire skill and plan to utilize more of 
them in the many occupations in which relatively few are employed today. 


A PROGRAM FOR IMPROVING THE SKILLS 
OF THE NATION'S WORK FORCE 


THE NATION'S GOAL 


© To achieve an adequate, skilled and versatile work force 


* To promote equal opportunity for all qualified individuals to acquire skill 


THE. ROLE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 





© Find the facts and inform the Nation about the need for trained people 
° Help people select, prepare for and obtain the right jobs 


¢ Promote more adequate training programs throughout the economy 


The facts of the past and projections for the future used in this chart book 
have been assembled by a number of Federal agencies. Where a range of 
projections (e.g., population and labor force) have been available, either the 
most conservative or those in the middle range have been used. All projections 
assume the continuation of a prosperous peacetime economy. 

What this chart book attempts to do is bring together a wide variety of socio- 
economic information, point out its significance, and suggest some actions which 
need to be taken. 

The following are the principal sources of data used : 

Population and labor force: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
Births: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, U.S. Public Health 
Service. 
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School enrollments: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, U.S. Office 
of Education. 
Gross national product (in 1955 dollars) : 
Basic data : Council of Economic Advisers. 
Projections : Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employment in major occupational groups: 
Basic data: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
Projections : Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


INCREASE IN ACCIDENTS IN INDUSTRY 


Mr. Focarry. I notice one of the suggestions with respect to health 
and safety is in manufacturing and it has been brought to my attention 
that the third quarter report by the Bureau of Labor Statistics showed 
that accidents in industry are the highest since 1953. I thought from 
the testimony given by the Bureau of Labor Standards over the last 
5 or 6 years that the accident rate was getting under control and 
there was a promotional program in industry that has been able to 
bring this accident rate down, and now we see the trend reversing. 

Mr. Mrrcene.. I am not familiar with the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics report you are referring to. There is prebably an explanation 
here that certainly as the labor force of younger workers increases, 
your accident rate may also increase temporarily. The introduction of 
changes in technology, automation, and the training necessary could 
be a factor in the increase in the accident rate. 


POSSIBLE ENLARGEMENT OF THE APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. Another thing that came to my mind was that with 
these 26 million new workers in the next 10 years, perhaps some con- 
sideration should be given to the enlargement of our apprentice train- 
ing program. 

Mr. Mrrcneny. Of course the promotion of apprenticeship training 
and the training on the job is one we are constantly at. The growth 
in the skilled occupation training was indicated in another chart. As 
you know, apprenticeship training is confined to about 156 different 
trades and does not embrace the 26 million additional people there. 
I think it should be pointed out that every one in the Labor Depart- 
ment including myself would agree with you that greater emphasis 
should be placed not only on apprenticeship training but on training 
for all kinds of jobs, which I think this presentation demonstrates 
very vividly. Whether or not an increase in the number of people 
engaged in promoting apprenticeship training is called for at this 
time I donot know. 

We met the other day with our Federal Advisory Council on 
Apprenticeship Training and we propose with them to examine the 
plans for the future based in part on this presentation and to counsel 
with them as to the amount and kind and quality of increase that will 
be necessary in the coming years in apprenticeship training. 


PROGRESS MADE BY THE WOMEN’S BUREAU 


Mr. Focarvy, Another thing that came to my mind while one of 
the slides was being shown was the tremendous increase expected in 
the employment of women, yet the Women’s Bureau is the only agency 
of Government specifically in behalf of the working women. That 
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continues to remain along approximately the same old basis that it 
has been for years. I was wondering if you had any plans to enlarge 
the Women’s Bureau? 

Mr. Mrrcnett. I think I would take exception, and certainly the 
eae in the Women’s Bureau would take exception to the “same old 

asis.” I think the base has been increased under the dynamic 
leadership of Mrs. Leopold. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think she has done a good job, with what she has 
to work with. 

Mr. Mrrcnetx. I think you have to look at this and remember that 
the Women’s Bureau is a promotional bureau and I think it is doing 
a very effective job in promoting the place of women in the labor 
force and in other areas. The actual placement of women and the 
employment of women depends in a large measure on how effective a 
job we do in making this information available to employers and 
also it inevitably gets into the job that the State employment 
agencies do. 

Mr. Fogarty. I remember Mrs. Leopold telling us a year or two 
ago how they were able to show that a stenographer 40 years of age 
was just as productive as a 21- or 22-year-old girl, but these women 
40 years of age tell me it is a tremendous job getting employment once 
they state their age as being 40. I wondered what that research did? 
Has it helped the number of people over the age of 30? 

Mr. Mrreuety. I am inclined to think that Mrs. Leopold will tell 
you that it has. 

Mr. Fogarty. I assume Mr. Secretary that every committee this year 
is going to scan all these appropriations to determine whether or not 
they can be cut back any, because of the necessity of balancing the 
budget. 

NUMBER OF NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED IN 1961 


How many new jobs are you asking for in your Department this 
year ¢ 
: Mr. Mircueii. Not counting the revision of the Consumer Price 
Index, and taking into account the expansion that will be required in 
the Bureau of Labor Management Reports, the change from 1960 to 
1961 is a net of 56 jobs and if you add the Consumer Price Index 
for this year there will be an additional 94 jobs in that area, making 
a total of 150. 

Mr. Focarry. How many jobs did you ask the Bureau of the Budget 
for ? 

Mr. Mrrcnety. I do not have that information. Mr. Dodson can 
give it to you. 

Mr. Dopson. I can put it this way quickly ; the Bureau of the Budget 
disallowed 350 positions that we had requested. 

Mr. Fogarty. You asked for 350 more positions than they gave you? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 


INCREASED ESTIMATES FOR 1961 


Mr. Focartry. As I look at the totals, you have available for 1960, 


$550,802,900 and for 1961 you are asking for $556,886,000, an increase 
of $6,083,100. 
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Mr. MircuHe.u. $3144 million is due to the new labor-management 
reports program. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes, and you have another large increase which is a 
result of a transfer from the Public Health responsibility they have 
previously financed. 

Mr. Mircuety. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think you can operate effectively with this 
$556 million ? 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. I think we can. I think we need all of it, and I 
think that as we have presented our request to the committee that we 
can operate well and effectively and in view of the problems that we 
have I believe that it would be a detriment to the Department if there 
were any substantial cuts here. 


HISTORY OF THE 1961 BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. We will put into the record the Bureaus’ requests of 
the Department and the Department request to the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Bureau of the Budget allowance, along with the 
statement showing the 1959 appropriation, 1960 and 1961 and the 
change, and the historical table showing appropriations since 1951. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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1961 program increases re requested of the Department and of the Bureau of the Budget 





naan 


Office of the Secretary: 


Expansion of activities in the Office of International Labor Affairs 


Executive placement program 


Conducting examination of technical positions. 


Merit promotion program 
Employees’ health benefits 
Bureau of Labor-Management Re ports 
Office of the Solicitor 
General expansion 
Employees’ health benefits 
Bureau of Labor Standards: 


Improvement in workmen’s compensation laws... 


Expansion of child-labor and youth employment program _ 
Improvement of working conditions of domestic migrants 


Strengthening safety services and development of comparison of State 


safety codes, radiation 
Staff for informational activities 


Expansion of physically he indicapped progres 1m 


Employees’ health benefits 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights: 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 


Expand activities in field of community level promotion and strengthen- 


ing workers’ technical knowledge 

Employees’ health benefits 
Bureau of Employment Security 

Office of the Director 

Regional offices 

Research and statistics 

Unemployment insurance 

Employment service 

Farm placement 

Budget and management activities. 

Veterans’ employment service 


Employees’ health benefits... _- 


Increased nonlabor (travel, printing, and equipment) 


Employees’ health benefits _- 


Unemployment compensation for veterans and Federal employees. 


Mexican farm compliance activities: 
Expansion of compliance activities 
Employees’ health benefits -- - 

Mexican farm labor 
Improve services to employers._. 
Employees’ health benefits -- 

Grants to States: 

State salary rate changes and related costs 


Employees’ health benefits a iaeeamenen 
Bureau of Employee’s Compensation 


Final decentralization of Federal Employees C 


Enlarged rehabilitation services 
Improved medical program 
Employees’ health benefits 
Employees’ compensation fund 
Administiation of longshoremen’s rehabilitati ion. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Increased salary rates in States cooperating 
labor turnover programs 
Occupational Outlook Handbook 
Employment and labor turnover, 
Wages and industrial relations, 
Inclusion of Hawaii and 
Force”’ 
Improvement 
Federal-Stat« 


Hawaii 
Hawaii 
Alaska in 


and extension of 


“Monthly 


Workload, time factor, program items, and nonperson: al services 


ompensation Act activities_ 








: 2. | 
in joint employment and | 


Report on 


Stratification of employment and earnings report 


Industry wage surveys 
Industrial hazards respondents check 
Consumer expenditures in Alaska 
Study of labor 
domestic employment 
Revision of 908 series of collective bargaining 
N onrecurring conversion of employment, etc 
Industrial Classification’’ 
Employees’ health benefits 
Nonrecurring extra day of pay-.. 
on of the Consumer Price Index 


Revis 
Women’s Bureau 


, series to the new “ 


Women workers factbook and increase in clerical staff 


Increase in fie Id staff 
Employees’ health benefits _- 
Wage and Hour Division: 


Expansion of promotion of compliance and enforcement 


Economie effects of the public contract act 


Employee training under the Government Employees’ 
Employees’ 


health henefits 


51714—60 4 


t he 


Labor| 


“‘Monthly Report on the Labor Force’”’ 
labor turnover programs to remaining 8 States 


aspects of world markets and effect of foreign trade on | 


Standard | 


Training Act 


Request of 
Department 


$297, 200 
15, 000 
15, 000 
10, 000 
11, 400 

0 


121, 000 
20, 000 


100, 000 
100, 000 
50, 000 


160, 000 
20, 000 
25, 000 
15, 700 

4, 000 


400, 000 
27, 050 


24, 000 
217, 000 
239, 000 
250, 000 
181, 500 
175, 000 
194, 500 

88, 000 


110, 000 | 


45, 000 
0 


701, 000 | 


, 700 


175, 200 
11, 000 


9, 485, 000 


6, 411, 000 
9, 000 


400, 000 | 


45, 000 
50, 000 
28, 000 
0 
0 


48, 100 
30, 000 

7, 100 
12, 000 


30, 000 
150, 000 


90, 000 | 


40, 000 
200, 000 


50, 000 | 
175, 000 


160, 000 | 


135, 000 


— 215, 000 
59, 400 





876, 000 | 
50, 000 | 


20, 000 


73, 600 


Request of 
Bureau of 
Budget 


$150, 000 
0 

0 

0 

11, 400 

0 


100, 000 
20, 000 


50, 000 
25, 000 
50, 000 


50, 000 

0 
25, 000 
15, 700 
4, 000 


100, 000 
27, 050 


25, 000 
0 

0 

150, 000 
0 


150, 000 
100, 000 
25, 000 

50, 000 

45, 000 

0 


475, 000 
8, 700 


175, 000 
11, 000 


9, 485, 000 
6, 411, 000 
9, 000 


400, 000 
0 


50, 000 
28, 000 
0 
0 


48, 100 
30, 000 

7, 100 
12, 000 


30, 000 

0 

90, 000 

40, 000 

100, 000 
50, 000 

0 


163, 000 
0 





— 215, 000 
59, 400 

— 22, 000 
0 


20, 000 
0 

3, 500 
880, 000 
50, 000 


20, 000 
73. 600 
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Mr. Focarry. Is there any place in here that you think we could 
cut ? 

Mr. Mrrcneiy. No; I thought I answered that question by saying I 
did not think you could. 


RESOLUTION OF FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL CONCERNING UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Focearry. Mr. Secretary, the Federal Advisory Council on 
Employment Security report of Tuesday, November 3, 1959, expresses 
concern over problem of persistent unemployment : 

The Federal Advisory Council on Employment Security today transmitted to 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell a resolution expressing deep concern over 
the problem of persistent unemployment in certain areas and segments of the 
Nation’s work force and suggesting a number of measures for dealing with the 
problem whose potential seemed to justify priority consideration. The resolu- 
tion was adopted unanimously by the Council during a 2-day session at the Labor 
Department which ended October 28. In approving the resolution, the Council 
directed its chairman to appoint a committee to study the problem of persistent 
unemployment and submit a report to the Council at its next meeting. 

This is from a Department press release. 

What has been done about this unanimous report ? 

Mr. Mircuetu. The consideration of the Council on this matter was 
at my instigation. I appeared before them and asked them to take a 
look at it because I thought it was an important one and this report 
was the response to that, with the appointment of the committee for 
further study. The subcommittee report has not yet been made availa- 
bletoday. Certainly there are several things that I think can be done. 

As I pointed out in my statement the same services of the Federal 
Government are available to communities that have this problem, the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship Training, community forums, our Women’s 
Bureau, the Bureau of Employment Security working with the State 
employment agencies can help to development employment informa- 
tion which would be helpful to communities to attract industry, and 
then of course there is the legislation which is before the Congress pro- 
viding for Federal assistance to communities and States to help 
develop, to help to attract new industries. Those are some of the 
immediate things that occur to me that could be done. 

Mr. Focarry. On page 3 they stated that, among the measures whose 
potential would seem to justify priority consideration, are the 
following: 

1. Measures for training and retraining and upgrading workers to equip them 
for reabsorption in employment, including the extent to which such programs 
might be integrated with the maintenance of income during training through 
unemployment insurance. 

2. More effective counseling, testing, and placement services, appropriately 
integrated with local and State school guidance services, in all parts of the 
country, including rural areas, to maximize the opportunities of workers for 
employment in expanding fields. 

3. Measures including financial assistance and other aids in relation and re- 
location and resettlement to stimulate the movements of workers from areas of 
limited to areas of expanding employment opportunity. 

Have you done anything about carrying out these three measures? 

Mr. Mitcue.i. This was a recommendation which was not included 
in the resolution which was passed unanimously by the Council but 
it was the area they proposed further study and further report in. 

Mr. Fogarty. This is a Federal Advisory Council recommendation 
to you, as I get it, as of November 3, 1959. 
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Mr. Mrrcnec.. They passed a resolution and then said that we will 
study this further and render you a report. 
Mr. Focarry. Isee. This release does s say— 


The Council also arranged for the appointment of a committee to study the 
role of the Federal-State Employment Service in today’s economy. The Council 
is a statutory body of 24 leading representatives of labor, man: igement, and the 
public. It advises the Secretary of Labor and the Director of the Department's 
Bureau of Employment Security on employment security policies and programs, 


I shall put the entire resolution in the record and if you desire to 
expand on your statement you may do so, 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


FreperAL ADVISORY COUNCIL EXPRESSES CONCERN OVER PROBLEM OF PERSISTENT 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Federal Advisory Council on Employment Security today transmitted to 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell a resolution expressing deep concern over 
the problem of persistent unemployment in certain areas and segments of the 
Nation’s work force and suggesting a number of measures for dealing with the 
problem “whose potential seemed to justify priority consideration.” 

The resolution was adopted unanimously by the Council during a 3-day session 
at the Labor Department which ended October 28. In approving the resolution 
the Council directed its Chairman to appoint a committee to study the problem 
of persistent unemployment and submit a report to the Council at its next 
meeting. 

In a second resolution to Council noted that the unemployment insurance 
reserve funds available for benefit expenditures have been declining in several 
States and urged the Secretary to continue studies now underway to determine 
what steps need to be taken to assure continued solvency of State reserves. A 
committee will be appointed by the Council Chairman to look into this situation 
and report back as soon as possible. 

The Council also arranged for the appointment of a committee to study the 
role of the Federal-State Employment Service in today’s economy. 

The Council is a statutory body composed of 24 leading representatives of 
labor, management, and the public. It advises the Secretary of Labor and the 
Director of the Department’s Bureau of Employment Security on employment 
security policies and programs. Its chairman is Fedele F. Fauri, dean of the 
School of Social Work, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The two resolutions approved by the Council are as follows: 


“MEASURES FOR DEALING WITH THE PROBLEM OF PERSISTENT UNEMPLOYMENT 


“The Council views with deep concern the problem of persistent unemployment 
in certain areas and segments of the work force. It recognizes that the incidence 
of the phenomena among categories of individuals, types of industry, and dif- 
ferent geographical areas is such as to preclude any simple or single solution. 
In particular, the Council would emphasize the fact that, while the unemploy- 
ment insurance system plays an important role, sole reliance upon improvements 
or extensions of unemployment insurance will not be an adequate answer to the 
worker’s need for income, nor will it bring about eradication of the problem. 

“For this wider objective, it is obvious that there will be need for well-designed 
programs and cooperative efforts on the part of private industry, organized 
labor, and all levels of government. 

“Among the measures whose potential would seem to justify priority consider- 
ation are the following: 

“1. Measures for training and retraining and upgrading workers to equip 
them for reabsorption in employment, including the extent to which such 
programs might be integrated with the maintenance of income during train- 
ing through unemployment insurance. 

“2. More effective counseling, testing, and placement services, appropri- 
ately integrated with local and State school guidance services, in all parts 
of the country including rural areas, to maximize the opportunities of 
workers for employment in expanding fields. 

“3. Measures, including financial assistance and other aids in relocation 

and resettlement to stimulate the movement of workers from areas of 
limited to areas of expanding employment opportunity. 
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“The above priority measures involve an attack upon the problem by measures 
directed to the circumstances of the individual. The Council recognizes that 
there is an equal need for programs for the development of industry and jobs 
in the Nation as a whole and particularly in areas of chronic labor surplus, 
some Of which are already in existence or under consideration. We also recog- 
nize the desirability of the careful scrutiny of the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram to determine the extent to which the system might be modified, without 
distortion of its primary purpose, more adequately to meet the income mainte- 
nance needs of the long period unemployed. 


“FINANCING OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFITS 


“The Council recognizes that the unemployment funds of several States have 
been declining and that rates of expenditure have been exceeding rates of in- 
come. It urges the Secretary to continue his study of the financial conditions 
of the unemployment insurance system in the various States to determine what 
steps should be taken to assure the continued solvency of the system. 

“It is also the consensus of the Council that a committee of the Council be 
appointed to look into this area and report back to the Council as soon as 
possible.” 

Mr. Mrrcuety. I would like to say now, Mr. Chairman, that I re- 
gard this problem of chronic and persistent employment as one of the 
major problems that we who are concerned in the employment field 
will have to contend with for the next few years, and that in spite of 
a growing labor force and in spite of growing job opportunities and 
in spite of high levels of employment which we expect to have in the 
1960’s, that there still remains this hard core of unemployment in 
some areas, such as eastern Kansas, western West Virginia, parts of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Fogarty. And Providence, R.I. 

Mr. Mircneti. Some smaller, rural areas, that I think steps have 
to be taken, both legislatively by the Federal Government, adminis- 
tratively from the Federal agency, and certainly by some of the State 
and local communities to attract industry to absorb this persistent 
unemployment. 

I know the problem in Rhode Island in addition to a national re- 
sponsibility is of great concern to the chairman and anything we can 
do to help we will be ver vy happy to. 

Mr. Focarry. I hoped you would have some very good suggestions 
to make this morning that might be helpful; I extend to you an invita- 
tion now to step in and help alleviate this situation. 

Mr. Mrreneiu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICES 


Mr. Fogarty. You have been spending a lot of time in the recent 
steel dispute. It seemed to me that the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service was getting a lot of publicity at the beginning but 
seemed to fade out of the picture in the long run. Do you think that 
it would be better if the Service were brought under your Depart- 
ment of Labor? 

Mr. Mircnety. Not as far as I am concerned, and our relationship 
with the Federal Mediation Service, the way it operates now, is I think 
eminently satisfactory to me and also to the Director of the Mediation 
Service. I think it should be pointed out that the Mediation Service 
carried the brunt of the steel dispute for many months, as it has in 
most of the major disputes of the country, and that its efforts in many 
ways have prevented strikes. The steel strike or the steel dispute was 
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an extraordinary one but the strike record for 1959, if you take out 
the steel dispute in terms of man-days lost because of strikes, is better 
or is as good as any peacetime year we have had. So the Mediation 
Service I think is performing an excellent job and from my point of 
view it is perfectly all right where it is. 

Mr. Focarry. You do not think there would be any advantage to 
having that agency in the Department of Labor under the Secretary of 
Labor ? 

Mr. Mircneru. Under the present situation I see none, Mr. Chair- 
man. This depends in a large measure on the relationship between the 
Secretary of Labor and the Director of the Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, which in this instance is very good. 

Mr. Focarry. I was just thinking about what I have been reading 
in the papers, and it seemed to me from ret iding them that the Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service was trying but not making much head- 
way until you stepped into the picture. 

Mr. Mircnet.. That isn’t quite accurate. What brought the steel 
dispute to an end I think was due to time and circumstances as much 
as anything else. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1959 


Mr. Focarry. What problems are you having with the new Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 ? 

Mr. Mrrcueny. Well, the usual problems of building an organ- 
ization from scratch, to ci ruit qualified people, the fair interpretation 
of sections of the act. I don’t regard any problems that have been 
encountered so far as insurmountable, and I think that we are making 
good progress in the development of this Bureau and in the inter- 
pretation of the law and in the issuance of the regulations. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the background of your new Administrator 
of this Bureau ? 

Mr. Mrrcneti. Mr. Holcombe is a man who has had years and 
years of service in the Federal Government. He is a career em- 
ployee, as you know. He has been associated in endeavors requiring 
a high, degree of administrative ability. He was in his earlier days 
associated with the Bureau of Employment Security and has spent 
most of his career in the Defense Department on various major 
programs. 

I might say that he was selected after a long canvass on our part 
of top career Government officials who had demonstrated by the per- 
formance ability in this line, and he was 1 of 12 or 15 people whom 
we had listed as possibilities for appointment on this job, and he 
was finally the one we selected. I felt that it was important that this 
job be filled by a person who was not associated either with labor or 
with management and who had a successful background of admin- 
istrative work of high degree in Government, and this is where we 
iooked. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you convinced that he is a very fair individual? 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. I hired him because I thought he was and on all 
the checks that I made I found that to be so. He has been on the job 
a month, and I have no reason to regret ever hiring him. 

Mr. Foegarry. Have you had any real complaints about the ad- 
ministration of this new act? 
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Mr. Mrronent. Not as yet. Naturally any act of this kind in its 

early stages we are not going to satisfy ev erybody, either in interpre- 
ert or ‘administration. of it. I would like to say again that we have 
had no real complaints. We have had some questions as to some of 
our interpretation, particularly our interpretation of the bonding 
section of the act. We believe our interpretation to be fair and 
equitable, and I suppose that is a matter for the courts to decide if 
it should get to the courts. 


INCREASES UNDER LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM AND BUDGET PROPOSALS 


Mr. Focarry. What items in your legislative program and the pro- 
posals in the President’s budget message will cost more money ‘ 

Mr. Mircuet.. We have given you a list of our legislative program. 
You may recall that last year and ever since the law was passed we 
have asked to strengthen the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act because we felt that the act as it now stands really doesn’t protect 
the equity of the individuals who are covered by these plans. There 
will be additional money Ea ated if they are passed. 

Mr. Focarry. What is that, $114 million ? 

Mr. Mircueui. Yes: $114 million, Our increased coverage under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act will be $1,300,000. 

Under the unemployment insurance system, extending the coverage 
and improving the provisions we have four proposals “including the 
coverage and ‘extending it to employees of firms employing one or 
more ; employees of nonprofit organizations; employees of non-wholly- 
owned Federal instrumentalities; and employees working on Ameri- 
can aircraft outside the United States. Now, that is $14,400,000 for 
the first year, but I should point out that that would come from Fed- 
eral tax collections. 

Mr. Fogarty. That would come out of the three-tenths of 1 per- 
cent ¢ 

Mr. Mircuetyi. Yes. So that would be no addition to the Federal 
budget. Then the extension of the unemployment insurance system 
to Puerto Rico would come to $439,000 for the first year, but that 
too, would come from the three-tenths of 1 percent. 

The equal pay for equal work, which is a proposal we have had 
there for some years would cost a half a Bog dollars if passed. 
The assistance to areas of substantial and persistent unemployment, 
the Labor Department cost if such a bill were to be passed would be 
$4,600,000. 

The registration of crew leaders which is in another bill in a pro- 
posal before Congress before was $169,000. We have a proposal for 
recovery of unpaid minimum wages and overtime compensation under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act which would cost $300,000. 

We have a proposal which would decrease our costs by charging 
the administrative costs under the Longshoremen’s Act to the em- 
ployer which would save $780,000 if it were passed. 

We have a proposal on the safety of Federal employees which costs 
$50,000. 

We have a proposal with respect to improvements in industry com- 
mittee minimum wage procedure under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
which would cost $30,000. 

Those are the items in our legislative program which would en- 
tail additional money. The bulk of the additional money entailed, 
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of course, as I pointed out, would come from the unemployment in- 
surance tax. 

Mr. Focarry. Some of these you have mentioned have not been 
suggested by the President; is that right ? 

Mr. Mollie. Which ones? 

Mr. Foearry. In the preliminary report of the Department of 
Labor for October was it not indicated that no legislative proposal 
is presently included in the President’s program which would re- 
quire the Federal registration of crew leaders, and give you authority 
to collect unpaid OV vertime compensation and minimum wages due 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act? 

Mr. Mircuety. The registration of crew leaders was presented in 
the last session of Congress and the recovery of unpaid minimum 
wages under the Fair Labor Standards Act. If the proposals have 
not been sent forward they will be. 

Mr. Focarry. The October report that was sent to the committee 
just a few days ago is a little confusing, then. 

Mr. Mircuety. It may be, Mr. Chairman. The legis!ative program 
forwarded to the Bureau of the Budget is divided into three groups 
and this may account for the misunderst: unding. 

Mr. Focarry. This was issued by the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Mrrcneii. Yes, but comment had not been obtained on all of 
the proposals. 


REPORT TO CONGRESS ON FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. Focarry. Does the President’s legislative program include an 
increase in the minimum wage under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
as revised in 1955? 

Mr. Mrrceneti. The Department of Labor is required to present to 
Congress an annual report on the operation of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. That is under section 4-D. That report is in preparation 
now and at that time whatever recommendation the administration 
and the Department have will be made known. 

Mr. Focarry. When will the report be ready ? 

Mr. Mircuett. In several weeks I believe. 

Mr. Focarry. When did the $1 minimum go into effect ? 

Mr. Mrreneni. March of 1956. 

Mr. Focarry. Has productivity per worker increased since then? 

Mr. Mircnety. This report which will be the 4-D report will con- 
tain all the information under productivity increases, under increases 
that may have taken place in the cost of living and so on, all of the 
factors which may affect consideration of changes, if any, of the mini- 
mum wage and I would be very happy when the report is ready to 
make it available. 

Mr. Foearry. I think you should have your Department get an- 
swers to these questions without regard to the report. Has the pro- 
ductivity per worker increased since ‘then? 

Mr. Mircrii. May I ask questions there ? 

Mr. Focarty. Yes. 

Mr. Mircnety. Productivity of what type of workers? 

Mr. Focarry. All covered under the law. 

Mr. Mircuety. All workers-covered under the law ? 
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Mr. Focarry. Yes; and also how much industrial profits and the 
cost of living has increased and whether or not these things are ex- 

ected to continue to increase. 

(Following the hearing, Secretary Mitchell supplied the informa- 
tion shown below on the trend of cost of living, productivity, and 
corporate profits, and the legislative program respecting legislation to 
recover back wages, in response to the Chairman’s questions :) 


Cost of living 

The Consumer Price Index rose by 9.5 percent between March 1956 and Novem- 
ber 1959. 

Productivity 

One measure of change in productivity is the index of real product per man- 
hour in the private sector of the economy. This index increased by 5.8 percent 
between 1955 and 1958, and by 5.5 percent between 1956 and 1958. We have not 
yet published a 1959 index, but preliminary estimates indicate that output per 
man-hour in the private e¢ -onomy went up about 4 percent between 1958 and 1959. 
Corporate profits 

Preliminary estimates by the Department of Commerce and the Council of 
Economic Advisors show that total corporate profits (before tax) increased by 
9 percent from 1955 to 1959 and 11.9 percent from 1956 to 1959. 

The ratio of corporate profits to national income originating in the corporate 
sector of the economy was 20.9 percent in the first three quarters of 1959 com- 
pared to 22.6 percent for the year 1955 and 20.6 percent for the year 1956. 

These profit figures reflect accelerated depreciation allowances during this 
period. 

Legislative program respecting legislation to recover back wages 

H.R. 8059, introduced by Congressman Frelinghuysen, would authorize the 
Federal courts to order the payment of unpaid minimum wages or overtime 
compensation to employees in injunctive actions brought under section 17 of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


RECOVERY OF UNPAID WAGES UNDER FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. Focarry. Does the President’s legislative program include 
legislation to authorize you to recover unpaid overtime and minimum 
wages / 

Mr. Mircne.n. Yes, to some extent. 

Mr. Foearry. You estimate that program to cost $300,000 ? 

Mr. Mircueun. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. How much is unrecovered annually because of the 
lack of the authority ? 

Mr. Mircne i. Mr. Dodson could answer that. 

Mr. Dopson. Underpayment in 1960 is estimated at $25 million and 
the amount of payment agreed to would be $14 million. The actual 
figures for fiscal year 1959 were underpayments in the amount of 
$22,403,000 and restitution agreed to, $12,885,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Is this expected to go up or not? 

Mr. Dovson. It is about the same ratio. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


Mr. Focarry. This press release is headed “Labor Department 
Makes Record Recovery,” and then it goes on to state that 1959 set a 
record. This seems like a fair indication that violations are also ap- 
proaching a new record. Are you asking for any increase for the 
Wage and Hour Division? 
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Mr. Mrrenett. I think it should be pointed out, Mr. Chairman, that 
as one goes on over the years by new methods and better- trained 

ple you are able to uncover v iolations that may have existed in the 
past but which were not discovered in the past. This increase would 
indicate a greater vigilance on the part of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion and a better-quality job. It may or may not “indicate an actual 
increase in violations. We believe that the money we have asked for 
in the Wage and Hour Division is sufficient for us to do the job that 
we have to do. 

Mr. Dopson. It has gone from $10 million to $22,400,000 in the 10- 
year period. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many years was that? 

Mr. Dopson. From 1949 to 1959. 

Mr. Focarry. Haven’t the laws been changed during that time? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes; the law has been changed. 

Mr. Focarry. How was it changed to help in these collections? 
Hasn't one section of the law allowed the Bureau to bri ing suit ? 

Mr. Dopson. No; the Secretary was permitted to bring suit for the 
employee when the employee requested it. This has helped some. 

Mr. Focarry. That was not allowable before this amendment, as I 
remember it. 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. It was up to the employee himself to go out and sue 
for himself. 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Mr. Mircuey. It was in 1955 when the minimum was raised. I 
think, too, Mr. Chairman, we are well aware that as the minimum 
increases, the possibility of the violations increase, too. 

Mr. Foearry. I suppose that has been true. I know it was true 
when it went from 75 cents to $1 and from 40 cents to 75 cents. I 
remember that, too. 

The Bureau request to you was for $12,508,600, and this is a little 
surprising. W babes it reached the Bureau of the Budget, the estimate 
had risen to $12,512,600. 

Mr. Mircue.y. There was this Federal employees health program 
which came in from the time of the Bureau’s request which had to be 
added to their request. 

Mr. Focarty. It was not much, but it was an increase which sur- 
prised me a little bit. So you asked for almost $1 million more than 
the Bureau of the Budget allowed you and 100 more positions. 

Mr. Mrrcnetx. About 100 more positions. This was for inspection. 

Mr. Focarry. What would the inspectors be for—to visit more 
plants? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, make more inspections. 

Mr. Focarry. Did you have any projection as to what might be 
accomplished by these increased visits if you had an additional 100 
inspectors ? 

Mr. Donson. I don’t have that with me but it was on the basis that 
additional inspectors would turn up more violations and we antici- 
pated it would be in keeping with the basic ratio. 

Mr. Focartry. How much more would be collected for that $1 mil- 
lion, just in round figures, quickly ? 

Mr. Mrrcney. That is quite an order to give quickly. 

Mr. Dopson. It ought to bring in about $4 million more. 
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MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Secretary, you appointed a rather distinguished 
group of men to study the Mexican farm labor program and make 
a report to you. Their report was quite critical and recommended 
some basic changes in the law. Does the President’s legislative pro- 
gram include a proposal incorporating these recoi: mended changes ? 

Mr. Mrrcnety. The President’s program has not been presented on 
that score yet. I am hopeful that when it is it will include this recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you any idea when that will be presented ? 

Mr. Mircuety. I don’t know. I understand it will be 2 or 3 months. 

Mr. Focarry. When? 

Mr. Mircuetu. June 30, 1961. 

Mr. Focarry. We had a lot of trouble because of waiting to the 
last minute for these extensions. You came up here a couple of times 
to get supplemental appropriations because for some reason or other 
the law wasn’t extended in time to put it in the regular appropriation 
request. 

Mr. Mircue.y. We are going to endeavor to get it before this Con- 
gress. 

NEW REGULATIONS REGARDING MIGRATORY FARM LABOR 


Mr. Focarry. Tell us about the new regulations with respect. to 
migratory farm labor. How does that differ from the old regulations 
and what objections have you had; where do the objections come 
from; and how are the regulations working out now ? 

Mr. Mircurni. We had considerable ‘objection from Members of 
Congress, from farm groups. There was an allegation that our at- 
tempt to modify these regulations went beyond the authority of the 
Secretary of Labor. This was cleared by securing an opinion from 
the Attorney General under the act that the Secretary of Labor had 
authority to issue such regulations. The regulations were issued and 
placed in the Federal Register several months ago and the amend- 
ments as you know are designed to prevent the use of tax supported 
facilities to recruit domestic labor from out of State sources at lower 
than local prevailing standards, 

The amendments are of concern principally to farmers of the 
United States who employ the great majority of the farmworkers. 
It required changes in the practice only of those farm employers who 
fail to meet local farm standards. There was a great deal of dis- 
tress I think in some quarters as to what that regulation set out to do. 
At some point it was alleged that the Department of Labor was try- 
ing to set ap por ailing standards when in fact all we were requiring 
was that the farmer who worked under this and recruited through the 
State employment services would meet whatever the prevailing local 
standards are. I think the standards will have a beneficial effect. 
They have been in effect for the last few months and we have not yet 
had a crop period sufficient to indicate exactly what the effect. will be 
or sid Ss Every one who is concerned or interested in standards 
in farm labor has endorsed the action of the Department. Some peo- 
ple, particularly some segments of the labor movement, felt that we 
did not go far enough. I think that we have been reasonable and fair 
in what we have attempted to do, 
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Mr. Foearry. And others thought you went tuo far ? 
Mr. Mrrewetyi. Oh, yes; and others thought we went too far. 


EXPANSION OF ACTIVITIES IN THE OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. Focarry. What is the significance of the change to give Bu- 
reau status to the International Labor Affairs? 

Mr. Mrircweiy. Over two-thirds of the activities of the Interna- 
tional Labor Affairs, the Office of International Labor Affairs are fi- 
nanced by other agencies, ICA, State Department, and others so 
that we have an operation consisting of over 150 full-time plus a 
number of part-time people which do not show up in our budget. 
Mr. Lodge and Mr. O’Connell and I felt it would be easier to handle 
under a Bureau status, and that was the basic significance. 

Mr. Fogarry. You are asking for a significant increase for this 
Bureau. 

Mr. Mircuety. Eighteen jobs, I believe. 

Mr. Fogarry. $150,000. 

Mr. Mircnety.. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. As you know, I have been a supporter of this activ- 
ity for some years and I told you a couple of years ago that I 
thought you performed a good service in convincing some of the Op- 
ponents that it was not just a labor activity but that you took into 
consideration the overall problems on a worldwide basis. I think you 
have had a significant effect upon some of those who had been con- 
demning this as just another labor front of some kind. I think that 
expresses my views. Howdowestand now? These people with whom 
you talked a couple of years ago, are they still favorable to it? 

Mr. Mrrcners. I think, with relation to the Bureau activities in the 
ILO, that the management group, for 2 or 3 years, were very reluctant 
to participate to the extent that they should in the ILO, but now have 
changed their point of view. Certainly the relationship between the 
employment group, the ILO group and the Government groups have 
improved considerably. I think there is no longer any threat from 
the employer group as there was 2 or 3 years ago ‘of withdrawal from 
the ILO. I think the employer group has seen that what happens 
worldwide in terms of worker's standards has a great effect on Amer- 
ican business both here and abroad and that the ILO is the only 
institution, the only organization in the world in which the impact 
of the American thinking can be brought into this area. While I do 
not agree with all of the programs of the ILO I think that they are 
now convinced that it is to the best interests of the American employer 
to mae ite in the ILO. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think they would favor this increase of 
$150,000 ? 

Mr. Mircneti. I would not put myself in a position of speaking 
for employers. I could not. But certainly this would be to their 
best_ interests, to the best interests of American business, not only in 
the ILO but as I pointed out in my statement it is more or less recog- 
nized that labor unions and labor or ganizations in some of these newly 
developed countries are a great influence in these countries, on whether 
they go toward the democracy or toward communism. This strength- 
ening of the Office of International Labor Affairs or the Bureau of 
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International Labor Affairs I think is not only to the best interests of 
the United States and its foreign policy, but peculiarly and spe- 
cifically to the American employer. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think that is a good statement. I happen to agree 
with you on the U.S. participation in these activities. I think it 
would be an awful mistake if we ever pulled out, especially since 
Russia decided to come in and play an active role. 

Mr. Mircnet.. Take a look at a continent like Africa, the tre- 
mendous market that is there to be developed, and as I pointed out 
in my statement. some of the leaders among the newly nationalized 
countries of Africa are labor leaders, are people from the labor move- 
ment who have become politically active because in many countries 
this is the only way that labor can express itself. I think more and 
more it is to our interest to see to it that we understand these people 
and that they understand us. 


CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Dodson might answer this. How much does 
the Office of Civilian and Defense Mobilization allow to the Depart- 
ment this year? 

Mr. Dopson. This year it is $800,000. 

Mr. Focarry. What activities does that cover? 

Mr. Dopson. It covers activities pertaining to the distribution and 
expansion and training of the labor force. 

Mr. Focarry. Is there a breakdown ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Put that in the record if you will. 

Mr. Dopson. How much do you want? The justifications? 

Mr. Foearry. That will be satisfactory. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFrFIcE oF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1960 1961 




















— . es —_—_—_— $$$ nes — a 
Allocation or estimate -. $800, 000 $1, 500, 000 
Obligations by activity 

1960 estimate 1961 estimate Change 
Description -s Kae Se ee een na? Eee AP 
Posi-| Amount | Posi-| Amount | Posi-| Amount 
tions tions | tions 
1. Distribution, expansion, and training of the | a Pee ll ki 
labor force 5 $50, 000 17 | $160,900 | +12 | +$110, 900 
2. Economic meastires to insure stability 8 | 73, 000 15 | 144,000 | +7 +71, 000 
3. Economic data in support of policy and opera- | 
tions ‘ } 21] 128, 000 | 35 | 272,400 | +14 +144, 400 
4. Emergency manpower operations - - - 11 405, 000 | 11 744, 200 +339, 200 
5. Central coordination 12 | 144,000 | 15} 178,500 | +3 +34, 500 
Total obligations ry ane 57 800, 000 93 | 


1, 500,000 | +36 +700, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


timbte, fecal: year 1900s 2nids i ee LE $1, 500, 000 
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A. GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Presidential assignment of civil defense and defense mobilization responsi- 
bilities provides that the Department of Labor, consistent with the national plan 
for civil defense and defense mobilization and subject to policy direction and 
central program control of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, is respon. 
sible for preparing national emergency plans and programs covering: 

1. Expansion, distribution, skill development, utilization, and emergency 
management of the labor force. 

2. Economic measures to insure stability of the labor force. 

3. Economic-advisory services required for emergency manpower opera- 
tions and policy formulation. 

4. Organization plans and administrative methods for ensuring operational 
eapability during an emergency. 

The Department of Labor’s program is predicated on the need to develop, as 
quickly as possible, an acceptable capability at all levels of Government to meet 
manpower and wage stabilization problems in the postattack period. The pro- 
posed program for fiscal year 1961, therefore, gives greatest emphasis to pre- 
attack planning for postattack situations of the kind indicated by the attack 
pattern used in Operation Alerts 1958 and 1959. 

There is every indication that manpower will be short relative to other re 
sources, and may well be the critical resource whose proper allocation and judi- 
cious use will be essential for survival. Operation Alert 1959 showed that in 
every region of the country manpower required for survival operations would 
have to be curtailed sharply even when the labor force was expanded to include 
young teenagers and women without previous work experience. It is essential, 
therefore, that special programs be developed for effective utilization of labor 
force survivors, as well as new entrants, in order that the postattack labor force 
be able to meet the extraordinary demands that will be made upon it. Such 
planning efforts cannot be covered by budget for normal planning operations of 
the Department. 

Until the past year, the Department has been severely limited by lack of funds 
for emergency manpower operations. In fiscal year 1960, for the first time, the 
Department received from OCDM sufficient funds for initiating a limited coordi- 
nated program for readiness at the State levels, as well as a limited develop- 
mental program at the national level. The budget request for fiscal year 1961, 
for the most part, provides for a continuation of those activities that will be begun 
in fiscal year 1960. Nearly one-half of the budget requested for emergency 
manpower planning by the Department of Labor is for maintaining the staff and 
continuing the programs started in fiscal year 1960 in State employment security 
agencies. These are the agencies which will have the actual operating respon- 
sibility of the emergency manpower program in the field. The remaining funds 
requested are in support of the State activities, essential planning by the head- 
quarter’s staff that will permit effective utilization of State agency operations, 
and programs needed for intelligent overall planning at the national level in an 
emergency. 

Also during fiscal year 1961, the Department will continue its wage stabiliza- 
tion program initiated during the current fiscal year. The objective of this 
program will be the completion of plans for adequate administration of wage 
stabilization programs at regional, State, and local levels. These programs will 
be administered through Federal employees, adequately trained in wage stabili- 
zation procedures. 

B. PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


1. Expansion, distribution, skill development, and utilization of the 


RR TI caries ncgeosiencwascicsheens siaiinianiinsinpensinccipilstibicd the Gist Skesiieela dele ake $160, 900 
(a) Identification of skills essential to civil defense and mobilization purposes 
($15,600) 


(1) Need for activity—The manpower agency not only has the basie respon- 
sibility for recruitment of civil defense staff following an attack, but also must 
plan jointly with the civil defense organization, in anticipation of an attack, for 
the numbers and kinds of manpower which will be needed by the civil defense 
agencies in an emergency. 

To carry out these responsibilities, a standardized system of identifying essen- 
tial civil defense skills must be developed and kept current. With such a system, 
the employment service will be able to identify skills which are available in one 
community and needed in another. Such information is also essential to man- 
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wer Officials at all levels of government in determining the extent to which 
preattack training programs in selected occupational fields should be expanded, 
intensified, or accelerated. 

A tentative list of civil defense occupations, developed in 1957 (which could 
not be field tested, validated, or revised by reason of lack of funds in subse- 
quent years) is largely out of date because of changes in civil defense 
concepts. 

(2) Action required.—With the assistance of staff technicians in two selected 
State employment security agencies, an analysis will be undertaken of civil 
defense jobs which the employment service has already classified and which 
are interchangeable among communities. Other survival-activity jobs will be 
defined and classified and the total list will be related to existing jobs as de- 
fined in the “Dictionary of Occupational Titles.” 

The task cannot be completed in 1961. It will be necessary, in fiscal year 
1962, to validate the 1961 list by studies in at least two more States, to field 
test it in other States, and to revise it as necessary. If adequate funds are 
made available in that year, it may also be possible to work with OCDM toward 
the development of more nearly standardized mission statements for State and 
local civil defense services and model organizations and staffing patterns for 
those services. Otherwise, this cooperative task with OCDM will need to be 
deferred until adequate funds are available. 

(3) Stafing.—To participate with and to coordinate the work of the two 
State agencies assisting in this project for 1961, one professional and one cleri- 
cal position will be required in the national office. 


(b) Expansion and utilization of the labor force ($70,900) 

(1) Need for activity.—Special studies of the potential effect of a massive 
attack on the United States, such as those based upon recent Operation Alert 
assumptions, point out that in an emergency the surviving labor force must 
be augmented by large numbers of persons, primarily women and children, not 
normally in the labor force if the Nation is to survive and recover. 

(2) Action required.—Revised guidelines for expansion and utilization of the 
labor force will be developed for translation by State agencies into a series of 
State and community action programs. These guidelines will cover such ap- 
proaches as cooperation with public and private groups whose help will be 
needed to accomplish the proposed expansion measures and estimating and 
making the best use of workers in nonurban areas which are less likely to be 
attacked. They will also include skill surveys in selected areas as part of the 
development of a program of preemergency training of workers within industrial 
organizations and other units to perform specific defense tasks which are re- 
lated to their regular duties and which can be carried out as team activities in 
an emergency. There has been practically no work done in this field in fiscal 
year 1960, except the continuation of such pilot-skill surveys as are partially 
financed by OCDM out of special research funds. 

The need for additional manpower in the postattack period will be so great 
survival will depend on the speed with which women and children not previously 
in the labor force can be recruited and utilized effectively. It is therefore 
necessary to make adequate plans for effective utilization of women and chil- 
dren, including those below the age of 14. 

In fiscal year 1960, a start was made in the program for planning the effective 
recruitment and utilization of women. In fiscal year 1961, this program will 
be continued. Appropriate materials for guidance to the field operating units 
will be prepared. Liaison will be established and maintained with OCDM wom- 
en’s activities regional offices and State civil defense agencies. 

No work has been undertaken to date with regard to the possible utilization of 
young children. It is therefore proposed to develop and carry out plans for 
a technical labor utilization program that would include the recruitment of 
young workers and for developing plans that would maximize the safe work- 
ing conditions for such individuals, insofar as the postattack environment 
would permit. Plans will also be undertaken for developing policies and pro- 
cedures for needed cooperation of State agencies concerned in peacetime with 
employment of children. 

It is expected that, by the end of fiscal year 1961, the national office develop- 
mental work involved will be completed. Field testing and assistance to the 
States in installing the projects will probably need to be planned for fiscal 
year 1962. 
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(3) Stafing.—This activity in fiscal year 1961 will require five professional] 
and three clerical positions. 


(c) Skill development ($14,000) 


(1) Need for activity.—As studies reveal skill shortages in a mobilization or 
postattack economy, effective plans must be ready for meeting skill deficits, 
Plans for postattack acceleration of training programs are essential for maxi- 
mization of the limited postattack manpower resources. 

(2) Action required.—In fiscal year 1960, a start will have been made to 
identify training problems involved in utilizing an expanded labor force. This 
program must be continued in fiscal year 1961. The overall program will in- 
clude identifying training facilities needed for upgrading of workers’ skills, 
Training officials in industry will be encouraged to develop training programs 
for accelerated use in an emergency. Training programs will be developed for 
utilizing workers at their highest skill potentials through upgrading, conversion 
training, and matching skills from one trade or occupation to another. 

(3) Stafing—One professional person has been assigned to this activity. 


(ad) Allocation and distribution ($40,200) 


(1) Need for activity.—State employment security agencies and their local 
employment offices must have effective procedures for channeling and distribut- 
ing the limited surviving labor force to the most urgent needs, as determined by 
the civil defense and mobilization officials who have responsibility for directing 
survival, restoration, and recovery programs. These procedures must include 
devices for management of manpower resources under circumstances vastly dif- 
ferent from those under which World War II employment stabilization programs 
were effective. 

(2) Action required.—It is expected that by the end of fiscal year 1960, draft 
guidelines will have been prepared for issuance to the States during the follow- 
ing year for adapting local office employment service operations to meet a period 
of full mobilization under conditions short of general war. During fiscal year 
1961, studies will be made of the degree to which World War II measures would 
be applicable to a general war situation and applicable modifications of these 
measures will be developed. In addition, techniques will be developed to guide 
State employment security agencies in translating production urgencies into man- 
power priorities. Plans must also be developed, in cooperation with OCDM, for 
the application of other manpower management measures authorized in classified 
mobilization plans. Such plans will not be made available to non-Federal per- 
sonnel until proper authorities determine that the actions involved are essential 
for the accomplishment of assigned missions. During fiscal year 1961, it will be 
possible only to bring these developmental measures to completion. Assistance 
to the States in installing these procedures in local offices will be planned for 
fiscal year 1962. 

(3) Staffing.—These activities will require three professional positions and 
one clerical position in fiscal year 1961. 

(e) Employment security coordination ($20,200) 

(1) Need for activity.—Several expert units of headquarter’s specialists and 
operating representatives in the regional offices will be responsible for the 
planning and developmental work and for provision of leadership to the 54 
State employment security agencies and their 1,800 local offices in the fields of 
expansion, utilization, and distribution of the labor force; labor market analysis 
and postattack reporting; and organizational and operational readiness. The 
activities and work products of these staffs must be coordinated to insure attain- 
ment of overall objectives, consistency of approach, adequacy of cooperation, and 
effective utilization of developmental staffs. 

(2) Action required.—The work of staff specialists within the Department 
preparing material for use of State employment security agencies and their 
local offices will be coordinated and integrated into a consistent set of programs 
and operating instructions. Developmental and program reports of the State 
employment security agencies will be summarized and evaluated for use in 
advising the Department on need for program revision and implementation. 

Manpower elements of survival plans of State and local governments will be 
reviewed for consistency with the national plan and appropriate guidance will 
be given to the regional offices and States agencies for bringing about the highest 
possible degree of such consistency. This activity is of a continuing nature from 
year to year. 
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(3) Stafing—To achieve the necessary coordination, one professional and one 
clerical position is required. 
9 Economic measures to insure stability of the work force___--------- $144, 000 


~ 


(a) General statement.—This comprehensive program will include provisions 
not only for wage and salary stabilization (including maintenance of effective 
labor-management relations in an emergency), but provide also for worker 
incentive, income maintenance, reemployment rights, death and disability bene- 
fits, and methods of wage and salary compensation for authorized civil defense 
workers. 

In fiscal year 1960, limited funds were available for initiating planning of 
wage and salary stabilization. It is proposed that for fiscal year 1961, this 
essential emergency readiness planning activity be accelerated. These plans 
will be completed and emphasis will be on operational readiness of all units 
involved in administration. 

In addition, other planning measures essential for insuring stability of the 
labor force will be started. 


(b) Wage and salary stabilization in an emergency (including labor-management 
relations) ($119,000) 

(1) Need for activity.—Federal plans provide for stabilization of wages and 
salaries as one of the first Government orders in the event of an emergency. 
Machinery must be established in the preattack period to insure effective opera- 
tions at the local level in the postattack period. Maximum output will depend 
upon effective labor-management relationships. Plans must, therefore, be devel- 
oped to insure policies that will encourage harmonious relationships and mini- 
mize labor-management conflicts. 

(2) Action required.—Limited funds received in fiscal year 1961 have been 
used for initiating a program that will outline a ready-to-operate wage stabili- 
zation program and a training program that will provide the major tools, proce- 
dures, and materials needed to make the wage stabilization plan operational 
at the local level in a minimum period of time after the freeze order is issued. 
This program must be brought to an early completion, which is not possible with 
present level of funds available. 

This program will develop essential regulations and policies in terms of the 
probable stabilization program, including coverage, jurisdiction, and application 
of stabilization policies. Stabilization policies consistent with the economic 
assumptions of the anticipated emergencies will be translated into stabilization 
standards to be used for adjusting wages and salaries. Appeals procedures will 
be considered and specific proposals drafted. Manuals will be prepared for train- 
ing Federal employees who will have responsibility for carrying out wage stabili- 
zation programs at all geographic levels. 

The Labor-Management Advisory Committee for stabilization and labor- 
management relationships in an emergency, instituted during fiscal year 1960, 
will be continued. Organizational and operational plans will be developed for 
overall labor disputes activity. The contributions of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service plans will be considered. Plans will be developed for decen- 
tralization of the handling of wage stabilization and labor disputes; manuals 
will be prepared for use by local and State personnel responsible for such prob- 
lems, whenever communication with Washington and the field offices is not pos- 
sible. Plans will be made for coordination of mediation activity by State de- 
partments of labor. Plans will also include utilizing field staff of FMCS for 
training those involved in settling disputes. 

(3) Stafing.—This activity in fiscal year 1961 will require eight professional 
and three clerical positions. 


(c) Reemployment rights ($12,500) 


(1) Need for activity.—Effective utilization of manpower will require maxi- 
mum willingness of the work force to accept emergency assignments. To in- 
sure such mobility, the labor force engaged in civil defense tasks will be in- 
terested in reemployment in their regular employment after the emergency 
period. 

(2) Action required—The Department will prepare civilian workers’ re- 
employment rights handbook and training materials necessary for practical 
testing of the handbook’s instructions in field offices. The handbook would be 
prepared in a format to fit into a departmental mobilization handbook. The 
program would be reviewed with labor and management officials and field tested 
in a number of localities to determine its adaptability for use in an emergency. 
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Necessary forms would be prepared to make this program operable. Materials 
to be prepared will include suggested regulations and instructions for activating 
the civilian worker reemployment program. 

(3) Staffing—tThis activity in fiscal year 1961 will require one professional 
and one clerical position. 


(d) Death and disability benefits ($12,500) 


(1) Need for activity—OCDM has delegated to the Department of Labor re. 
sponsibility to develop a plan to provide compensation payments for injury or 
death of the civilian labor force during an emergency. The program for death 
and disability benefits previously prepared by the Department of Labor provides 
coverage only for authorized civil defense workers. Experience gained through 
analysis of massive attack patterns indicates a need for a death and disability 
program covering the entire labor force, instead of only those who meet the 
technical definition of an “authorized” civil defense worker. 

(2) Action required.—A study will be undertaken that will develop a plan for 
a long-range program to provide death and disability benefits for the labor force 
(including civil defense volunteers and their dependents), injured or killed ag 
a result of war injuries and to define the respective responsibilities of the 
Federal Government and the States for providing such benefits; the extent to 
which existing workmen’s compensation systems should be superseded or supple- 
mented by Federal programs; possible alternatives to a workmen’s compensation 
approach to the problem; and a study of the war injury compensation laws and 
their administration in effect in European countries in World War IT. 

(3) Stafing.—This activity in fiscal year 1961 will require one professional 
and one clerical position. 


3. Economic data in support of policy and operations 


(a) General statement 


The effectiveness of any emergency manpower operation will depend on the 
quality and speed with which factors affecting the availability of manpower, 
the demands for manpower, and the postattack productivity-efficiency of man- 
power can be summarized and analyzed for decisionmaking purposes. An effec- 
tive economic data program is essential for an orderly and rational assessment 
of probab'e imbalances, in terms of manpower, and will permit better preattack 
planning at all levels. 

This continuing program entails the collecting, developing, and stockpiling of 
statistical materials necessary to facilitate rapid policy formulation in emer- 
gency situations. Under this program, up-to-date data would be developed and 
maintained to provide estimates of the labor force by occupation and industry 
and a set of postattack productivity adjustments for use at national, regional, 
State and area levels, for varying postattack conditions. 

In addition, plans must be completed for an effective system of reporting 
critical manpower information at all levels of government to higher echelons 
in the postattack period. Any system of prepositioned preattack information 
essential for postattack planning will need to be supplemented and eventually 
superseded by an adequate system of on-the-spot reporting of information in 
the postattack period. Such a system of postattack reporting must also be 
planned in the calm of preattack period. 

(b) Manpower resources (196,500) 

(1) Need for activity.—Policymaking bodies at all geographic levels do not 
have adequate information they would need for estimation of the postattack 
labor force by age, sex, occupation, and industry. 

(2) Action required.—Estimates of the labor force and employment for major 
industry divisions with some occupational detail (25 selected key oceupations) 
will be provided on a national, regional, State, and metropolitan area basis 
during fiscal year 1960. The data will be prepared in a form for use by the 
electronic computer facilities of the National Damage Assessment Center and 
for regionally placed electronic computers, when installed. 

Additionally in fiscal 1960, representation will be provided to NDAC at the 
classified OCDM relocation site. Such representation will consist of expert 
technical advice in the manpower area to the Director of NDAC: advice and 
assistance in the selection and preparation of data to be programed into the 
NDAC computer system and in analysis of data derived: and participation in 
planning and carrying out of test exercises to assess.the damage and strviving 
capability of the Nation’s economy with special reference to the manpower 
aspects. 
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During fiscal year 1961, further detail will be developed in the inventory of 
manpower resources. Estimates for an additional 25 occupations important in 
the postattack situation would be prepared for each metropolitan area and con- 
seuently all higher levels. Work will start on developing updated occupational 
composition patterns for all industries in the United States. When completed 
(end of fiscal year 1962) these patterns will provide greatly improved occupa- 
tional estimates for various geographic areas. In fiscal 1961 occupational dis- 
tribution information will be obtained for those industries using occupations 
most important in a post attack situation. Representation with NDAC will be 
continued in the development and use of manpower resources data, including 
the development of procedures to translate estimates of surviving population 
at all geographic levels into estimates of surviving labor force with available 
detail by critical occupations. 

(3) Staffing—To carry out this program a staff of 18 professional and 9 
clerical positions will be required. 


(c) Manpower reuirements ($46,000) 

(1) Need for activity—Operation Alert 1959, as reported from all regions, 
clearly demonstrated the need for estimates of productivity-efficiency in a post- 
attack situation, in regard to both individual and industrial efficiency losses. 
Without such postattack productivity-efficiency adjustment factors, usable esti- 
mates of manpower requirements cannot be made, decisionmaking in an emergency 
for operational readiness will be greatly handicapped, and operational readiness 
will be impaired. 

2) Action required.—No data reflecting postattack productivity adjustments 
are currently known to exist. During fiscal 1960, a survey will be made of exist- 
ing published and unpublished data developed through the Strategic Bombing 
Survey of World War II, and of other similar studies, if such exist. To the 
extent possible, this survey will assist in developing an analytical framework 
for evaluating bomb damage on production, employment, and productivity. As 
necessary and appropriate, additional information will be developed by direct 
investigation of major areas in foreign countries subjected to saturation and/or 
atomic attacks during World War II. The requisite analytical framework will 
be near to completion by the end of fiscal 1960. 

In fiscal year 1961, the framework development will be completed and a start 
will be made on determining the level of detail required to construct usable post- 
attack adjustment estimates. A major part of this task will involve analysis 
of the effects on general productivity of the changeover from normal to emergency 
production schedules. In addition, the secondary effects of major bottlenecks 
in production, transportation, and distribution will have to be evaluated to 
determine their indirect effects on productivity levels. Gross adjustment data 
will be available by the close of fiscal 1961, with some detail in the more critical 
survival industries. Additionally, a start will be made on (a) estimates of 
man-hour requirements for selected survival items, (b) the development of 
procedures for translating industrial production schedules into man-hour require- 
ments, and (c) the development of methods for estimating manpower re- 
quirements—total and by key occupations. 

(3) Stafing.—To carry out this program a staff of three professional and two 
clerical positions will be required. 


(d) Postattack reporting and local estimates of surviving workers ($29,900) 


(1) Need for activity—Data on the number and types of surviving workers 
at the local level are essential to postattack recruitment and allocation operations 
of local employment offices. Surviving communities must be capable not only 
of developing such data, but also of determining the demand for remaining 
manpower resources to serve as a basis for urgent on-the-spot operations. In 
addition, such information must be forwarded in usable form to higher geographic 
echelons, including the regional and national offices of the Department of Labor, 
to permit intelligent and comprehensive planning for the optimum utilization of 
manpower resources. The postattack reporting system must be made responsive 
to the variations of local circumstances and operating needs in the postattack 
period. 

(2) Action required.—Techniques for appraisal of surviving manpower re- 
sources at the local level will utilize, in the event of daytime attack, preexisting 
information, particularly such data as those obtained through regular area labor 
market reports and area skill surveys. It will also take into account the 
dispersal and relocation of workers during various stages of the postdisaster 
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period, consistent with the applicable provisions of individual State and local 
survival plans. They will also use data available from proposed special 
registration arrangements. In addition, exploration will be carried out of the 
usefulness of such techniques as place-of-work-place-of-residence studies as a 
basis for estimating, by industry and occupation, surviving manpower after a 
nighttime attack. A postattack reporting system will be established which will 
also permit the provision of information on surviving manpower to the National 
Damage Assessment Center and regional computers, wherever available, and to 
other appropriate governmental agencies. A variety of instructions will be 
required to permit meaningful reporting by attacked and unattacked areas and 
for different periods of restoration of the economy. Lack of funds has deterred 
work in these activities to date. 

The developmental work involved will be on a pilot basis in 1961, and will re- 
quire the assistance, during part of the year, of staff in two or three selected State 
agencies. During fiscal year 1962, the findings should be field tested in other 
States and validated, and the drafting of appropriate program materials, includ- 
ing instructions to the State agencies, should be well underway. 

(3) Stafing.—To carry out the national office developmental work involved, 
and to coordinate the work to be performed in the States, the national office 
will require two professional and two clerical positions. 


4. Emergency manpower organization and operations___.__..-___-~~_- $744, 200 
(a) National office ($23,400) 


(1) Need for activity—In the event of an attack, local, State, and national 
manpower authorities must be able to install an organizational structure ade- 
quate to meet the emergency. Guidance must be furnished to the States for 
adapting their organizations, chains of command, and administrative and fiscal 
arrangements to accommodate the extraordinary programs and and stresses 
of a postattack situation. Guidance must also be given them in establishing 
and maintaining working arrangements with other governmental agencies 
having responsibilities or interests in the manpower field. These measures need 
to be planned for fiscal year 1961, based upon the expected completion, by or 
shortly after the close of fiscal year 1960, of national office assistance to the 
States in the revision of their defense readiness plans to bring about consist- 
ency with the national plan. 

(2) Action required.—Training materials will be drafted for use by State 
employment security agencies to inform their staffs of their mobilization and 
post attack duties. Current administrative guidelines will be brought up to 
date and expanded to provide specific procedural recommendations regarding 
postattack fiscal, administrative, and personnel activities. Statements of 
principles will be developed and issued on internal organization structures and 
on interagency relationships. These materials will be completed by the end of 
fiscal year 1961. Field testing, validation, and necessary revision will be sched- 
uled for fiscal year 1912, if funds permit. 

(3) Staffing.—In order to carry out the necessary developmental work, the 
national office will require two professional and one clerical position. 


(b) Regional offices ($100,800) 


(1) Need for activity— Coordination is needed at the regional level between 
Department of Labor manpower programs and those of the OCDM. Such co- 
ordination can be brought about effectively only through the designation, in 
each OMA regional office, of a staff member specifically responsible for working 
with the resources and production and manpower specialists in the OCDM regional 
offices. In addition, provision must be made for direct assistance to the State 
employment security agencies in developing and improving their overall 
defense readiness plans, in developing program materials for use in their local 
offices, in installing such materials and training personnel in their use, and in 
making administrative arrangements for the postattack operation of local em- 
ployment offices. This is a continuing activity, essential to manpower 
planning from year to year. 

(2) Action required.—During fiscal year year 1961, the defense manpower 
representatives appointed in the eight OMA regional offices in 1960 will continue 
to serve as liaison with the OCDM regional offices. They will continue to 
participate directly with those offices in all aspects of resources and production 
planning in which manpower is involved. They will also continue to serve as 
executive secretaries to regional labor-management manpower committees and 
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will particpate in the deliberations of those committees. They will work individ- 
ually with the State agencies to assist them in defense readiness plannng and post- 
attack and mobilization manpower programing. 

(3) Staffing.—Hight professional positions (one in each of the eight OMA 
regional offices) will be required. 

(ce) State offices ($620,000) 

(1) Need for activity.—In each State employment security agency there is need, 
on a continuing year-to-year basis, for an emergency manpower readiness unit 
to translate the nationally prepared guidelines, in all aspects of manpower pro- 
gram activity, into specific operational procedures and methods for use at the 
local level. There is also need for the continuing development of programs and 
procedures to meet the individual circumstances of each State, as determined by 
such factors as the nature of its economy, the character of its operational survival 
plan, its civil defense laws, regulations, and organization, or its employment 
security law. As necessary to help the Department in developing manpower 
programs of national scope, assistance needs to be furnished by the State agencies 
in special research studies, pilot installations, and validation studies. 

(2) Action required.—The allocations made to the State employment security 
agencies for fiscal year 1960 manpower programing and planning will continue 
to be applicable in 1961, with some slight modification to provide additional 
financial support for those selected State agencies which will participate in na- 
tional developmental work. The small emergency manpower readiness unit in 
each State will continue to adapt, supplement, and apply national guidance 
materials, to develop individual State programs and procedures, and to refine 
and improve State and local defense readiness plans. 

In addition, preliminary plans can be begun for the installation of mobilization 
and defense programs in local offices and training of State office and local office 
staffs in their implementation. The actual installation and training measures 
will have to be deferred until adequate funds are provided for the additional 
staff which would be needed for this intensified activity. 

(3) Staffing.—To continue this activity at about the same scale as in fiscal 
year 1960, and to absorb the costs of assisting in national developmental work, 
an average of slightly over two positions will be required for each State agency 
in fiscal year 1961. 
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(a) Need for activity 

The proposed civil defense and mobilization programs for the Department of 
Labor for fiscal year 1961 will require top level coordination within the Depart- 
ment, as well as with OCDM and other agencies of Government. 


(b) Action required 

Within the Department activities assigned to the Bureaus and to the field offices 
must be guided and controlled in accordance with overall plans of the Secretary 
of Labor as approved by OCDM. The emergency chain of command, now in ef- 
fect, will be reexamined to judge its adequacy for meeting a variety of emergency 
operating situations. New organizational patterns must be tested. Regional of- 
fice capability must be strengthened through closer participation in emergency 
planning. Continuity of Government must be insured through constant supervi- 
sion of improvements to be made in facilities. Departmental personnel must be 
trained to administer the emergency program of the Department. The Depart- 
ment must train its headquarters and field personnel in techniques of self-preser- 
vation, radiological defense and decontamination, and other self-improvement 
measures, in the event of an attack on the United States. 

Effective coordination must be maintained between the Department and OCDM 
in the development of permanent plans, as well as the planning of special exer- 
cises. The Department must assign staff to the OCDM relocation site and provide 
leadership and direction to such staff. It must develop interagency understand- 
ings affecting availability and utilization of manpower. These departments and 
agencies include the Railroad Retirement Board, Maritime Administration, Selec- 
tive Service System, Civil Service Commission, National Science Foundation, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and Department of Defense. It 
must participate actively in overall planning related to such objectives as con- 
tinuity of government, improvement in techniques for resource management (in- 
cluding overall estimates of resources and requirements), and the improvement 
of emergency operation measures. 
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In fiscal year 1960 OCDM initiated a series of regional meetings for the pur- 
pose of developing operational capability in the management of manpower at the 
State level. These activities will be expanded in fiscal year 1961 and will require 
substantial participation by the Office of the Secretary of the Department of 
Labor working closely with the Manpower Office of OCDM. 

The executive reserve program of the Department of Labor will be further 
expanded. Twenty new reservists will be recruited. Security checks will have 
to be made for those added to the executive reserve roster. Training programs 
will be conducted for maintaining knowledgability and interest on the part of 
new reservists, as well as of those previously inducted into the program. Proper 
administrative and budget control must be continued. An information program 
will be developed to dovetail the Department’s public information emergency 
manpower program with that sponsored by OCDM in order to advance Govern- 
ment, industry, and professional understanding of the manpower role in an 
emergency. 

(c) Staffing 

Central coordination and administration of the executive reserve program will 
require nine professional and six clerical positions. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you doing any work for them or loaning them 


any personnel for which you are not being reimbursed 
Mr. Dopson. No, sir. 


FIELD OFFICES 


Mr. Foaarry. Do you plan to realine any regions or reorganize any 
of your field offices ? 
Mr. Dopson. No immediate plans along that line, Mr. Chairman, 


BUREAU OF LABOR MANAGEMENT REPORTS 


Mr. Mircuenyi. As this new Bureau of Labor-Management Reports 
unfolds there will be the problem there of locating regional offices. 
We do not intend to determine locations until we see what the load 
is going to be, and we will not be in a position to know that until we 
get the first few, or the an: lysis of the financial reports, which will 
come in this spring. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you any problems in getting space for your 
employees ? 

Mr. Dopson. We have had some problem in getting space, but, for- 
tunately, Congress allowed us authority to pay ‘for the space as it was 
needed for the new program. TheGS A apparently ran out of money; 
and when a new activity is given to an agency and it must depend 
upon the GSA to get space for it and they have no money, you have a 
problem. The thing that saved us was the authority you gave us to 
use some of the money for this new Bureau for the payment of rent 
in the District of Columbia. No appropriation is available for that 
purpose unless it is specifically authorized here in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Focarry. What happens if you don’t get the money requested 
for this new Bureau ? 

Mr. Mircuent. I think the intent of the Congress would be vigorous 
enforcement of the new law, and that intent might be defeated. 

Mr. Focarry. I remember very well the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. I served on this committee when the first appropriation was 
granted in fiscal year 1949. We sat here and the committee said, 
“Well, we are going to give them everything they asked for.” T hat 
was about $9 million or $10 million, and I think we were spending 
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about $5 million under the Wagner Act, Later I found myself voting 
for the NLRB against amendments to cut the appropriation ; I was 
defending it on the floor. Now that is a sort of a paradox, is it not, 
to have to defend an appropriation for something you voted against 
on principle; defend it against reductions proposed by those who were 
responsible for the legislation, but who wanted economy, so they 
claimed. That has happened several times. 

Mr. Mircue tt. I hope it doesn’t happen here. 

















BUDGET ALLOWANCE 





BUREAU OF THE 








Mr. Focarry. You asked for quite a bit more money than the 
Bureau of the Budget allowed you. The Bureau of the Budget cut 
you $835,000 and 68 positions. What was behind their thinking in 
cutting you back? Thatisa pretty sizable cut. 

Mr. Mircnety. This matter is really one of opinion because we do 
not know yet exactly what our load is going to be. Neither does the 
Bureau of the Budget and this is based upon one group’s estimate 
versus another group’s. With the 620 positions that we have asked for, 
if the Congress will appropriate that money I can assure you, Mr. 
Chairman, ‘that the Department of Labor will is a real job here. If 
additional money is needed and we find that the load is greater than 
either the Bureau of the Budget or we anticipated, we certainly will 
be back for more. 

Mr. Focarry. I hope when you say a real job that you mean it will 
be a real fair job. 

Mr. Mircuexyi. That is what I meant. I think the record so far 
would indicate that. 

Mr. Focarry. Your justifications aren’t quite as convincing, regard- 
ing the adequacy of the budget, as you seem to be, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Mrrevert. Maybe I ‘had better review the justification. 

Mr. Focarry. They leave a lot of loopholes and questions about 
this money being enough to carry on the job. 

Mr. Mrrcuexy. I said if we needed more we would be back, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. How many more places do you expect to come back 
for more money ? 

Mr. Mircnety. This is one area where we are working in futures 
in which we have had no experience. 
























SUPPLEMENTAL REQUESTS FOR 1960 












Mr. Foearry. Do you have any thoughts of requesting any further 
supplementals for 1960 ? 

Mr. Mrrcenexyi. Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. Focarry. You have pending just one supplemental request / 

Mr. Dopson. We have one supplemental request pending and I 
don’t think the Bureau of the Budget has sent it up yet. 

Mr. Foaearry. Is it $1 million dollars for the new Bureau? 

Mr. Dopson. I think it will be something over $1 million. In the 
submission of the budget the President has included a contingency 
item of $1 million. But we have accelerated our recruiting program 
and also the pressure of work has come upon us very rapidly and 
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being able to accelerate our staffing we are in a position of needing 
more than $1 million. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN APPRENTICE PROGRAM AND AREA VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Mr. Fogarty. I shall insert these questions in the record at this 
point and ask that you supply the answers later, Mr. Secretary. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 




































What is the relationship between the apprenticeship and training programs 
which your Bureau promotes and develops with labor and management, and the 
programs authorized and promoted by the Office of Education under the proyi- 
sions of the National Defense Education Act, title VIII? 

Last year you indicated to this committee that you did not have any problems 
that you knew of because of the passage of the National Defense Education Act. 
Does this answer still hold (p. 14, hearings) ? 

What is the difference between the work which your Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training does in promoting training, and the training programs for 
“technicians” which the Office of Education is promoting under title VIII? 

Has your Bureau of Apprenticeship succeeded in working out any programs 
of related instruction for apprentices under the area vocational concept estab- 
lished under title VIII of the National Defense Education Act? 

Your Bureau of Apprenticeship has always had a very real problem in devel- 
oping apprenticeship programs in sparsely populated areas has it not? 

This has been largely due to the problem of providing adequate opportunity 
for the necessary related instruction where there is no suitable school facility 
and instructors available? 

Has this problem been met to any extent by the provision for developing “area 
vocational education programs” under title VIII of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act? 

Are “highly skilled technicians” trained under programs which are developed 
and promoted by your Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training? 

What is the distinction between a “highly skilled technician” and a full fledged 
journeyman in a recognized skilled trade? 

Is there a recognized definition for a “highly skilled technician?” 

Is your Department presently engaged in any attempt to define and describe 
various types of occupations which require the use of technical knowledge and 
skill? 


SECRETARY MITCHELL’S ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS OF CHAIRMAN FOGARTY 















Since each of the 11 questions deals with the Department of Labor’s interest 
in title VIII of the National Defense Education Act, I would like to make this 
overall statement. The administration of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 is the responsibility of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare’s Office of Education. We in the Department of Labor are concerned with 
those provisions, regulations, and activities which relate to the promotion of 
apprenticeship and training programs. Although the responsibility is theirs, 
we are deeply interested in the quality and quantity of “‘off-the-job” training 
conducted by the vocational system. This implements the programs promoted 
by the Labor Department for the development of skilled manpower. 

Question. What is the relationship between the apprenticeship and training 
programs which your Bureau promotes and develops with labor and manage- 
ment, and the programs authorized and promoted by the Office of Education 
under the provisions of the National Defense Education Act, title VIII? 

Answer. The relationship between what the Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training does and what the school system does is that the 
Department of Labor promotes apprenticeship and training while the vocational 
system conducts related instruction and other classroom courses for industrial 
training programs. This has always been the case. 

Question. Last year you indicated to this committee that you did not have any 
problems that you knew of because of the passage of the National Defense Edu- 
eation Act. Does this answer still hold? 





Answer. We are aware of certain problems that have developed in connection 
with the administration of title VIII of the National Defense Education Act. 
Representatives of both management and labor particularly in the construction 
jndustry are concerned with some interpretations of the term “technician.” 
There is a feeling on the part of labor that there may be an effort to dilute the 
crafts. We also understand that some of the original regulations have been 
modified, and I am confident that with all forces working together, these prob- 
lems will be solved. 

Question. What is the difference between the work which your Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training does in promoting training, and the training pro- 
grams for “technicians” which the Office of Education is promoting under 
title VIII? 

Answer. Here again, the primary function of the Labor Department is to 
promote training while the Office of Education is concerned primarily with con- 
ducting courses of instruction which will be helpful in the development of skilled 
manpower. Of course, the Office of Education does some promotional work. 
Many employers and labor organizations are not fully aware of training needs 
and the extent to which industry training programs, vocational schools, and 
other training media are available. More promotional work is urgently needed. 
In conducting its promotional activities, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training enlists the support of other Federal agencies, vocational educators, 
State agencies, county and municipal officials, and other interested groups. 

Question. Has your Bureau of Apprenticeship succeeded in working out any 
programs of related instruction for apprentices under the area vocational con- 
cept established under title VIII of the National Defense Education Act? 

Answer. Yes, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training has worked with 
school officials and industry representatives on related instruction for appren- 
tices in area vocational schools. Although this was done before, the passage 
of the National Defense Education Act has stimulated this development, and 
related instruction is now being given to apprentices who formerly were not 
able to take advantage of it. For example, in eastern Pennsylvania seven high 
schools of four townships and three boroughs have recently joined hands to 
establish a technical school in Bucks County. Arrangements have been made 
for the technical school to conduct five training programs under the provisions 
of title VIII. However, the institute will also provide extensive adult training 
programs, including programs of related instruction for apprentices. This will 
provide better related instruction for apprentices and will provide some of them 
with an opportunity to receive classroom instruction for the first time. 

Question. Your Bureau of Apprenticeship has always had a very real problem 
in developing apprenticeship programs in sparsely populated areas has it not? 

Answer. Yes, but the area vocational plan helps to get at this problem. 

Question. This has been largely due to the problem of providing adequate 
opportunity for the necessary related instruction where there is no suitable 
school facility and instructors available? 

Answer. Yes, this has been one of the problems. As a substitute, itinerant 
instructors or correspondence courses are frequently utilized. 

Question. Has this problem been met to any extent by the provision for de- 
veloping “area vocational education programs” under title VIII of the National 
Defense Education Act? 

Answer. I believe area vocational schools are helping to solve this problem. 

Question. Are “highly skilled technicians” trained under programs which are 
developed and promoted by your Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training? 

Answer. Yes, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training works with man- 
agement and labor in developing a wide variety of training programs. Some 
of the “graduates,” such as die design draftsman, electronic systems technician, 
and electrical instrument repairman, might be called “highly skilled technicians.” 
For example, an apprenticeship program was developed to train electronic sys- 
tems technicians at the Hughes Aircraft Co. in Los Angeles, Calif. Each week 
apprentices have 36 hours of work experience and instruction on the job, 4 
hours of laboratory training in an electronics laboratory on company time, and 
two 3-hour evening classes in related technical training provided by the Los 
Angeles school system, The program is sponsored jointly by the company and 
the union. A committee, composed of five members appointed by the company 
and five members appointed by the union, reviews the progress of each ap- 
prentice and decides whether or not he has mastered the various aspects of the 
training program. Graduates receive both a California State trade certificate 
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issued by the California Apprenticeship Council and a certificate of technica] 
competence presented by the Hughes Aircraft Co. 

Question. What is the distinction between a “highly skilled technician” and 
a full-fledged journeyman in a recognized skilled trade? 

Answer. It is not always possible to differentiate between the work per. 
formed by a person called a technician and that performed by a person called 
acraftsman, In some instances the term technician is applied to workers whose 
skill and knowledge is definitely below the craftsman level. In other instances 
“technician” is used to indicate jobs that require a high level of technical 
knowledge, but not necessarily the manual skills of the craftsman- In stil] 
other cases the term “technician” has been used to designate jobs that require 
both the ability to perform as a craftsman and technical knowledge not pre- 
viously possessed by the craftsman. In fact, training programs are now being 
eonducted to provide experienced craftsmen with the advanced technical knowl- 
edge required to perform this type of work. 

Question. Is there a recognized definition for a “highly skilled technician?” 

Answer. There are several definitions of the term “technician” which are 
recognized by various groups. However, there is no generally recognized defini- 
tion. The term “technician” is used to describe a large and loosely defined 
group of occupations of many levels of skill and with a wide variety of training 
requirements. Because of the great variety of jobs included in the technician 
category and because these jobs are constantly changing, there appears to be 
no generally accepted definition. The nature of techncian work varies tremen- 
dously. At the lower level, workers called technicians may perform relatively 
routine tasks while at the upper level technicians do work of a highly technical 
nature which sometimes overlaps the functions of engineers or scientists. 

Question. Is your Department presently engaged in any attempt to define 
and describe various types of occupations which require the use of technical 
knowledge and skill? 

Answer. For many years the Department of Labor has studied the char- 
acteristics and skill requirements of all types of occupations throughout the 
American economy. A bulletin on the “Employment Outlook for Technicians,” 
which included descriptions of various technician occupations was published by 
the Veterans’ Administration and the Department of Labor in 1958. The De- 
partment’s “Occupational Outlook Handbook” recently published, contains a 
number of chapters on technician occupations. Several studies are now under- 
way concerning occupations that require the use of technical knowledge and 
skill. A report will soon be published on “Technicians in Research and De 
velopment Supporting Physical Scientists and Engineers” which will describe 
approximately 60 technician occupations. 


































VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Focarry. For 2 or 3 years you had some problem with the voca- 
tional education people. Has that been straightened up? 

Mr. Mircueti. Yes. They invited me this year to address their 
national convention in Chicago. 

Mr. Fogarry. I understand you were given a good reception. 
Mr. Mircuetn, I thought so. 








LOW INCOME AREAS 

















Mr. Marsnauu. Mr. Secretary, in your fine statement you made ref- 
erence to the fact that you were carrying on a study in four low 
income areas. 

Mr. Mircuer.. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuaui. Where are those four areas located ? 

Mr. Mircueri. These areas were selected on the basis of where 
needed skills existed in scattered rural areas and where they might 
prove effective. They are in Arkansas, in Price County, Wis., Gran- 
ger County, Tenn., and Adair County, Ky. In Arkansas it is in 
Batesville. 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Marsuauu. Do they have any connection with the rural devel- 
opment program { 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. Yes I believe they do. 

Mr. Marsuatx. These areas have been selected in cooperation with 
the Department of Agriculture, have they not? 

Mr. Mrrcuext. I am not sure if they have been selected in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Marsnau. I thought they had. 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. Iam sorry. I have here before me an Employment 
Service program letter which says that the Bureau of Employment 
Security in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture initiated 
the program in each of the four States. Yes, this was in cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Marsuaty. What has been the result of that? 

Mr. Mircunet. I think Mr. Goodwin could be more explicit than I. 
The results are ahr experimental and they were initiated the latter 
part of last year, so we have not had a long enough time to have any 
concrete resilta, although Mr. Goodwin might be able to tell us what 
he has experienced so far. 

Mr. Marsnaty. That will be satisfactory to me. I noticed in some 
of the material you presented today there would be in all likelihood 
the necessity or the possibility that more people from farm areas 
would find work in industrial areas. Does the Department of Labor 
have any figures that would show the numbers, about how many 
people these might be ? 

Mr. Mircnety. Well, we probably, Mr. Marshall, could get for you 
figures showing the decrease in farm employment which, if you as- 
sume that that decrease represents numbers of people who would have 
to find jobs in other areas, that would be some indicative figure. And 
we would be very glad to furnish it to you. 


NUMBER OF MEN HOLDING NONFARM JOBS AND ALSO OPERATING FARMS 


Mr. Marsaaty,. You wouldn’t have any figures that might show us 
total number of farm people who are working full time in industry 
and also operating their farm ? 

Mr. Mrrcnexyi. We will provide them. 

(The information furnished follows:) 

The July 1958 monthly report on the labor force showed that there were 


450,000 men holding primary jobs in nonfarm industry and also operating their 
own farms. 


MINIMUM WAGE STANDARDS 


Mr. Marsuati. That will be fine. Now there are some people that 
have called to my attention that some of these farm people because 
of their low economic condition are underbidding the existing wage 
rates. Is there anything in the law that would } prevent that thing 


from happening? ‘They are above the minimum wage as set for those 
localities. 
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Mr. MitrcHetu. The only laws that we have federally that establish 
minimum standards in wages are the Fair Labor Standards Act and, 
in construction, the Davis-Bacon Act. ‘Those are the only laws that 
I know of that would have any influence on your question. 

Mr. Marsuav. It seems on the face of the things it might be a 
little discriminatory for industry to take advantage of areas where 
the economic conditions of the farmers are so low that they will accept 
a lower wage and also in established areas that they underbid the 
existing wage rate in order to gain employment. It doesn’t seem on 
the face of it as though that is entirely fair. Has the Department of 
Labor made any investigation of any of those areas where that has 
happened ¢ 

Mr. Mrircuetu. This is the first time that I have heard that allega- 
tion. By underbidding I would assume it would be very difficult at 
a factory where the wage rate is established, either by union agree- 
ment or by unilateral action of the employer, for a man to come into 
the employ ment office and say “I will work for $1.50 or $1.75 if I can 
get a job.” I don’t quite understand where your underbidding comes 
in. 





















REPORTS REFERRED 





TO JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 































Mr. Marsnaty. Mr. Secretary, I was wondering how far you are 
along in the work that you have been doing on this ‘labor-man: igement 
pension and welfare plans reporting. Have you been able to check 
enough of those reports to determine what the course might be? Tam 
asking one more question. Has there been any evidence as yet for you 
to refer any of them to the Justice Department ? 

Mr. Mrrcuet. I want to distinguish between the pension and wel- 
fare reports which results from a law passed 2 years ago by Congress. 
We have no authority even to review or analyze these reports. We 
merely accept them as they are and have them on file. On the 
recently passed Labor-Management Reports Act the final reports of 
the unions are not due in under law until April of this year so we have 
not had any reports. We cannot tell yet what those reports are going 
to disclose. Our efforts up to now have been in the development of 
report forms and the interpretation of the law as it applies to various 
aspects. 

As to the Department of Justice, we have turned over several cases 
to the Department of Justice. One section of the law, as you may 
recall, has to do with the eligibility of Communists to hold union office. 
We turned over to the Department of Justice one case of a refusal 
to give us this information. Thesame section of the law also requires 
that no person who has been convicted of a felony in the last 5 years 

‘an hold union office, and we have turned over the names of several 
unions where, to the best of our belief, this section of the law may be 
violated. 

Mr. Marsuau. At the present time these are more or less test cases. 

Mr. Mircuety. There are casees where, to the best of our knowledge 
and belief, the law is being violated and we asked the Justice Depart- 
ment to investigate. 

Mr. Marsuaun. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
Mr. Focarry. Mr. Laird? 
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OBLIGATIONS AND EMPLOYMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1959 





Mr. Larrp. First, Mr. Dodson, would you place in the record the 
same type of table you had each of the last 2 or 3 years, showing your 
obligati ions and employment for the first half of this fisc al year? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

) 


(The requested information follows: 
Statement of financial operations from direct appropriations and authorizations 
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| Average 
Total | Obligations} Balance | employ- | Actual em- 
Bureau funds as of Dec. | remainder ment ployment 
| available 31, 1959 of year | through on Dec. 






| Dee. 31, 








|} 31, 1959 
| 







































| 
Office of the Secretary- --. ..--| $1,611, 000 $819, 597 $791, 403 | 178 | 172 
Bureau of Labor-Manageme nt Re ports 1__.| 2,000,000 | 636, 77: 1, 363, 227 177 | 248 
Office of the Solicitor. -_- nahin nike, ee 1, 358, 698 1, 336, 30% 333 326 
Bureau of Labor Sts indards .| 22,488,000 | 1,170, 530 1, 317, 47 233 262 
Bureau of Veterans Reemployment Rights | 592, 000 | 287, 319 304, 80 80 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training...| 4,047,000 | 1,996,036 | 2,050, 964 | 480 | 477 
Bureau of Employment Security: | | | 
Salaries and expenses............------| 7,262,000 3, 658,003 | 3,603, 997 797 | 764 
Compliance activities.................. | 873, 000 | 438, 623 434, 377 | 109 111 
Mexican farm labor progr: Ws 1, 336, 700 721, 060 | 615, 640 | 273 214 
Grants to States : -/815 , 819, 000 |2176, 388, 469 1139, 430, 531 |... Jena uiuewas 
Unemployment compensation for vet- | 
erans and Federal e mploye Pee teccs '3125,000,000 | 70,391, 563 | 54, 608, 437 |_- sini aplal desosaicerdbin acacia 
Bureau of Employment Compensation: | | | 
Salaries and expenses -----| 3,080,000} 1, 551,061 | 1, 528, 939 | 450 | 444 
Employees’ compensation fund___- 61, 200,000 | 30, 202, 550 | 30,997, 450 |-.---- ibacfewcdhee cies 
Longshoreman’s rehabilitation pro- | 
gram tas 51, 700 | 24, 913 26, 787 | i 7 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: | | 
Salaries and expenses. ..........-..---- 10,519,500 | 5,029,394 5, 490, 106 1, 011 1, 080 
Consumer Price Index.. ; 230, 000 | 74, 132 | 155, 868 21 27 
Womens’ Bureau 1 a nasal 509, 000 245, 222 263, 778 62 60 
Wage and Hour Division...........__-_. 11, 489, 000 | 5, 842,203 | 5,646, 797 , 287 | 1, 261 
FI a i on borin nth cn ae it alee 550, 802, 900 300, 836, 346 (249, 966, 554 5, 498 | 5, 533 















1 Excludes $1,000,000 proposed 1960 supplemental. 
2 Includes $130,000 estimated savings through June 30, 1960. 
3 Includes $5,000,000 estimated savings through June 30, 1960. 














PROPOSED ACTIVITY IN AREA OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONSHIPS 
Mr. Latrp. Mr. Secretary, I commend you for your very fine state- 
ment. I think you will find that our committee will be fair with 
the Department of Labor. We have been in the past and will try to 
help as much as possible to make your Department an effective ‘De- 
partment. I notice in the President’s state of the Union message to 
Congress he anticipated that the Department of Labor would be more 
active in the areas of labor-management relationships and that efforts 
would be made to see that management and labor would start con- 
sideration earlier on labor-management contracts. What do you pro- 
pose to do in this particular area ? 

Mr. Mircneiyi. Well, several things, Mr. Laird. Of course basi- 

cally this is a matter for labor and m: anagement to act on themselves. 
The President as you stated said it is his intent to encourage labor 
and management to discuss items of mutual interest outside ‘the bar- 

gaining table. I have already had conversations with Mr. Meany 
looking toward, at some point this spring, to a conference of manage- 
ment people and labor people in which some of these matters could 
be discussed. I hope to promote by discussion with labor groups and 
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with management groups industry consultations of this character be- 
cause it seems to me it is more meaningful if employers in the con- 
struction industry and employees in the construction industry can sit 
down and talk about common problems of the construction industry, 
This would be true in the steel industry and the can industry and the 
aluminum industry. I would like to see a discussion of this type 
becoming a regular part of labor-management discussions so that 
labor and management do not face one another as they often do across 
the bargaining table when the issues are already joined, when the 
contract is being terminated or renewed. It seems to me, and it has 
always seemed to me, that there are common problems of technology 
and personnel, and the place of the industry in the scheme of things, 
and foreign competition, and that these kinds of discussions would 
be more meaningful than a summit conference of labor and manage- 
ment where they can really discuss only generalities. 


SETTLEMENT OF STEEL STRIKE 


Mr. Lairp. You have been very busy the last. few months in the 
difficulty we have had in the steel industry between labor and man- 
agement. Shortly after the settlement was announced by you, I re- 
ceived some correspondene e from people at home, particularly some 
involved in agricultural pursuits that this violated the guideline set up 
by the President to you for a noninflationary settlement of the steel 
dispute. What is your comment in regard to that ? 

Mr. Mrrcreiy.. Well, there were more people who were operating 
under a lot of misinformation in this area than I have ever seen before. 
Actually, this settlement, according to the steel industry and not the 
U.S. Government, , represented an increase in annual employment costs 
of from 31% to 3.75 percent for a 3-year term, This is in contrast to 
an increase, an annual increase in employment costs of 8 percent the 
steel industry paid ever since the end of World War II. So that this 
settlement cut in half the employment cost trends of the past, and to 
that extent I think it was a good settlement. Now, the settlement ac- 
cording to the steel industry was lower than the can or aluminum or 
Kaiser settlements had those settlements been applied to the steel in- 
dustry. In addition to that, the wage settlement does not take place 
until December 1960, and it was ieerete than the average wage settle- 
ment made in other industries in 1959. 

Sixty-five percent of the wage settlements made during 1959 in all 
American industry ran between 7 and 11 cents. This wage settlement 
as you know was 7 cents. So there are two ways in which wage settle- 
ments can be inflationary. One, if it sets off, as seen in the past, as 
steel has done in the past, a new pattern of wage increases which finds 
its way into other industries and in this case this is not true because the 
steel settlement as I pointed out was less than the pattern that has been 
established in 1959. The other way that the steel settlement could have 
been inflationary would be if it were to cause a price increase. On 
prices, the only company that I know of that has spoken out is the 
United States Steel Corp. The chairman of the board said, and this 
is the first time they have ever said it, that there would be no immediate 
price increase. To my knowledge, in every other steel settlement that 
has taken place, the settlement has been followed immediately by 
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price increase. So that I disagree violently and heartily with those 
people, unknowing people, who have characterized this settlement as 
inflationary. 

Mr. Latrp. Mr. Secretary, I think it is a good idea for the facts of 
this settlement to receive more public attention. Even the newspaper 
editorials in some of the local press in my congressional district 
were somewhat critical. I suppose it isn’t industry’ s job to inform 
the public. It isn’t labor’s job to do it. How do you get the facts to 
the public ? 

Mr. Mircne it. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECT OF IMPORTED LABOR FROM ABROAD 


Mr. Larrp. Now, in these discussions you are going to encourage be- 
tween labor and management, which I think isa very good thing, will 
you give consideration to the problems that we are having as far as the 
import of cheap labor rates from abroad and the effect that it is havi ing 
upon the American worker ¢ 

Mr. Mircuetu. I think this is one of the things, one of the items 
that labor and management could discuss when it affects their industry ; 
yes. 

Mr. Larrp. It seems to me that this is going to become more of a 
problem—lI should say more and more of a problem. We have built 
up the industrial capacity of many of these foreign nations. It does 
pose some problem to our Nation and our workers. 

Mr. Mrirenety. That is right, and that is one of the reasons why 
the American business community begins to recognize the importance 
of organizations like the ILO, whose object it is to raise living stand- 
ards and wage standards in some of these countries. 


WELFARE AND PENSION PROGRAM 


Mr. Lair. I noticed in going over your justification last night that 
the number of filings under the welfare and pension program is much 
lower than estimates we were given when we appropriated funds for 
that activity. What do you attribute this decline to? 

Mr. Mrrcuety. Well, partly to a feeling in some areas that it is not 
necessary and there would be no pe nalties against failure to comply, 
failure to file. And, of course, as you know, the law provides no 
penalties if there is no filing. It is our impression that there are 
many companies or plants who are either conse iously or unconsciously 
delinquent here. We have been attempting to see if we can get some 
idea of the phase of this problem but we haven’t yet because we have no 
enforcement authority yet. 

Mr. Larrp. That is one of the weaknesses you pointed out before 
this law became operational. 

Mr. Mircney. That is right. 


LANDRUM-GRIFFIN ACT 


Mr. Larrp. In drawing up rules for the new Labor-Management 
Act (Landrum-Griffin), I know that you have had difficult problems. 
I think you have done well by keeping up with all the deadlines. I 
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know you had some tough decisions, particularly when you got into 
the bonding provisions. I think your interpretation was proper. [| 
have been somewhat concerned over some criticism that the Department 
of Labor has received, particularly from Members of Congress. You 
have a complaint, I believe, before you from the Labor and Education 
Committee in the House. 

Mr. Mircuet. I am not aware of that one. I am aware of one of 
the coauthors of the bill complaining of its interpretation. I feel so 
certain that our interpretation is the correct one that I think that if 
I had an opportunity to talk to those Members of Congress who have 
some doubts about that, that we can remove their doubts. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF WAGE RATES UNDER WALSH-HEALEY ACT 


Mr. Larrp. How are you coming along under the provisions of the 
Walsh-Healey Act as far as the administrative announcement of wage 
rates? 

Mr. Mrrcueti. Well, we have a schedule which we make up yearly 
as to the number of Walsh-Healey determinations that we make. Some 
of these determinations take some time to arrive at. One of the recent 
ones we have had considerable difficulty with has been in the aircraft, 
electronic, and missiles field, and at the request of both labor and man- 
agement in the aircraft field, they have asked us to withdraw. They 
have withdrawn their request, as it were, for a determination in the 
aircraft field which we are now considering. 

Mr. Lamp. What about the paper industry ? 

Mr. Mircnetx. In the paper industry I believe there was a request 
for a redetermination because of the failure of a quite sizable segment 
of the paper industry, particularly that part which had to do with high 
grade paper, as I remember. Their organization failed to represent 
them properly in the hearing and as a result the true picture in the 
industry was not presented at the hearings, and at their request we 
have reopened these hearings for the purpose of redetermination. 

Mr. Laren. The idea is to try to get up on a competitive basis as far 
as this bidding is concerned ? 

Mr. Mircneti. That is right. 

Mr. Larrp. And in this particular area I have been receiving some 
complaints from small manufacturers that aren’t big paper manu- 
facturers but are involved in specialized paper. They complain that 
they would have to drop out of the bidding in these particular types 
of paper and turn it over to about two big producers in the United 
States. 

Mr. Mircnety. May I go off the record? 

Mr. Larrp. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Larrp. I don’t have anything further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. That dispute was the same one that Mr. Meany had 
contacted you about in the fabricated steel problem. 

Mr. Mrrcnentt. Yes. Mr. Meany made two complaints in the same 
light. One as I recall, and this is 6 months or more ago, was that the 
fabricated steel determination which we made was too low and that 
there was an indication and a request that it should be reopened, and 
also that the paper determination was a proper one, if my recollection 
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is right. So we decided since we had had this problem that we would 
reopen both since we had complaints on both sides, in order to get a 
better picture by reopening both because it was alleged that proper 
representation had not been made as to the actual settlement in the i in- 
dustry. May I point this out to you, Mr. Chairman, th: ut as the mini- 
mum wage rates in some of these industries rise, and it is the formula 
that the W age and Hour Division used in determining the prevailing 
minimum and the Walsh-Healey determinations will be fairly high 
in comparison to the base—it was unusual for us to make a determina- 
tion of $1.63 as a minimum wage up to several years ago which I think 
was the one made in the paper gin thet because the minimum wages 
were as a whole lower. So more and more, as we have told both man- 
agement and labor, that these Walsh-Healey determinations are to 
be higher minimums than in the past. 

Mr. Focarry. How long from the time that these negotiations 
start do you anticipate that it will take before there will be decisions 
in these problems you have mentioned ? 

Mr. Mircnetu. I cannot tell you but it won’t take as long as the 
original determination took. 

Mr. Focartry. How long did that take? 

Mr. Mircuett. I understand it was something like 2 years. 

Mr. Focarry. There is no way you can 

Mr. Mrrcnetn. There is nothing I have worked harder on, Mr. 
Chairman, but we have the whole administrative procedure to go 
through, and calling the witnesses and reviewing the data and vetting 
an actual wage survey underway and very often a new wage survey. 
Now Mr. O’C ‘onnell has worked on that. 

Mr. O’Connett. I would say that we are trying our best to improve 
our timing, but we don’t seem to be too successful. 

Mr. Mircnent. For ex: imple, months and months are spent in de- 
termining or defining by the industry what you mean for example by 
paper. Do you mean toilet paper or do you mean writing paper ? 
What do you mean? And this takes an interminable time and it has 
to be through the mechanism of the administrative procedure act. 
You have to get a wage survey. Now, for example, in the aircraft, 
electronic and missiles we spent nearly a year determining what the 
scope of the industry should be even before we were prep: wed to make 
a wage determination. 











LABOR MANAGEMENT REPORTING AND DISCLOSURE ACT 


PROHIBITION AGAINST CERTAIN PERSONS HOLDING OFFICE IN UNIONS 


Mr. Focarry. Is there anything in the Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act similar to the I: anguage in the Defense Educa- 
tion Act that has raised some controversy. “The Defense Education 
Act says: 


No part of any fund appropriated or otherwise made available for expenditure 
under authority of this act shall be used to make payments or loans to any in- 
dividual unless such individual (1) has executed and filed with the Commis- 
sioner an affidavit that he does not believe in and is not a member of and does 
not support any organization that believes in or teaches the overthrow of the 
U.S. Government by force or violence or by any illegal or unconstitutional 
methods. 
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Now that is what is commonly referred to as the disclaimer affidavit, 
In addition, the recipients have to take or subscribe to an affidavit in 
the following form: 

I do solemnly swear or affirm that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
United States of America and will support and defend the Constitution and laws 
of the United States against all its enemies, foreign and domestic. 

Many of the college presidents say they do not object to the latter 
part, the so-called affidav it, but they do object to the other. 

Mr. Mircuett. No. The only reference to communism is a definite 
prohibition that anyone who is a Communist or has been found to be 
one cannot hold office in the union. 


BONDING PROVISION 


Mr. Denton. I want to ask about the Labor-Management Report- 
ing Act. I heard a complaint that the union men were unable to get 
anyone to sign the kind of a bond required under the act. And the 
other thing was that some small unions who had just a compar: atively 
small member rship had to make so many reports that none of their 
members had time to study up and make the reports. You can see 
this would practically destroy the small union because nobody would 
take the time to do the reporting. Have you heard of anything about 
that ? 

Mr. Mircnety. Yes. The first one on bonding, I think people got 
unduly alarmed before they received our interpretation of the bonding 
provision. I believe now you will find since that interpretation was 
made which was about a month ago now that this is an interpretation 
that. most unions can live with, and which is not too onerous. 

Mr. Denton. They can buy these kind of bonds now ? 

Mr. Mircuety. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. They told me that the bond for the higher officers 
would be prohibitive. 

Mr. MrrcHetv. It was by some people’s reading of the law but since 
our interpretation I don’t think you will hear that complaint. I will 
be very happy to send you a copy of the bonding interpretation and I 
think it will clear up any question that any of your union people may 
have. 

Mr. Denton. I wish you would. 

Mr. Larrp. They thought it was going to be quite difficult. I re- 
member I met with the president of the AFL-CIO in Wisconsin, 
George Haberman, and I told him to keep his shirt on, that I thought 
the Secretary of Labor was going to administer this law very prope rly 
and evidently now he is happy with the provision. I have not. heard 
from him lately. 


SIMPLIFIED FINANCIAL REPORTING FORM 


Mr. Mircueti. On the second point you make you may recall that 
the law provides for smaller unions. The Department m: ly require 
a simplified reporting form as contrasted with the regular form. We 
have developed and put in the Federal Register a simplified financial 
reporting form which I think will meet most of the problems that 
some of these smaller unions have. This is a justifiable cause for alarm 
of course because many smaller unions of 20 or 30 people do not have 
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any paid, full-time officers, and the secretary-treasurer oftentimes has 
to keep the books at night. So I think we have made progress and 
have met the problem of the smaller union to the extent that the law 
permits us to. 

Mr. Latrp. Do you think the law should be changed to exempt the 
smaller union ? 

Mr. Mircuetxt. No. I do not, for the reason that, well, I think 
the reporting problem is taken care of with the simplified form, and 
if you exempt the smaller unions you exempt some 70 percent of all 
the unions, all the locals who would come under the category of smaller 
unions. 

GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AND POPULATION, 1950-70 


Mr. Denton. On this chart you had which ran from 1950 to 1970 
you showed a very rapid increase in the gross national product. But 
then the line as illustrated with respect to the w age earner, how much 
he got was much more gradual. 

Mr. Mircuety. His share. 

Mr. Denton. Where does that difference come from ? 

Mr. Mircuett. In the increase of population. If your gross na- 
tional product went up and during this period from 1950 to 1970 there 
is an increase in the population of from 150 million to 208 million you 
have to divide your per capita share. That is arrived at by dividing 
the gross national product into the total population. 

Mr. Denton. Then the population increase will not get as much 
proportionately. 

Mr. Mircuenz. It will get more. The line goes up but it doesn’t go 
up as dramatically. 

Mr. Denton. They won’t get as much proportionately as we get now. 

Mr. Mrrcnety. To the gross national product. Individually they 
get more. But this is arriv ved at by very simple arithmetic. They get 
the gross national product and divide it into the population. That is 
why Mr. Wolfbein showed how the gross national product line is going 
to go like that because the population is going to go up. 

Mr. Denton. I think that is all. 

Mr. Focarry. Any other questions ? 


MINIMUM WAGE LAW 


Mr. Latrp. I would like to ask just one question, Mr. Secretary. 
You know it looks like in this Congress that there may be some action 
on the minimum wage. It seems to me that probably the only thing 
that. will be done will be an increase in the dollar-and-cent figure. 
Personally, I have some real questions in my mind as to whether that 
is being very helpful. It seems to me that as we keep going up with 
the dollar-and-cent figure and do not make any provision for those 
excluded employees that we make it much more difficult for those 
people who need help to get consideration by the Congress. What is 
your opinion on that? 

Mr. Mrrcenei. Well, as I said earlier the report which was required 
by section 4D of the Fair Labor Standards Act will be forthcoming 
in a few weeks, and we will have a recommendation at that time. 
Certainly, however, as the position that you are stating has been one 
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that in 1958, again in 1959 and in 1957, when the Congress was con- 
sidering the Labor Standards Act change, 1t was my position that the 
higher you made the minimum wage w ‘ithout doing something about 
the cover age the more difficult it was for eventual inclusion of the 
noncovered people and we were recommending in 1955 an increase in 
coverage which the Congress did not adopt. The wider you make 
your gap inevitably the more difficult it is to bring in the noncovered 
people. This has been our position. 

Mr. Latrp. I had made up my mind that the best thing to do was 
to open the door until such time as those people who need the help 
are given some consideration, but it is very hard to get that point 
across when you get to talking to people in your congressional dis- 
trict. They don’t understand the vast number of people that aren’t 
even under the minimum wage law and they just seem to look at the 
dollars and cents. It is a real education of the problem you have 
to get the true facts across. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have any recommendation as to how we should 
extend the coverage? For instance, hotels and cleaners and retail 
trades? There will have to be some limitation on how far you will go. 

Mr. Mircuet. Our recommendation which was made in the first 
session of Congress to the Senate subcommittee which had hearings on 
the minimum wage was that the minimum be extended to employees 
in retail trades and hotels that met a certain eligibility requirement, 
and as I recall we would have brought that coverage together with 
some smaller groups, an additional 2 to 2.5 million people who are not 
now covered. Ithinkthat is my recollection. 

Mr. Denton. I have had them talk to me and say that tips are a 
large part of their pay. 

Mr. Mrrcuetui. Well, tips should be considered, of course. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


Mr. Foearry. I asked you a year ago, Mr. Secretary, to bring us up 
to date on what you have been asked to do in relation to the “White 
House Conference on Aging for next January. Please bring that up 
to date, including what you expect to do between now and next 
January. 

Mr. Mrrcne x. I will be very happy to do so, sir. 

(The information supplied follows:) 


ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND AFFILIATED STATE EMPLOYMENT 


SECURITY AGENCIES IN PREPARATION FOR THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
AGING 


Since the passage by the S5th Congress of the White House Conference on the 
Aging Act and its signing by the President on September 2, 1958, the Department 
of Labor has been active in plans and preparation for the Conference. 

The act places considerable emphasis on the need for investigating and finding 
solutions to the question of age barriers in hiring and the consequent employment 
problems of our middle-aged and older citizens. This objective is parallel with 
the goals of this Department’s expanded program of activities in behalf of older 
workers, begun in 1956, consisting of research and factfinding, provision of coun- 
seling and job placement services to older jobseekers, and programs of public 
information to further their acceptance in the labor market as efficient and reli- 
able workers. While every activity conducted under this on-going program 
contributes to the purposes of the Conference, numerous actions have been and 
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are being taken specifically directed to preparations for the Conference, both 
in Washington and in the States. 

Soon after the act became law and even before the White House Conference 
staff of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare was fully organized, 
liaison was quickly established with it on the basis of previous relationships 
with HEW’s Special Staff on Aging. The State employment security agencies 
were alerted and suggestions given to them for cooperating with State commit- 
tees on aging or other similar organizations designated to carry out the purposes 
of the act. Details of these actions were reported at the appropriations hearings 
held before this committee last year. 

Subsequent to the hearings, departmental staff collaborated with the HEW 
staff in preparing the “Guide to State Surveys,” particularly the chapters on 
employment, education, vocational rehabilitation, and income maintenance. The 
“Guide” provides suggested methods for gathering data and information and 
identifying problems relevant to each State in all of the subject matter areas to 
be considered by the Conference. In addition, departmental staff, including the 
Assistant Secretary for Employment and Manpower, took part in the planning 
for and participated in the National Leadership Training Conference held at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., in June 1959. Staff participation involved speaking assignments 
and serving as leader of work groups at which information was given and dis- 
cussions held on the responsibilities of State leaders in planning and preparing 
for the Conference. 

When funds were made available to the Department by HEW later in fiscal 
year 1959, a Technical Director for Employment and Retirement was appointed 
and assigned full-time responsibility for planning and coordinating activities in 
connection with the White House Conference. 


ACTIVITIES TO DATE IN FISCAL YEAR 1960 


To aid the States in developing a more penetrating analysis of the older 
workers’ problems therein, the Department’s Bureau of Employment Security 
developed and issued on November 13, 1959, a supplement to the chapter on em- 
ployment contained in the aforementioned “Guide to State Surveys.” This com- 
prehensive survey aid was issued as Employment Service program letter No. 
1034 and is included as an exhibit. This will facilitate the preparation of the 
required reports to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare due in 
June and October of this year. The resultant reports should provide a wealth 
of up-to-date information on employment problems of older workers in specific 
States and communities and the available programs and resources to meet them, 
and should facilitate the development of meaningful recommendations to be 
presented at the White House Conference. 

State employment security agency personnel have been active on State com- 
mittees on the aging and in some cases have provided the leadership (e.g., in 
West Virginia the agency director has been designated to head the State com- 
mittee). State older worker specialists and other staff serve as members or 
chairmen of subcommittees on employment, retirement, and income maintenance. 
They are involved in planning State and local conferences, as well as participat- 
ing in them. Many have been engaged in conducting surveys and developing 
facts for the use of State committees. 

In the Department, the Technical Director for Employment and Retirement 
is engaged in preparing a comprehensive, analytical situational paper on the 
subject of employment and retirement. This has involved extensive research and 
consultation with the White House Conference Planning Committee designated 
to study this subject matter area. The paper, when completed, will set forth 
the known facts and put in focus the major issues. It will serve as an im- 
portant informational resource for conference delegates. 

Testimony was given before the McNamara Committee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging and a series of reports submitted to that committee on such 
subjects as employment prospects for older workers, training and retraining, 
vesting of pensions, budgets for elderly couples, and programs for older workers 
in foreign countries. State employment security agency officials testified or 
submitted written reports to the committee during its hearings in the field. The 
record of these hearings, together with the report of the committee, will yield 
a fund of resource material for use at the White House Conference. 

A number of speeches on the present and future manpower situation and the 
relationships to employment of older workers have been given by Department 
staff at regional, State, and local meetings held in preparation for the White 
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House Conference. In January 1960, for example, presentations were made at 
such meetings in Norfolk, Va.; Kansas City, Kans.; and Charleston, W. Va, 
Appearances at meetings to be held in Phoenix, Ariz.; Portland, Oreg.; anq 
Miami, Fla., are in prospect for the near future. 

The Department’s Women’s Bureau, in cooperation with the Maryland State 
Commission on Aging, the Maryland State Employment Security Agency, em. 
ployer, labor, and other groups sponsored an earnings opportunity forum for 
mature men and women in Baltimore in October 1959. This exemplifies the 
types of action programs, as well as study programs, that may derive from 
White House Conference activities in the States. 

The Department is developing an educational and informational program of 
national scope around the theme “Ability Is Ageless.” Materials include 
exhibits, TV and radio spots, a press kit, a fact sheet, and a public information 
program guide. Liaison has been established with the Director of Information 
of the White House Conference for use of the regional and State machinery 
of the Conference for channeling these materials to obtain maximum exposure, 


ACTIVITIES PROJECTED TO JANUARY 1961 


A review of the effect of State antidiscrimination laws relating to age in 
seven States has been requested of the State employment security agencies 
involved. The reports will be analyzed and digested and made available ag 
resource material for the Conference. 

An older worker demonstration project, set up for 2 years, was initiated in 
Lansing, Mich., in February 1959, by the Bureau of Employment Security in 
cooperation with the Michigan State Employment Security Agency. Its purpose 
is to demonstrate how the services of the public employment office, combined 
with full use of community resources, can effectively aid middle-aged and older 
workers in becoming suitably employed. It is expected that some findings of 
interest to the Conference will be available and that a report will be prepared to 
provide guidelines to other States and communities. 

The Department will continue to furnish speakers at the various regional, 
State, and local conferences on the aging being held this year. One subject fre 
quently discussed will be “Meeting the Manpower Challenge: Effective Use of 
Older Workers” for which a sample script has been prepared. This script was 
developed on the basis of the manpower picture of the 1960’s, recently presented 
to your committee. It is being put in the hands of departmental staff in Wash- 
ington and the field to use as a guide in making speeches on the older worker 
problem. The script is included as an exhibit. 

The Department will continue to produce educational materials in line with 
its objective of conducting a sustained public information program throughout 
the year to overcome age barriers in hiring. At every opportunity, materials such 
as pamphlets and exhibits will be made available for use at State and local 
conferences on aging, arrangements being made for this through the Director of 
Information of the White House Conference. 

Two Bureau of Labor Statistics studies will be published within the next 
6 weeks which should have value to White House Conference participants. One 
is a study of the relative performance of younger and older workers engaged in 
clerical occupation. Since this is an expanding field of employment and at the 
same time one of the most restrictive in terms of age specifications, study findings 
will be given wide publicity in an effort to improve employment opportunities 
for older workers in this occupational field. 

The second study is concerned with employee adjustments to the introduction 
of electronic data processing, with special reference to the adjustments of older 
workers in transfer to and training for new electronic positions. This may 
throw light on the question of the effect of technological change on job retention 
by older workers, another matter of concern to Conference participants. 

Budgets for elderly couples are being developed for the 20 cities for which 
the Consumer Price Index is prepared. The release for the first city is ex- 
pected in April to be followed by releases for other cities into the summer of 
1960. These data should be helpful to the section of the Conference concerned 
with income maintenance problems. 

Bureau of Employment Security will encourage the holding of institutes 
on employment of older workers by State employment security agencies, making 
use of a “Leader’s Guide” expected to be completed and issued in the spring. 
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Such institutes would be a natural followup to State and local conferences on 
aging, providing an opportunity to more fully explain to employers, civic lead- 
ers, and others the nature and causes of the older worker problem, the need for 
making full use of manpower resources represented by middle aged and older 
workers and the adjustments in hiring policy and personnel practice needed to 
achieve this end. 

The holding of earning opportunities forums for mature men and women will 
be encouraged by the Women’s Bureau and the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity in selected cities to stimulate community thinking about the job problems 
of older workers and to provide assistance to them in getting counseling and 
yocational training, and in finding work. 

The comprehensive situational paper on “Employment and Retirement” will 
be completed, summaries prepared, and distribution made through the White 
House Conference staff. 

Continuing assistance will be given to the State employment security agencies 
and State committees by providing consultative services in relation to the conduct 
of studies and surveys, by supplying departmental materials, and by serving as 
speakers and participants in conferences on the aging. 

The staff of the Department will participate fully in the White House Con- 
ference itself as speakers, resource persons, and discussion leaders and in im- 
plementing the recommendations growing out of the Conference as they relate 
to the responsibilities of the Department. 


J.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
Washington, D.C., November 13, 1959. 
To: All State employment security agencies. 
Subject: Preparation of State surveys for White House Conference on Aging. 

State committees on aging are receiving through their respective Governors 
a number of materials concerning the forthcoming White House Conference 
on Aging, scheduled for January 1961. Among the materials is a “Guide for 
State Surveys on Aging,” prepared by the staff for the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, with the 
technical assistance of several Federal agencies including the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 

The purpose of the “Guide” is to assist public and private organizations in- 
volved in the preparation for the 1961 conference to conduct appropriate sur- 
veys designed to determine existing needs and deficiencies in the field of aging. 
These surveys are intended to develop the necessary facts and recommendations 
for incorporation in a report to the 1961 conference. 

We are distributing, under separate cover, a limited number of copies of the 
“Guide” to each State agency. Additional copies of the “Guide” may be ob- 
tained from the State official designated by the Governor to be responsible for 
preparation for the White House Conference. 

State agencies will be particularly concerned with chapter 7, “Employment,” 
and may be indirectly concerned with chapter 2, “State and Local Community 
Organization,” chapter 6, “Vocational Rehabilitation,” and chapter 8, “Educa- 
tion.” Chapters 2, 6, and 8 are concerned with the operations of organizations 
and agencies engaged in activities which help to promote employment oppor- 
tunities for middle-aged and older persons and which assist them with their em- 
ployment problems. 

Many State employment security agencies undoubtedly will be asked by Gov- 
ernors’ and local committees on aging to participate in the survey and to prepare 
the major portion of the employment section of the survey. 

The purpose of this letter, with its two attachments, therefore, is to provide 
the State agencies with specific suggestions that will aid them in conducting, or 
assisting in the State surveys. Attachments A and B serve to implement those 
chapters in the “Guide” with which State agencies may be concerned. 

Attachments A, “Guidelines for Conducting an Employment Survey,” pro- 
vides specific suggestions for conducting the employment surveys in each State. 
Included with the attachment are a series of tables that were designed to facili- 
tate the collection and analysis of pertinent employment information. 

Attachment B, ‘Additional Contributions That May Be Made by State Employ- 
ment Security Agencies to State Surveys on Aging,” relates to chapters 2, 6, and 
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8 of the “Guide” and contains suggestions whereby State employment security 
agencies may be able to furnish useful data in the areas covered by the respective 
chapter headings. 

Much of the employment security data that would be of value in the above 
surveys are readily available in State agency files. Some of the material may 
necessitate special staff effort to obtain the data and to analyze and evaluate it, 

In view of the great interest in and importance of the White House Conference, 
each State agency is requested to cooperate with the State and local committees 
or agencies which have been designated to prepare the surveys on aging. Please 
give the State and local committees and other participating agencies all possible 
assistance so that a comprehensive report may be presented by your State, 

We would appreciate receiving, through the regional office, at least two copies 
of any report prepared by the State employment security agency for the State 
committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rogert C. Goopwin, Director, 


ATTACHMENT A 
GUIDELINES FOR CONDUCTING AN EMPLOYMENT SURVEY 


The State agency can gather the basic data for a State and local area older- 
worker-employment survey by completing all or selected tables shown in the 
first part of this attachment. These tables will permit an appraisal of the 
older-worker-employment problem and an evaluation of the agency’s activities 
in this field. 

The second part of this attachment, immediately after the tables, contains 
helpful suggestions for an interpretation of the tabular material. 

The third part of this attachment, following the tables and suggestions for 
analysis, contains the technical instructions on how to obtain the data. The 
presentation of this third section adheres to the outline in the guide. 


TABLE 1. Labor force data, November 1959 








(1) | (2) (3) (4) 
Labor force Employment Unemployment 
Age a ew a i Ee a Unem- 

| ployment- 

Number | Percentage | Number | Percentage | Number | Percentage | rate 

distribution} distribution) distribution| 
pil eats ea tsa oe a ie i ee 

We cd wsaciecee Gg see 100 | aaa 100 | oabauee 


Under 45: | | 
SE ID is dian ol ncaa 
Se ach a tecstnnek 
45%and over: 
In, cnet tun sass 
65 and over. 


Source of columns: 

(1) Sum of cols. (2) and (3). 

(2) Total for column from data available in State agency. Obtain age data by applying OASDI 1 percent 
sample figures 

(3) Estimate unemployment and apply active file age distribution. 

(4) Divide col. (3) by col. (1). 
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TABLE 2.—Services to older workers, fiscal years 1958 and 1959 






































Active file ! Placements New applica- Initial counsel- - 
tions ing interviews Ratio: 
See een 2 L i eee i Initial 
counsel- 
Age, sex, and handi- | Num- |Percent,| Num- |Percent, Num- /|Percent,| Num- |Percent,| ing inter- 
capped ber, fiscal ber, fiscal— ber, fiscal— ber, fiscal— | views 
fiscal— fiscal— fiscal— fiscal— per 100 
Be a he ae ao: new ap- 
Lo | | plicants 
}1958/1959) 1958) 1959] 1958) 1959/1958}1959) 1958 SOUS SOeR SSS 19581959} 1958/1959 
ed ee sabvadheuiinads ths itietial eiennl iene on 
i - ‘seal aa 
SS ae - --| 100} 100}_..-}- 100} 100) ......}..~.4 160) 160%..i.1....4 SGRP GGG ccc 
| | . " | } | a eee 
er eat e a 
SE BE dnconiiaps sendin ith a tases soxa|nsssidaelvess |duciiesindbbahasidisandineltiendg 
45 and over: | | | 
DEE Mincdvnteocepel al gues anions epcalinatiaeelt iin hadi ----|----|---- ice aug a acciaiis lames hisses idlemiaanes 
65 and over._-- oo-]-=<- -| i a ‘ |. a nepal atte Eons enc 
Men (total)........--]..--| 100} 100]_...|. 100} 100|....|....| 100} 100|..._|...-| 100} 100|....--...- 
| | | 
|--- -| - ——|—— — |_—— | — | —_|— |_-_— 
Trmer 45... ceccos ee ae 2 Seaceiiiecrs oe Ee) ee ee eit es hl an dbicibaal 
45 and over: | | 
i} See cael ace = ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee EE ee 
65 and over___- “ke eee | < ee aye sk SOD. Bit tale oe Rane 
| | | | | | | — eee Sey = 
Women (total)......|.. | 100] 100}....|...- 100] 100]....|...} 100} 100|....]..--] 100] 100).......... 
Under 45..........|-. ‘ | tach Ae oat sal eA : ad sadih Be sudl dichde obi ttideweins 
45 and over: | | 
ee sia lenen[ace- a ee ee eon] ooo] on foe jon 
65 and over......| ; -| Se sgine Ninian ole ne hicain lod 
Handicapped (total) -| | 100 100] ...|-.--| 100} 100} 100} 100] ---|----] 100} 100}...-...... 
= eee 
Under 45. ...--. = ccudliisseatacimebabena tated bt EA cecbdn adie ens se Ra ean 
45 and over: | | | 
SRE OE, co csemdtlconel --| seislhn seer ---|----|----]----]----]----|----|----]-00]----]---------- 
65 and over. ellaecctin bathe fed id = | in ded Dale tet Reixedaneta siaientnle 
| | | | 




















1 Data for fiscal year obtained by averaging November and May figures. 














Note.—This tabulation is presented on 1 sheet to facilitate comparisons but State agencies may find it 
convenient to use more than 1 sheet. 


TABLE 3.—Nonagricultural placements, by occupation, fiscal years 1958 and 1959 


July 1958 to June 1959 


Percentage distribution 
(vertical) 
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45 and over 
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TaBLE 4.—Percentage distribution of job applicants and placements, by occupation 




















and age 
Lr 
Active file, November Placements, 3 months 
1959 ending November 1959 
Occupation |—_—_— ies pic incepaschiniinnitcineteiiideesnIn 
| | | 
| Under 45 | 45andover| Under 45 | 45and over 
— ——|— ~|— ke 
| 
i rr 5 | 100 300 | 100 | 100 100 
Professional and managerial..- - « ae a 
Clerical and sales__-- = See 
Service_- . 
Skilled__----- ae ; mete 
IEEE. 6 sinwthicncnpotmwnnn< 0] noe e eon conn foes seeenae 
Unskilled...._..- : ; soeefosenens .| 





TaBLE 5.—Job applicants by duration of unemployment (length of time in active 
s file) as a percent of all applicants in age group, by occupation, November 1959 


| 














| 
| | Profes- | | 
Age group and duration | Total | sional | Clerical | Service | Skilled | Semi- | Unskilled 
(weeks of unemployment) | and man-| and sales | | skilled | 
agerial | | 
eae SE asinine 
= =i qe ye hl me ’ 
Under 45. | 100. 0 | 100. 0 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 
Less than 5 weeks. | | | 
5 to 14 weeks | | 
15 to 26 weeks... ‘ } | | 
Over 26 weeks... | | j | 
45 and over. __. ; 100. 0 100. 0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100, 0 
Less than 5 weeks-- | | | 
5 to 14 weeks- |. | a | 
15 to 26 weeks_- 30a | | | 
Over 26 weeks_.-- ae i ssatieeaidesiedon dew noi --|-- 


TaBLE 6.—Job applicants by duration of unemployment (length of time in active 
file) as a percent of all applicants in age group, by State avd major classified areas, 
November 1959 


Major classified areas 
Age group and duration (weeks State 
of unemployment) 


Area No. | At Area No.2 | Area No.3 | Area No.4 
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Workers in 1955, by State of major job and age (1 percent sample) 


State of major job 


BE. ncvcubtunecececanienl 


Maine - - --- po---2--2- 
New Hampshire----..--.----. | 
Vermont . .........--...-- 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island ‘ nada haeaal 
Connecticut - - - - 
New York.-- a 
New Jersey Le cease 
Pennsylvania~ chtutcche ocael 
 — 
EOD nccncccescnssesonccase] 
Illinois . - .----- i aseweumel 
Michigan ---- a 
Wisconsin - ..-- ; iin halal 
Minnesota -. . 
Iowa - -- woe noma 
Missouri. - ‘ cal a 
North Dakota. - - 
South Dakota. .... 
Nebraska. - - - 
See 
Florida. -. 1 
Delaware s 
District of Columbia - - - 
Maryland - - sgeete ie 
Virginia . ee 
West Virginia . ee 
North Carolina... ioiaen 
South Carolina a 
Georgia. a amaesl " 
Kentucky = 
Tennessee 

Alabama 
Mississippi. 
Arkansas 

Louisiana 
Oklahoma 

Texas 

Montana. - 

Idaho 

Wyoming - 
Colorado : ; 
New Mexico. - -| 
Arisons..........-..-.-----<s-| 
oo sa 7 
SE oa as aE --| 
Washington. ae a3 
Oregon . | 
California 
BMBER. .nnccse< 
I a ene 
Puerto Rico... ... 








Source: Bureau of Old Age, Survivors, 


Under 25 | 25 to 44 

















Total 
60, 933. 7 11, 724.7 28, 041. 4 18, 090. 1 3, 006. 9 
364.3 79.4 152. 4 | 112.2 | 19.6 
223. 1 46.8 92.3 68.8 14.8 
127.8 25.5 54.9 38.2 9.2 
2, 004. 2 373.2 868. 1 640. 3 119. 4 
339. 7 65.7 153.8 102.3 17.4 
992. 5 175.7 461.0 304. 8 49. 7 
6, 968. 7 1, 215.0 3, 026. 7 2, 332. 5 386. 7 
2, 198.8 374.7 1, 026. 5 676. 3 118. 6 
4, 233. 2 769.8 1, 964. 7 1, 287.2 208. 9 
3, 523.9 679. 9 1, 649, 1 1,017.4 175.1 
1, 661. 1 333. 9 750. 2 476. 5 99. 1 
3, 861. 9 710. 5 1, 742.0 | 1, 200.0 206. 1 
2, 830. 1 566. 5 1, 340. 0 799. 6 121.5 
1, 363. 7 255. 5 583. 6 435. 2 88.5 
1, 083. 5 215.3 462. 0 334. 2 71.1 
973.6 190. 1 396. 2 310.6 75.6 
1, 587.0 300. 0 692. 7 495. 2 97.6 
180. 1 34.3 73.2 57.4 15.1 
218.7 43.4 86.5 68. 6 20. 1 
505. 0 109. 2 203.8 | 153.9 37.7 
714.0 146. 0 301.0 217.9 48. 4 
1, 251.3 242. 5 598. 0 362.8 46. 6 
186. 9 36.5 90.3 50. 4 9.4 
401.7 72.1 206. 3 | 108. 0 15.1 
944. 5 179.9 465. 6 256. 8 41.0 
1, 159.6 233. 2 566. 4 309. 9 48.3 
523. 7 BR. 5 253. 8 154.4 | 25.8 
1, 322.8 279.8 663. 9 333. 3 | 43.9 
688. 2 147.1 354.9 166. 7 18.0 
1, 158.6 257.2 579.6 285. 5 34.8 
802. 2 150.9 373.3 230.7 46.4 
1,016. 9 207.1 495. 4 | 272.3 41.2 | 
898. 8 184.8 | 440.0 | 240.6 32.1 | 
513.4 105.0 | 239. 1 144.6 23.6 
452.8 | 93.7 193.7 141.8 23.0 
819.7 168, 6 409. 4 | 219.0 22.1 
702.0 148. 2 307.9 212.0 33.4 
2,981.1 | 651.7] 1,402.4 | 823.7 98. 8 
217.4 | 47.4 95. 4 | 60.0 14.1 
207. 1 48.3 | 87.1 | 57.7 13.5 
108.0 24.4 48, 5 | 29.6 5.4 
543. 6 130. 1 246. 4 | 144.0 22.6 | 
209.9 | 53.2 99.2 | 49. 2 | 8.0 
314.6 | 65.6 147.3 88.7 | 12.7 
275.4 | 65.9 125, 2 73.9 10.0 
102.8 | 20. 2 | 49.7 | 28.6 4.1 
910.8 171.5 | 414.8 | 278.0 45.4 
643.5 119.6 278.8 205. 8 38.7 
5,012.3 885. 1 2, 427.7 1, 487.0 205. 5 
53.6 | 10.6 27.3 | 13.9 £7 
177.7 36.6 92. 1 43. 4 5.0 
377.9 88.8 181.2 | 88.7 16.5 








and Disability Insurance. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR ANALYZING TABULAR MATERIAL 
Table 1 


This table is designed to provide State information on the incidence of up- 
employment among older and younger workers. The national pattern reveals 
that the highest unemployment rate occurs in the “under 25” group and that the 
incidence of unemployment among older workers is smaller than among younger 
workers. Nevertheless, some States may depart from this pattern because of 
differences in the age composition of the population or industrial structure of 
the State economy. 

In computing and interpreting unemployment rates, or in the analysis of active 
file figures in general, recognition should be given to the inherent bias of the 
unemployment distribution. Specifically, earlier studies have shown that the 
active file, on the national level, is underrepresented in the under 25 age group 
and, conversely, overproportioned in the other age groups. 

For a more meaningful analysis, this table should be analyzed in conjunction 
with the duration of unemployment by age (table 5). 

This is the only table among those suggested which cannot be prepared on less 
than a State basis. 

Table 2 

This table permits a 2-year appraisal, with due allowance for cyclical trend, 
of employment service activities on behalf of older workers. Placement data 
provide an indication of the share of jobs going to older workers and the extent 
to which older workers obtain jobs in comparison with their proportion among 
the unemployed (active file). The breakdown by sex and by handicapped status 
permits a more complete evaluation of the problem and services. 

New applications filed with public employment offices can be used to measure 
age differentials in the flow of workers who are seeking jobs through these offices, 
A comparison of the ratios of older workers among the new applicants and among 
placements may indicate the extent to which the employment service takes care 
of the current flow of jobseekers. 

The number of initial counseling interviews and the ratio to new applications 
indicate the extent of such services provided older workers as compared to those 
for younger workers. 


Table 3 


The proportion of placements obtained by older workers in each occupational 
category (horizontal percentage) over the 2 years reveals the degree of progress 
by older workers in obtaining a share of the more desirable jobs. 

The percentage distribution of placements by occupation (vertical) indicates 
the areas of opportunity for older workers as well as those fields where con- 
siderable job development work has yet to be done. 

Table 4 

This table indicates the kind of placements made by the State agency in 
relation to the occupations of the jobseekers registered in the active file. Dis- 
parate percentages may indicate the occupational groups which are most readily 
placed and those which are most difficult to place. 


Table 5 


Data on duration of unemployment by age indicate the relative severity of 
the problem older workers face in finding employment. The problem is further 
pinpointed by analyzing unemployment duration by occupation. The national 
experience, as revealed in the seven-city older worker study conducted by the 
Bureau in 1956, shows that the incidence of unemployment among older workers 
is a secondary problem, that the main problem is the inability of the older 
worker to find a job once he becomes unemployed, i.e., his duration of unemploy- 
ment once he finds himself out of work. 


Table 6 


This table adds information on unemployment duration by age for major 
classified areas in the State. Differences among areas may reflect the differing 
industrial composition of the areas, varying age distributions, and the impact 
on duration of overall unemployment when correlated with the areas’ labor 
market classification rating. 
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Table 7 
The information in this table is provided the State agency as a means of 
computing the age distribution of the State’s employed labor force (see table 1). 


Tables 8 and 9 

The information in these tables indicates the extent of age discrimination in 
hiring, and the industries and occupations in which age discrimination in hiring 
is most prevalent. 





TECHNICAL INSTRUCTIONS 
(Follows Guide outline on p. 56) 
I. EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS OF OLDER WORKERS 


A. Number of employed older workers 

In order to derive State distributions of the employed workforce by age, proceed 
as follows: 

1. Obtain total State estimate of employment in nonagricultural establish- 
ments. These estimates are already available in each State employment security 
agency. 

2. Obtain estimates of self-employed, unpaid family workers and domestics in 
nonagricultural activities. For technique on how to estimate these groups refer 
to the Handbook on Labor Market Research Methods, draft section No. 3: “Bsti- 
mating Employment of Nonagricultural Self-Employed, Unpaid Family Workers, 
and Domestics, November 1957.” 

3. Estimate total agricultural employment including wage and salary self- 
employed and unpaid family workers. These estimates are available in each 
State employment security agency. 

4. Add totals of 1, 2, and 3 to get total employment in column 2 of table 1. 

5. Apportion total State employment by the following age groups: under 45, 
under 25, 25-44; 45 and over, 45-64, 65 and over, by applying percentage 
distribution of workers by age (for your State) shown in table 7, entitled “Work- 
ers in 1955, by State of Major Job and Age, 1 Percent Sample,” to the total State 
employment figure obtained in step 4 above. 

The data in table 7 show State age distributions for workers covered by old 
age, survivors, and disability insurance (OASDI) program. These data are for 
the year 1955 when the OASDI program covered about 85 percent of total 
employment. Although the figures are approximately 4 years old, they are the 
latest available on a State basis by age. 


B. Number and characteristics of unemployed older workers 


Information for tables 1, 2, and 3 are generally available in the State agency 
and require relatively little effort for their compilation. 

The data suggested for compilation in tables 4, 5, and 6, however, require a 
more comprehensive survey of job applications in the active file than is now 
being done to meet the requirements for completing forms ES—209 (supplement) 
and ES-212. If the State agency wishes to undertake this survey, reference 
should be made to section 0044 of part III of the manual for instructions on 
sampling the active file. 

Completion of table 6, suggesting the collection of data for major classified 
areas in the State, poses administrative problems in the gathering of data 
for multistate areas. It is suggested that States make arrangements with the 
contiguous State (or States) in defining responsibility. On the other hand, 
it may be more practical to gather data for only that portion of the area 
alling within a State’s jurisdiction. The suggestion that data be gathered for 
major classified areas does not preclude the State’s option of extending its 
survey to include smaller areas as well. 

If the report ES—203, “Characteristics of the Insured Unemployed” (issued 
by manual transmittal letter No. 682), has become operable and the results are 
conveniently available, the State will undoubtedly wish to use the excellent 
statistics on age to supplement the findings from the other statistics. 


C. Age restrictions in job openings 
Table 8, “Upper-Age Restrictions in Job Openings by Occupational Group,” 
and table 9, “Upper-Age Restrictions in Job Openings by Industrial Group,” 
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suggest a method of accumulating data pertaining to age restrictions in job 
openings. It is suggested, for uniformity, that this data be compiled during 
January 1960. The data should be obtained from current job orders. Local 
offices should be cautioned that the table refers to openings appearing on job 
orders and further that the tally of openings should be by the upper age appear. 
ing on the job order age range. 


Il. RESOURCES FOR PROMOTING EMPLOYMENT 


A. Activities of State employment service in behalf of middle-age and older 
workers 
The necessary information to complete this section can be developed from 
an analysis of the statistical tables 2, 3, and 4 described in the earlier part 
of this attachment, and from an evaluation of the specific activities listed on 
page 58 of the guide. 


B. Placement efforts under voluntary or cooperative auspices 


State agencies may have contacts with voluntary or other agencies, groups, 
and organizations which are engaged in the placement of older workers, and may 
have information which will be helpful in evaluating the activities of such 
bodies. State and local committees on aging should be given any available 
information which will aid them in making a complete survey regarding the 
efforts of all bodies in the State to assist older workers to find jobs. 


C. Special work opportuniites for older workers 


The State agency can be helpful to the State and local committees on aging 
in obtaining a description of special work opportunities for older persons in the 
State or area, by indicating from its experience the work opportunities avail- 
able, and what additions, changes, or improvements are needed. 

D. Legislation to eliminate age barricrs in employment 

In States having legislation to eliminate age barriers in employment, the 
State agency may advise the State committee on aging of the apparent effect of 
such legislation as experienced by the local offices, of any problems which have 
been encountered, and of any suggestions with regard to such problems. In 
States where there is no such legislation, the State agency may wish to report 
to the committee any sentiments in the State regarding legislation affecting 
the employment of middle-aged and older workers, from its experience, what 


problems might be encountered, and any results which may be obtained if such 
a law were enacted. 


E. Activities of State and local groups to break down age barriers and to pro- 
mote employment opportunities 

Since educational and promotional activities of State and local groups can 
be very effective in breaking down age barriers to employment and in promot- 
ing employment opportunities for older workers, the State agency should assist 
the State and local committees on aging in describing fully such activities, in 
pointing out how their efforts are valuable, and in showing the need for 
such additional efforts. Such information in the survey of a State’s activities 
will be most useful to agencies, groups, and organizations in other States in 
breaking down, on a nationwide basis, age barriers in employment. 





ATTACHMENT B 


ADDITIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS THAT May BE MADE By STATE EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY AGENCIES TO STATE SURVEYS ON AGING 


I. STATE AND LOCAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION (CH. 2 OF GUIDE) 


State employment security agencies will be particularly concerned with those 
sections of the chapter which are related to employment, such as the formation 
of employment subcommittees (see attachment B to employment service program 
letter No. 958, White House Conference on Aging). Particular suggestions may 
be made for the establishment of employment subcommittees within overall com- 
mittees. The purpose of these subcommittees would be to publicize employment 
needs of older workers, to break down age restrictions, and to promote employ- 
ment opportunities through forums, institutes, and other means. 
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II. VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION (CH. 6 OF GUIDE) 


This chapter is concerned with the restoration of earning capacity to dis- 
abled middle-aged and older persons. The primary sources of information which 
it calls for are the State rehabilitation agency and the State agency for the 
plind. Other agencies providing or assisting with rehabilitation services, of 
course, are sources of information, 

State employment security agencies may be able to assist in the development 
of data relating to rehabilitation on the basis of experience gained in serving 
disabled older workers. Based on a significant period, such data as the number 
of disabled applicants age 45 and over referred to the State rehabilitation agency 
for service, the number of clients of the rehabilitation agency in this age group 
referred to the Employment Service for placement assistance, and the number of 
such clients placed may help to complete the overall picture on vocational 
rehabilitation services for the 45 and over age group. It may be desirable to com- 
pile these data according to age groups 45 to 64 and 65 years and over, since there 
is considerable interest in the 65 years and over group. 

In addition, State agencies are in a good position to provide information on 
some of the principal employment problems confronting disabled workers age 45 
and over, such as employer hiring policies concerning age limits and physical 
standards, facilities for training and retraining, placement opportunities for 
older workers, and educational and work experience background of older workers. 
The source of such information is local office records, such as job orders, employer 
relatictus records, and application cards. Generally, training facilities in the com- 
munity and the characteristics of the training offered are known to the local 
office. 

III. EDUCATION (CH. 8 OF GUIDE) 


State agencies may be helpful to educational and training agencies in deter- 
mining the occupations in which training is needed and the types of training 
required by developing information on— 

The expansion and contraction of industries and occupations. 

Birth of new industries. 

Technological changes with upward shift in skill requirements. 

Relationship of skills of older workers to skill requirements of new or 
changed jobs. 

The training needed by older workers may be further identified as to type, 
such as on-the-job training (for new employees and for experienced workers) 
and formal school training (preemployment training for prospective workers and 
extension training for employed workers). 

State agencies may also assist in identifying the present resources which are 
available for training older workers, what facilities may be expanded, desirable 
changes in facilities, new facilities which should be provided, and other actions 
which are considered appropriate. 

The State agency may be able to assist in an evaluation of the training effec- 
tiveness of community facilities based on its experiences in the counseling and 
placement of applicants. State agencies may also be able to furnish the results 
of any surveys of training needs which may have been conducted in certain labor 
market areas through the facilities of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, and the 
Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor, or by State or local agencies 
or organizations. Where possible, examples of specific training programs in 
which the State agency or other public or private agencies have been engaged, 
should be given, such as— 

Preparation and employment of older age women as teachers. 

Training and utilization of older age women as practical nurses, clerical 
workers, and power machine stitchers, as an outgrowth of earning opportuni- 
ties forums for women. 

Promotion of training for older workers in such fields as electronic com- 
puters, atomic energy, hospitals, and office occupations. 


Mr. Focarry. Do you have anything else you would like to say? 
_Mr. Mircuety. No; except to say again I appreciate the considera- 
tion the committee has always given to the Department, and I am 
very grateful for it. 
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Mr, Focarry. We thank you again. We are sorry that, from what 
you have told us earlier, we may not have you before this committee 
again. 

We will stand adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 


WORE STOPPAGES, 1946-59 


(The following additional material was subsequently submitted at 
the request of the committee : ) 




















Stoppages beginning in Man-days idle during year 
year (all stoppages) 
Period | | ™ 

Workers Percent of 

Number involved Number | Per worker! estimated 

(thousands) }(thousands)| involved working 
time 

1, 850 68, 000 37.2 0.7 

2, 060 23, 900 11.6 R 

1, 390 16, 500 11.4 i 

1, 900 33, 100 17.4 ie 

2, 650 28, 200 10.7 3 

1, 530 22, 600 14,7 2 

2, 400 28, 300 11.8 3 

3, 540 59, 100 16.7 6 

2, 220 22, 900 10.3 2 

2, 410 | 38, 800 16.1 4 

3, 030 | 50, 500 16.7 6 

1, 960 34,100 | 17.4 4 

2,170 34, 600 15.9 4 

4, 600 | 116, 000 25. 2 1.4 














Norte.—All work stoppages known to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its various cooperating agencies, 
involving 6 or more workers and lasting a full day or shift or longer, are included in this table. Figures on 
“workers involved” and ‘*man-days idle’ cover all workers made idle for as long as 1 shift in establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect or secondary effects on other establish- 
ments or industries whose employees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 





Turspay, JANUARY 26, 1960. 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
WITNESSES 


EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER 
JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 








ro am by activities: 
Manpower and employment.........-....--.----.----- $2,621,090 | $3,895,677 $3, 814, 465 
2 iG OE RENEE BN sc giccdbmntbewonginboinenwmeeuts 1, 567, 483 1, 863, 137 1, 871, 348 
3. Wages and industrial relations. -..-.....-.--- scmereniaby 1, 173, 418 2, 041, 067 2, 117, 115 
4. Housing and public construction_------ Lsidustecon 394, 801 |....- aso .. ane 
5. Measurement of productivity.........--.---.------- 286, 982 523, 940 ~” 531, 894 
ee ee ee a re re ae 240, 832 281, 229 282, 609 
7. Foreign labor conditions. ........-.-.--- aiimieniammeamel 111, 545 109, 908 150, 518 
8. Program staff services_. 7 649, 261 692, 865 695, 298 
9. Administration and management services___.__- | 944, 352 1, 111, 677 1, 055, 663 
10. 1959 program obligated in 1958.-.......-.- wheinbiegas . TAD UE Vite rd etsdvan |--wencancneces 
OE Sch ccmenesnechecusy sateen 7, 969, 812 10, 519, 500 ~ 10, 519, 000 

Financing: 

1959 appropriation available in 1958. _......--...-.--...--. BO GOD he ote tecbecnttnes <satacccpma 
Unobligated balance no longer available------ naputetbbeinie Miata SO Vintdteceede So]stcdteansebuse 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)............- 7, 989, 800 10, 519, 500 | 10, 519, 000 
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Object classification 








1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





I deipintepeinceniaaaenaneammmnitt < aioe 
Total number of permanent positions_-_-_........-.---.---..--- 958 1,114 1,092 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................---. 42 7 65 

Average number of all employees -_......._..- et ebbdi ce 973 1, 140 1,122 
Number of employees at end of year........--..--.-..----u.-- 1, 069 1, 302 1, 218 


Average GS grade and salary. ...................--.---------- 7.2 $6,038 | 7.3 $6,046 | 7.4 $6,083 
01 Personal services: 


Permeeees wontons... ..consniendnieteusenc a $5, 616, 396 $6, 405, 572 $6, 444, 613 











Positions other than remnant Stake haiexedeeowenade 154, 787 347, 733 252, 588 

Other personal servicss ..... . 2k ses cene ee snnocse 57, 727 79, 400 57, 828 

IEE TOTO GO VIIID so crc odsb ee aiinandednmbsocmies 5, 828, 910 6, 832, 705 6, 755, 029 

02 «+Travel ciths cekan sdb sgabasadoridutesbapenieakeheadaal 253, 068 455, 200 480, 290 
06 T ransportation of SRG i 50s scnndbvinceshnbuccubbbanchabion 6, 952 10, 250 10, 250 
G4) GOGATIIOOEIOR, BOT VICI G o.oo ev cits cee in cecetdcsswbnades 239, 835 301, 735 300, 510 
a rr Pee we. cuamneastenemetendll 152, 157 212, 200 166, 625 
06 Printing and Seeneaeeen 4 Sele ek é wn ao biktaghoéeete 327, 128 274, 300 293, 093 
07 Other contractual services -_-~-..........-...-.--...-- pos 652, 458 741, 065 860, 294 
Services performed by other aearee- indo Sabb idee beanie 49, 066 1, 081, 335 1, 056, 335 

NONE THINNIN 6 o55s occsn nn cchaeminin ores infomse olacilo ccutn ecb ; 57, 285 121, 755 119, 918 
IN ii ci cin cmesingh inn Sencabitieaiente 52, 762 107, 110 48, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions....................-- 361, 522 421, 500 418, 311 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities................0.--..-. 3, 838 4, 000 4, 000 
ie eae ee aa ee a ee 4, 793 6, 345 6, 345 
1959 program obligated in 1958 adv eninss Cait ¥ 18, OOD bin Seto cect ccaicc ccs 
TE CO oon an oh passdb web adn oadbee ee 7, 969, 812 "10, 519, 500 10, 519, 000 


Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. We have before 
us this morning the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Do you have a state- 
ment, Mr, Clague? 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ciacur. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a statement I would like 
to submit for the record. 

Mr. Foearry. All right. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS, ON THE 
REGULAR APPROPRIATIONS ESTIMATE BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, FIscAL YEAR 1961 


The budget estimate for the regular program of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics for fiscal 1961 is $10,519,000. This is approximately the same as the budget 
for the present fiscal year. In addition, we have a request for a continuation 
of special funds for the revision of the Consumer Price Index. This will be 
discussed later. 

On our regular budget we have a series of small mandatory items over which 
the Bureau has little control. These are as follows: 


“Printing of Occupational Outlook Handbook” (no positions, non- 


BGR GE AIOU ) =~ <tc ans ncaa seinen elienieieecenan aeamimeeianeiei $25, 000 
Inclusion of Hawaii and Alaska in the Monthly Report on the Labor 

BOSCH (NO: Desitions. NOMA DOP BIN sy ciccneccetnitetundbiiienanieenie Guanine 25, 000 
Inclusion of Hawaii in employment and labor turnover statistics (no 

BERESIONS, BONIEDO BT OY a vcccsawce<rscensreerneniienaiivesteiieniimiaiiatiee Adil 7, 000 


*ayment to States for increased salary rates in connection with coopera- 
tive State employment and labor turnover programs (no positions, 


MIIIOSS. TON IED D 6 <insts.25isis alae monraphpenetnimnesiadpiaii-matiuaminiaiiden anes 50, 000 
Inclusion of Hawaii in the wage and industrial relations program (3 

positions, $9,438, nonlahor $2562) .ncmndcntmpsememandwewdish«mibyninene 12, 000 
To provide for employee health benefits—Public Law 86-382 (no posi- 

Sa, . SOSA | BIE TI hiss insscnsessiielvelilisalen hesllntiiaiaitestaaeeae tein eae 62, 5 


I want to speak briefly about several of these. One is the “Occupational Out- 
look Handbook.” The 1959 edition of this handbook is now in print. It is 
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larger than ever before, covering some 600 different occupations. The first 

printing of the Government Printing Office amounts to 40,000 copies. The preyi- 
ous 1957 edition sold in the amount of 33,000 copies at a price of $4. The pres- 
ent edition is priced somewhat higher, $4.25. 

These circulation figures are independent of the separate reprint leaflets eoy- 
ering certain specific occupations or groups of occupations. A total of about 
215,000 such leaflets have been distributed during the past 2 years. 

With each new edition interest in the handbook grows and its usefulness in- 
creases markedly. In view of the large numbers of young people entering the 
labor force in the early 1960's, it is especially appropriate that this book should 
have the widest possible circulation. 

You will note that several other items relate to the inclusion of Alaska and 
Hawaii in the national statistics of the United States. Sample areas from these 
two States will be incorporated in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force, 
This is the series, on nationwide employment and unemployment, for which the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics assumed responsibility last July. The Bureau of the 
Census continues to collect the information through their field surveys and to 
produce the basic tabulations of the data. The analysis is done in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Hawaii is also being brought into the Federal-State system of 
employment and labor turnover statistics as well as into wage and industrial 
relations programs of the Bureau. 

Alaska and Hawaii are now being included in as many as possible of the Na- 
tion’s statistical series. One year of overlapping is provided for in such series, 
so that the new sets of figures can be linked with the old. 

You will note that we have shown decreases amounting to $222,000, one of 
them for 1 day less pay in 1961 and the other for the completion of the con- 
version of the national employment series to the new standard industrial classi- 
fication. 

There is one program item involving an increase of $40,000 for a study of the 
labor aspects of world markets. During the past several years criticisms have 
been made “that the United States is pricing itself out of world markets.” This 
criticism is often accompanied by the explanation or assumption that labor costs 
are the major factor—in other words, that U.S. wages are high compared to 
foreign wages. Comparisons of wages and labor costs between the United 
States and other countries is a difficult matter. It involves not only the wages 
themselves but a great variety of other employment costs such as social security 
payments, family allowances, medical benefits, and many others; these differ 
widely from one nation to another. Of course, the productivity or output per 
man-hour of labor is an important element of labor costs. High wages do not 
necessarily mean high labor costs, if labor productivity is also high. Some ex- 
ploratory work on the international aspects of this factor will be started and 
probably will have to be continued or expanded in future years. 

This program will involve studies of major manufacturing nations of the 
world. Special provision is made for comparative studies of wages and worker 
purchasing power in the Soviet bloc. 

Many public and private agencies will find these studies useful. The U.S. 
Government is concerned with tariffs, trade agreements, and foreign policy 
questions. The studies could be used by U.S. businessmen who are establishing 
oversea plants, or who want to estimate the effect of foreign competition on do- 
mestic production. American trade unionists are interested, because such studies 
would reveal possible losses or gains in employment opportunities resulting 
from imports and exports. These studies would also be useful in providing in- 
formation to American trade union leaders, businessmen, and Government rep- 
resentatives who are active in international labor bodies. 

We in the Bureau of Labor Statistics believe that this type of information 
will become of more critical importance in considering national and international 
policies during the next few years. 

I should like to mention briefly some of our accomplishments during the present 
fiseal year. One is that the Bureau will complete the work of putting our em- 
ployment, hours, and earnings data on the new standard industrial classification 
and publish the new data in 1961. A number of new industries have developed 
in recent years, and the composition of some older industries has been signifi- 
eantly changed. All major statistical agencies are now adapting their statistics 
to the new classification. 

Last year your committee expressed its interest in the pricing of the standard 
4-person family budget and the elderly couple’s budget on which we had been 
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working for several years. The pricing of these budgets took place last October 
and November ; tabulations are now in process. Next spring, we expect to issue 
the dollar cost of each of these budgets in about a half-dozen large cities. For 
the remaining 14 cities, it will be early summer before we can complete the 
work. However, budget information for a total of 20 will be available at that 
time. These are the same cities for which the local consumer price indexes are 
now available. 

We have completed, during the past year, a number of studies relating to the 
problems of the older worker in the American economy. We expect to publish 
them early in 1960. 

One of these is a study of the relative performance of clerical office workers 
by age group. It shows that, on the average, older office workers produce as 
much as younger workers, that their output is steadier over a period of weeks, 
and some of them perform much better than younger workers. Another is a 
study of personnel adjustments to the introduction of electronic computers in 20 
large offices. This important study of office automation covers such items as 
displacement effects, changes in job and wage structure, retraining, consultation 
between workers and employers, and other factors; special attention is given to 
the relationship of these factors to older workers employed by the cooperating 
companies. 

This year we started a program to determine employment-creating effects of 
new construction—specifically, highways, schools, and hospitals. The last is 
quite complex and will take some time for study, but the other two are well under- 
way. In addition to our own field studies, we are making maximum use of 
data already collected by such agencies as the Bureau of Public Roads and the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. This will help us in broadening our 
sample coverage and make it easier to start work on other types of construction 
next year (sewer and water works, public buildings). 

Finally, I should like to make a brief report on our progress in developing 
the expanded wage program which Congress authorized last year. Wage sta- 
tistics for many years have lagged behind the basic data in the fields of em- 
ployment and prices. Our wage programs in the past have been expanded 
during times of emergency, but cut back again when the emergency was over. 
The new program, which was adopted last year, provides for a study of occupa- 
tional wages in 80 localities, an annual survey of higher level white-collar occu- 
pations, and intensive studies over a 5-year cycle, of wage rates in selected 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. The 80 localities have been 
selected to represent large, medium, and small metropolitan areas throughout 
the United States. The industries to be studied consist of a balance group 
representative of all wage tendencies in the economy. We need to know wage 
levels and trends from industry to industry and from locality to locality. In 
addition, studies will be made of employer expenditures on fringe benefits and 
our program of reporting current wage changes will be strengthened. 

The staff for these studies has been hired and is in process of training. As of 
late December, data collection had been completed or was underway for 26 of 
the 60 labor market surveys that will be done this fiscal year. The bulk of our 
fieldwork will, of course, occur in the coming months. This program will make 
it possible to relate in a meaningful way the employment, prices, and wage 
trends in the United States, so that we can obtain a better understanding of 
the operation of our economy. 


Mr. Cracur. And then if you permit I would like to take a few 
minutes to review our work for this year. 

Mr. Fooarry. Go ahead. 

Mr. Ciacur. First of all, I would like to introduce our new Deputy 
Commissioner, Mr. Robert J. Myers, who was appointed last year. He 
was an Assistant Commissioner 10 years ago; he went to Europe and 
spent 10 years in various capacities. We persauded him to come back, 
and so he is now our Deputy. 


“OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK” 


Mr. Chairman, I will just run briefly over the work we are doing 
this year as the background for our program for next year. The 
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“Occupational Outlook Handbook” has been printed, 40,000 copies, at 
$4.25. This is now very appropriate, because there will be about 9 
million new entrants into the labor force in 1960 and 2 million more in 
1961. We revise it every 2 years, so we will have a new edition for 
the entrants of 1962. 


MONTHLY REPORT ON THE LABOR FORCE 


You remember that last July we took over the monthly report on 

the labor force from the Census. They do the actual work, and we 
ay them for it. Our administration has worked successfully. We 

rept our deadlines and produced the reports on time and successfully, 
The Census has been very cooperative. We are getting more analyses 
out now on unemployment than we used to get. We have turned in 
several reports to the congressional committees—the Joint Economic 
Committee and the Special Senate Committee on Unemployment— 
so I think it has worked successfully, both administratively and from 
the program point of view. We have np the new classification 
of industries, the standard classification. It will be used in connection 
with the employment and hours and earnings reports. 

Last July, as part of this general arrangement with the Census, we 
assumed the responsibility for labor requirements in construction, the 
quantity and quality of labor required for various construction activi- 
ties. We are working this year on highways, schools, and hospitals, 
getting the reports on the labor used, the quantity of it and the types 
of occupations. Next year we expect to work on public buildings and 
on sewers and waterworks. We have this scheduled on a rotating 
basis so that we will come back to the original groups a few years later, 


FAMILY BUDGETS 


On family budgets, in which the committee expressed an interest, 
we have completed the pricing of the four-person family budget and 
also have done work on the elderly couple’s budget. These are mini- 
mum standard budgets. They are partially modified from our old 
budget of the late 1940’s. We will have the first half dozen cities 
priced and published around the 1st of May, and the remaining 14 we 
hope to have about the 1st of July. 

Alaska and Hawaii of course as new States are now being incor- 
porated into the U.S. statistics, and we have some budget in for that. 


OLDER WORKERS’ STUDIES 


With regard to the older workers we have done a work performance 
study of clerical workers by age groups. This will be published 
shortly in the Monthly Labor Review and in a bulletin. The studies 
that we formerly made were of production workers, particularly 
in shoes and textiles where many older workers were employed. Now 
we have tried the white-collar group, and again we have reports show- 
ing how older workers perform in that field. We have done a study of 
the introduction of automated electronic computers in 20 offices in 
various industries in this country. The purpose is to find out the elim- 
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ination of jobs, the methods of readjusting displaced workers, and 
tahe retraining required. We will focus attention on the older work- 
ers in connection with this study to see how they made out in these 
transitions that have taken place. We are also making surveys of a 
mechanized foundry and studying the powerplants of the TVA, where 
they are making a number of mechanized adjustments and are having 
problems of personnel which they seem to be solving successfully. 

We also have a broad program which Congress authorized last 
year, relating chiefly to wages. 

The wage program of the Bureau has lagged behind the other major 
programs on prices and employment. It was expanded in World 
War II and during Korea. Each time it was cut back. Now it has 
been put on a regular basis. We plan surveys in 80 communities of 
which we will complete 60 this year. We are studying manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing industries, making a survey of high-level 
white-collar salaries which will be of interest to the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee of the House, and we are making a survey 
of monthly wage changes, which is also important in order to find 
out exactly what changes are occurring month by month in wage rates. 
We are now getting underway with the survey of the fringe benefits, 
that is, employer expenditures on nonwage items. 


LABOR ASPECTS OF THE WORLD MARKETS 


For next year, as you will notice, we have just one new program in 
our regular budget. That is apart from the mandatory items which 
are listed there. The new one is $40,000 on the labor aspects of the 
world markets. This is a question of the wage costs, including social 
benefits, in the large manufacturing nations of the world, and the 
purchasing power of wages, as far as we can get them, in the Iron 
Curtain countries. This will be directed towards the questions aris- 
ing now concerning international trade. I think that summarizes my 
regular program. I perhaps should postpone by discussion of the 
revision of the Consumer Price Index until we take it up later. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Fogarty. Your appropriation is $10,519,500 and your request 
for 1961 is $10,519,000, a decrease of $500. There is $200,000 for non- 
recurring work in 1960 and the increase for 1961 is actually about 
$200,000, is that right ? 

Mr. Ciacun. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. The increases and the decreases are outlined on page 
5, so we will insert that page in the record. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


Summary of changes 
PD CT ose sl cicpicc Seca teed gen aes tioeaithawilane inate $10, 519, 500 
Bren GUmbee  a ee e ee 10, 519, 000 
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MANDATORY ITEMS 


Serene 2. Cae tee DRY 80) MOOR Sienna tg open abe eae —$22, 000 
Increase : 
1. Printing of Occupational Outlook Handbook (no positions, 
SITE OTTO I laieise ds cnch de rpcccmsn dan copleeped 25, 000 
2. Inclusion of Hawaii and Alaska in the monthly report on the 
labor force (no positions, nonlabor $25,000) __---------___ 255, 000 
3. Inclusion of Hawaii in employment and labor turnover sta- 
tistics (no positions, nonlabor $7,000) _----------_______ 7, 000 
4. Payment to States for increased salary rates in connection 


with cooperative State employment and labor turnover 


programs (no positions, nonlabor $50,000) _-._----_--____- 50, 000 
5. Inclusion of Hawaii in the wages and industrial relations 

program (3 positions, $9,438, nonlabor $2,562) _-__._______ 12, 000 
6. To provide for employee health benefits—Public Law 86-382 

(no positions, nonlabor $62,500) ........-.--..<..-..-<s. 62, 500 


PROGRAM ITEMS 


Decrease: Completion of the conversion of the national employment 
series to the new standard industrial classification system (31 





posteons, 2140704, nonighor $60,206) — 3 eden ne — 200, 000 
Increase: Study of labor aspects of world markets (6 positions, 

Se, SUN NIINA IND cs in pcre tos act ni consthannd etchant 40, 000 

I ENR i Oe 8 ea wa ik end naeeeamiina eam edins —500 


MANDATORY INCREASES 


Mr. Focarty. The first five are described on the next page as being 
mandatory. What laws make mandatory the first five items? 

Mr. Cracur. On the printing of the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, I don’t know what specific law that refers to. 

Mr. Donson. It is listed as mandatory because there has been a great 
need for the material, and if we don’t print it as scheduled it will bea 
waste of the investment of the Government in the preparation of 
material. 

Mr. Ciacur. Part of our general authority is to make studies in 


this field. 


ALASKA AND HAWAII INCLUDED IN THE STATISTICS 


Alaska and Hawaii now as States are being incorporated into all 
the statistics. That is a ruling of the Bureau of the Budget, and as 
fast as we can do so we will bring these States into all the data for the 
United States. One item this year is the monthly report on the 
labor force which provides the figures on total employment and unem- 
ployment for the United States as a whole. Alaska and Hawaii need 
to be inducted into that program. The payments to the States for 
increased salary rates is due to general Federal policy. Whenever we 
make arrangements with the States in the cooperative arrangement 
we match the salary increases that are paid in the States. 

The inclusion of Hawaii in the wage and industrial relations pro- 
gram isthe same as Alaska. Weare asking that they both be brought 
into the program this year. 

The employee health benefits item relates to the law passed by 
Congress a year ago; we have to provide in our budget for that. 
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STUDY OF LABOR ASPECTS OF WORLD MARKETS 


Mr. Fogarty. You have a $40,000 increase for study of labor aspects 
of world markets. I thought most of that work was being done by 
the labor attachés and economists in the various embassies. 

Mr. Ciacur. Those attachés do send in reports. In fact, we have 
a fairly regular reporting system coming into our Bureau, into our 
Department, on various labor conditions abroad. We issue a small 
pamphlet every month or two describing a variety of things, including 
labor developments in other countries. For example, we have also 
asked them to fill out forms and questionnaires which will furnish us 
some regular information. What is needed now is the gathering 
together of the material from a number of sources. The “ILO. has 
made some studies which cover part of this field. Studies are now 
being made in the steel community of Western Europe. What we hope 
to do is to pull this together to make an economic analysis, to see if 
we can determine the degr ee to which labor costs and social benefits, 
including all the fringe benefits that exist in these countries are a factor 
in the cost of production of the various countries. In other words, it is 
an analytical job that is to be done. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much are you spending now on this activity ? 

Mr. Ciacur. On this activity, none. We have been answering ques- 
tions that come to us very frequently from Congress as to what are 
wages in this country and that country. We go to our records, check 
with the labor attachés, and answer as best we can. But no 
analytical information of the kind we are proposing here is now being 
done at all. 

SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, 1960 


WAGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. Since you appeared before our committee a year ago 
you made a request for a supplemental appropriation of $i million 
which this committee did not have an opportunity to hear. Will you 
tell us briefly what that $1 million was for and what it is used for now ? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. We had for a number of years been attempting to 
build up our wage program. As I indicated, the wage program was 
subject to ups and downs in that there was a great need for it in a war- 
time emergency; then it was dropped and mostly lost. We retreated 
to a fraction of it. In the recent arguments about inflation, and what 
part wages play in this pro iblem, we were finally able to get a realiza- 
tion, on the p: it of the Bureau of the Budget and the other Govern- 
ment agencies which are concerned about this problem, that we need 
to know more about wages, where are wage increases occurring, how 
many wage increases are there in different industries, and particularly 
in the smaller industries which may not be represented by what hap- 
pens in the leading collective bargains. What about wage differentials 
in different. parts of the country ? 7 How big are the differentials? In 
other words, how fast do wages rise? Do they rise following prices 
or preceding prices? This is the major objective of that program. 
It is a many-sided program which has advanced us in our wage pro- 
gram up to the level we are now on in the fields of employment and 
prices. What we are doing with that program consists of a series 
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of five sets of data which I would be glad to describe, if you would 
like to go into that in more detail. 

Mr. Foearry. Yes. 

Mr. Cracue. One is a survey of wages in 80 areas throughout the 
country. This is a survey of the wage rates and salaries. There will 
be about 100 occupations in each community, if all those occupations 
are represented there; it covers blue-collar and white-collar workers, 
The 80 areas are chosen to represent the country asa whole. They are 
designed to represent the 184 major metropolitan areas. We extended 
our list further in order to pick up at least one community in every 
State, even if there is no metropolitan area in the State. This study 
would show wage differentials, wage changes each year, in these 100 
different occupations. This would give us a pattern of the wage struc- 
ture of the country. We have been studying this in 20 communities 
heretofore, so that the expansion is 60. The objective was to get the 
smaller communities. We formerly were operating in just the 20 
largest cities of the country. So we had a wage picture of the major 
population centers; but now we have reached down into the smaller 
communities, so that we will be able to compare wages and salaries 
in large communities and small communities. We have a number of 
pamphlets here to show how we publish this type of information. 

We have also stepped up our study of wages for specific industries, 
particularly in the nonmanufacturing field. We have always centered 
a good deal of attention on industry wage surveys in manufacturing, 
meaning a survey of steel industry wages for example, or a survey of 
the automobile industry, and so on. This time we have obtained the 
funds to put this type of study on a regular basis so that once in 5 
vears we would be able to make the complete cycle. Instead of doing 
them occasionally, or whenever we had an opportunity, we would have 
these studies on a regular basis. 

A third area concerned the current. wage reporting. We get from 
employers and unions every month a report on the latest wage settle- 
ments that are made. If a contract is signed, for example, we write 
out to the parties to get the information on what was the cents per 
hour of the wage increase, if any, what were the other benefits that 
were agreed upon, and so forth. In the past we have limited our- 
selves in recent years to large settlements consisting of 1,000 or more 
workers. This means that the leading contracts are covered. The 
question was raised whether that was quite representative of the 
smaller bargaining contracts of 100 or 200 employees. These do not 
take on a national characteristic, ordinarily. During Korea and dur- 
ing World War ITI we went down to the smaller groups, but we lost 
it afterwards for lack of money. 

Then there is still another group of wage changes. Some employers 
operate nonunion establishments. Particularly among white-collar 
employees they make their own one-sided determinations as to what 
wage increases they will provide. Sometimes what they have done 
for their plant workers is applied in the office, but sometimes the latter 
is on an entirely different basis. So we have extended our reports to 
include this group to see if we could find out to what extent employers 
on their own initiative are raising wages, and by how much. Our 
monthly report will now give a picture of the actual month-to-month 
changes occurring in this country in wages and salaries. 
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Another program concerned the so-called fringe benefits paid by 
employers. This relates to many kinds of nonwage payments. In 
the steel dispute, you may recall, there was considerable discussion as 
to what were the employer expenditures on employment that were not 
connected with wage rates as such. There is no detailed information, 
industry by dustry, on this type of payment, so that was included 
in our program last year. We are now preparing to make such a sur- 
vey covering the year 1959 in manufacturing industries, showing how 
much is paid for vacations with pay, how much is paid for premium 
overtime, how much is paid for shift differentials, et cetera. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, in a general way that summarizes what we 
are doing. 

Mr. Focarry. When you requested this supplemental in the amount 
of $1 million that. was considered by the Senate more or less of an 
emergency, wasn’t it, or was it? 

Mr. Cracur. Well, it was considered as a longrun program. It was 
not presented as something that would be done in 1 year and then 
ended. The whole objective was to keep it going in order that we 
might see what was happening to wages in this country. 


HISTORY OF REQUEST 


Mr. Foearry. It is a little unusual to have a longrun program of 
this kind started in a supplemental appropriation. 

Mr. Ciacur. That decision was made by the Bureau of the Budget. 
The general program that we presented was being pushed by the 
Bureau and by the Department, but of course in this we had to get 
the consent—not the consent so much as the cooperation—of other 
parts of the Government. The Bureau of the Budget, too, was inter- 
ested in the survey of the higher salaried clerical employees through- 
out the country and they made the decision that that ought to be 
included in order to get the work started in this current fiscal year. 

Mr. Focarry. A year ago when you made your request to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, how much did you request for this kind of an 
activity ? 

Mr. Cracuer. For this supplemental ? 

Mr. Fosarry. No; I am talking about the regular budget request 
for 1960. 

Mr. Ciacue. Our regular budget request was $10,558,000. 

Mr. Foaarty. For this activity ? 

Mr. Cracur. This was not included when we put our regular re- 
quest into the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Foearry. It was not? 

Mr. Cracur. No. We put this in as a later request to the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Foearry. Did you make any request in your original request 
to the Department for funds for this activity ¢ 

Mr. Cracur. We had, yes, not in the amount that was finally 
requested. 

Mr. Focarry. How much? 

Mr. Cracur. I believe for wage studies we had made a request to 
the Department for $200,000. 

Mr. Focarry. And the Department turned it down ? 

Mr. Cracur. That is right. 
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Mr. Focarry. And there was no request for this activity made to the 
Bureau of the Budget in your 1960 budget request ¢ 

Mr. Cuacur. That is right, in the regular request but I do want to 
say this: This program was under consideration all during those 
months. That is, we were pushing this point of getting something 
underway, and it was understood in the Bureau of the Budget that 
we had a proposal which we would like to come over with, a compre- 
hensive program. It kept being delayed while discussions were un- 
derway about whether to put it in or not. Finally the decision was 
made that it was urgent, and that it should be done immediately. 

Mr. Fogarty. Did you make the request of the Bureau of the Budget 
or did the Bureau of the Budget request you to make the request ? 

Mr. Criacurz. I must make a correction here. I said $200,000. 
There were two wage items amounting to $260,000 that were re- 
quested of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Fogarty. The first question was, How much did you request in 
your 1960 budget of the Bureau of the Budget for this activity ? 

Mr. Criacur. Well then, I would have to say that the request in the 
field of wages was $260,000, that is, the regular request to the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Focarry. How much did you ask the Department for? 

Mr. Ciacue. We will have to get that. 

Mr. Focarty. Will you supply that? 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes. 

(Material referred to follows :) 

In summary, the Bureau’s request to the Department for 1960 was for an in- 
crease of $1 million for the wage and productivity activities; $260,000 for the 
wage program, and $175,000 for the productivity program went to the Bureau of 
the Budget, but neither of the wage projects went forward to Congress at that 
time. The reason for this was that a number of Government agencies were con- 
cerned with the wage programs, and these proposals were postponed pending a 
determination by the Bureau of the Budget as to what its scope should be. 
V hat was worked out finally was the project which was transmitted later by the 
Department, approved by the Bureau of the Budget and submitted to Congress. 

Mr. Focarty. Did you request the Bureau of the Budget for action 
in this activity or did they request you to start action toward this end? 

Mr. Ciacur. We were requesting action on our wage program, and 
they were pointing out that if we were going to have a wage program 
there ought to be a number of factors in it, a number of programs in 
it. This was one of the factors that caused a delay in bringing it up, 
because the final decision as to whether to go forward with it did not 
come up until quite late in the session. 

Mr. Dopson. It became quite interesting, and there was a lot of 
interest in the shortage of statistical information at the time that 
unemployment was on the increase. There was a real look-see made 
by the Bureau of the Budget where there were deficiencies in infor- 
mation that was needed at that particular time. We have been re- 
questing increases for this wage program for a number of years, but 
with unemployment on the increase there was certain information 
that we could not supply. All of this helped this program to qualify 
as one sufficiently emergent to become a supplemental estimate. 

Mr. Focarry. This just doesn’t add up to me, Mr. Dodson. A year 
ago this time we were being told by people in your Department that 
unemployment was going down and not up. 
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Mr. Dopson. The action that was of record at that time, Mr. Chair- 
man, showed an increase of unemployment, and this was what gave the 
impetus to the supplemental. 

Mr. Foearry. And I understand since the supplemental was enacted 
unemployment has gone down ? 

Mr. Dopson. That is true, except this type of information is on a 
broader plane than we had heretofore and is essential both in times 
of high levels of employment and in times of high unemployment. It 
has real value in giving a cross-section view of what is happening, 
because you have unemployment even today in a number of areas, and 
we don’t know what is happening to wages in those areas. 

Mr. Foearry. Is there any work in this program nonrecurring ? 

Mr. Dopson. This is a continuing program. This helps to put the 
wage program on a par with the price program. The wage program 
has never had as much information as there has been in connection 
with the price program. 

Mr. Focarry. How much do you intend to spend in 1961 for this 
activity ? 

Mr. Criacue. The same amount. 

Mr. Focarry. $1 million ? 

Mr. Criacur. $1 million. I would like to emphasize, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the unemployment aspect that Mr. Dodson talked about was 
the fact that business recovery was taking place and still unemploy- 
ment seemed comparatively high in relation to the degree of recovery. 
There was a great deal of discussion as to what causes inflation. Is 
it prices going up? Is it wages going up? Or is it profits going up? 
The point was that we did not have the information on wages. Are 
they the cause of this trouble? How fast do wage increases follow 
other wage increases in previous settlements? Now that the steel 
settlement has been made, will that spread across the country, and 
how fast? When will it reach white-collar workers, or textile 
workers in the South? Do wages move forward in a sweep, or do 
they not? No one had this information in the detail in which we are 
now obtaining it. We need to know what affects the total costs in the 
economy of the country. It was that which led to the feeling that 
in 1959 we were going to have a period of business revival approach- 
ing prosperity, and very possibly an inflation. 


CAUSE OF INFLATION 


Mr. Focartry. We have talked about inflation for years and years and 
no one knows what causes it ? 

Mr. Cracur. Mr. Chairman, there is still a great deal of disagree- 
ment as to what causes it. 

Mr. Focarry. You are the head of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
What do you think causes inflation ? 

Mr. Criacur. The point is that there are several different causes of 
inflation, and we don’t know how to evaluate them. We don’t know 
when each one is working. Surely, everyone thinks of the simple 
cause of inflation, namely, that there is too much money issued. If 
we issue too much money, prices go up, and wages follow them up. 
We know there are circumstances in wartime when that certainly 
occurs. We get too much money for too few goods. But then in a 
peacetime situation this doesn’t necessarily happen. One of the 
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arguments that has been made a great deal recently is that it is the 
costs that go up first, and that is what makes the prices go up; we 
have wage increases, then prices rise, and therefore we get inflation, 
This theory cannot be proved or disproved now by any data that are 
available. In view of the concern about inflation it was thought de- 
sirable to have enough information on price changes and w 
changes in detail, so that we would know a little bit more about 
whether or not this argument is correct, about whether wages have 
any bearing on inflation, or whether they are simply following prices 
up, and are a consequence and not a cause. 

Mr. Focarry. So when these economists and experts in this field 
give us some reason why we are in this inflationary spiral they really 
don’t know what they are talking about ? 

Mr. Cruacur. Well, that statement would be rather hard on the 
economists. We are unable to show that a statement is wrong, that 
this argument is not correct, that this theory is not correct. I have 
been reading the testimony before the Joint Economic Commi 
and there are volumes this high on different people’s theories on this 
subject, and most of them are theories lacking facts to enable us to 
say that such-and-such an argument is wrong—or is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Has it been determined by anyone that we are in an 
inflationary period ¢ 

Mr. Cractr. No. I don’t know whose determination would decide 
that anyway. 

Mr. Focarry. There are a lot of speeches being made about inflation. 


CONSUM ER PRICE INDEX 


Mr. Criacur. Well, I would say that our Consumer Price Index is 
behaving very well. I think the concern about inflation is a general 
concern, a concern about what would happen if we got full employ- 
ment and an expansion in the economy beyond our capacity. The 
Index, as you know, has behaved very well this year. It has risen about 
114 percent December to December, but the outlook for 1961 is probably 
for only a moderate increase in the index over the year. Some factors 
are helping hold it down, such as farm prices at present. But it is 
true that services and industrial prices are inching upward. 


OUTLOOK FOR FARM PRICES 


Mr. Fogarty. What is the outlook for farm prices for 1961? 

Mr. Cracur. The Agriculture Department rates them as declining 
most of the year, particularly for the meats and the grains. We see no 
reason to disagree with that. Our evidence is that meat products are 
now declining. I am a little worried in the spring about fruits and 
vegetables. Whenever we read about a freeze in the South in the 
early months of the year, we get concerned about fruit and vegetables 
in the months of May and June. I think the general outlook is for 
a moderate price increase by next spring. 


INFLATION 


Mr. Foearry. Mr. Clague, give me your definition of “inflation.” 
f ; . és 
Mr. Cracur. I almost have to beg the question. I would say, “a 
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rise in the price level,” but “a rise in prices which is abnormal or 
unreasonable.” Now that compels me to define the terms “abnormal” 
and “unreasonable.” What I want to emphasize is that some changes 
in prices, either up or down, are a necessary part of our economic 
system. We ought to expect it. If people want a commodity very 
badly, and they want to pay for it, they will bid up the price. We 
see this happening all the time. So price changes as such are not 
inflationary in my definition. But when you get a situation in which 
the corrective factors of price declines are not operating, because 
something is operating to keep the prices inching upward persistently, 
then I would say that over a period of time you have inflation, partic- 
ularly when the rise is fairly rapid and seems to be due to some under- 
lying factor, not to the ups and downs of the individual prices. 

Mr. Creperserc. We are talking about the overall national picture 
in regard to how it affects the majority of our citizens. What might 
be inflation for you might not be inflation for me. 

Mr. Craaue. Certainly; and I should emphasize, when I talk about 
prices, that one can always raise the question of what prices, which 
measure of prices? We normally use our Consumer Price Index, but 
there are prices for things which are not represented in our Consumer 
Price Index. There are wholesale prices. There are land values and 
stock market prices. One of the key questions is: How do you meas- 
ure money against goods? What is the total purchasing power of 
money ¢ 

PURCHASING POWER OF MONEY 


I think I would answer, as far as my own experience is concerned 
in the present circumstances, that the purchasing power of the con- 
sumer Jollar is the most important measure. If that measure is be- 
having reasonably well, I would say these other factors will correct 
themselves. They don’t do the harm that is done by a rise in average 
for these consumer prices. 

Anyone can change his budget so that he is not following this stand- 
ard—I mean, not standard budget, but average budget. We talked 
earlier about average wages of the average clerical worker. Some do 
it one way and some another; some can acquire assets and save money, 
while others are putting their money into higher priced articles. Some 
people are affected differently by the cost of living. For instance, the 
elderly couple’s budget is not by any means the same type of budget 
that is necessary for an average workingman’s family. The elderly 
people will probably spend much more on medical care and less for 
clothing. Our price index does represent the average wage earner’s 
spending. It is a good index of the middle group of citizens in our 
country, but there are a number of people not represented in our index. 


EFFECT OF FEDERAL BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. Take for instance the budget we are considering. 
Would you call this an inflationary budget, a budget that will cause 
inflation ? 

Mr. Cracur. Which budget do you mean ? 

Mr. Foearry. The overall Government budget. What portion of it 
might be termed “inflationary” ? 
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Mr. Ciacuz. No; I wouldn’t think so. As far xs the Federal budget 
is concerned this year, it is to be in balance, I believe, or more than in 
balance. Therefore, as far as the Government is concerned, it is not 
adding to the demand by pushing out more than is taken in. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you think if the Congress cut the budget $2 or 
$3 billion, that would help in this fight on so-called inflation ? 

Mr. Ciacur. I don’t know that it would help much. I do not really 
think you can take a small sector like this or that and decide that 
it by itself is inflationary. In the case of the steel controversy, one 
could say that the steelworkers ought to go without a wage increase 
at all, because if they get a wage increase it will add to inflation. Or, 
one can say that if the minimum wage is raised it will add to inflation, 
In one sense, every little raise adds something. On the other hand, 
you have to come back to what I urged before. We need to keep a 
balance in our economy. If some wages are behind, perhaps they 
should be raised to keep those workers in better condition. Social 
security benefits are designed to be such that the old-age insurance 
beneficiaries can at leasts keep even with the cost of living. It is not 
fair to put against one group a demand that they carry on the battle 
of inflation by themselves. It is a question of how we get a reasonable 
balance in the economy. A specific wage increase is not necessarily in- 
flation just because it would increase the total wage payments of the 
country. Inflation is an overall thing which represents a mass move- 
ment of prices, which represents the whole economy moving forward 
with price increases. 

Mr. Focarry. What types of Government spending would you say 
are inflationary and what types of Government spending would you 
say are not inflationary ¢ 

Mr. Cracue. First, let me say that when we are in a recession, with 
heavy unemployment and with private industry not spending much 
on expansion, as was the case in 1958, I happen to be one of those who 
thinks that Government spending is a very good cushion against a de- 
cline in the economy. Under conditions like that, if the Government 
attempted to balance its budget, it would in turn cut down the spend- 
ing some more and we can spiral downward just as we can spiral 
upward. So I would say that under certain circumstances Govern- 
ment spending is a useful device. I am not arguing for wasteful 
spending. It seems to me that each item must be tested for what 
value we can get out of it. There is a time when valuable projects 
should come into operation. When we reach the recovery stage and 
are moving into prosperity, then the Government should consider 
what it ought to do to keep itself in reasonable balance with the rest 
of the economy. At that time it is desirable to havea budget surplus, 
if possible. But a budget surplus can be obtained by raising taxes as 
well as by cutting the budget; and, of course, Government can invest 
in the future. Private business invests in the future. They start 
building a factory that will not operate for several years. If it pays 
off in the long run, it has been a good investment. Government has 
to test itself in the same way. Would this expenditure be a good in- 
vestment for the future? Will it pay off? Inflation doesn’t occur in 
this year or next year. It exists when a price trend is persistent, 
when it goes on and on. But what should be done in one year should 
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be judged by what is useful in that year, and what will help the 
economy. 

Mr. Focarry. I had in mind things like the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program where I might think an increase in Government spend- 
ing would be anti- inflationary. It would lower Government costs if 
we can rehabilitate so many ‘thousand more people and get them off 
local relief rolls and, to the extent that they can get a job, they would 
start pay ing taxes. 

Mr. Ciacur. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. I think “something like that would be a help in the 
fight on this so-called inflation problem. 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, it would be doing what I call the Government in- 
vesting in the future. This man might take a year to rehabilitate, 
so in that year you would spend time and money getting him into 
shape. You would be investing in his future; it would pay off in 
subsequent } vears when he comes off the relief roll. 

Mr. Foaarry. Yesterday the Secretary of Labor showed us some 
slides concerning manpower in the 1960’s and what we can expect in 
the next 10 years. They showed, among other things, the number of 
children of school age that need schooling and com sared the number 
of professional and technical people who have heal more than high 
school education, with the number of unskilled workers with such 
education and made other comparisons between those who did not 
have a high school education with those who did. It seemed to amount 
to this, that those who did not have an education were in the low in- 
come categories and in the unemployed groups every year to a greater 
extent by far than those with a good education. 

Mr. Ciacur. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Now if we are going to be faced with 2 million more 
people entering our schools this year than last year, that should be 
considered then an investment in the future to see to it that we have 
enough schools; that all of our children get an education; and that 
would help them compete for a decent living when they enter the 
work force. I think most of the tables that have been exhibited show 
that if you have a college education your chances of earning a better 
living are much better. Is that right ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, that is right. The occupations that are tending to 
decline are the unskilled, the. repetitive, the ones requiring relatively 
little education. Our educational standard is increasing, and that did 
show up in the Secretary’s charts. We will have more college gradu- 
ates, but the job market is changing faster than our educational attain- 
ments. We expect to have about 714 million young people who will 
enter the labor force in the 1960’s with less than an eighth grade edu- 
cation. Those young people may have trouble getting a job. It al- 
ready showed up in the recession of 1958, and it w vill show up in future 
recessions, that these workers are the ones mostly unemployed and 
for longer periods of time. 

More education would be desirable. That is why we made the stud- 
ies about school leavers. We studied the high schools in several com- 
munities to find out who was dropping out of high school, and for 
what reasons. Were they youngsters who could have gone on to col- 
lege or who could have completed high school. The completion of 
high school will be a most important matter for a youngster in the 
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1960’s, because many employers with good jobs to offer will be askin 
for a high school diploma. This may become an entry requirement for 
most good jobs. 


EXPANSION OF PRICE COLLECTION DURING 1960 


Mr. Foearry. In the regular bill for 1960 there was $200,000 to im- 
prove the Consumer Price Index. This was in addition to the appro- 
priation for revision. Will you supply for the record what improye- 
ments have been made ? 

Mr. Cuiacue. Yes. 

(Information referred to follows :) 


EXPANSION OF PRICE COLLECTION DuRING FIscaAL YEAR 1960 


During fiscal year 1960 the Price Division has accomplished or will complete 
by June a substantial revision of the medical care component of the Consumer 
Price Index. Pricing of 13 new drugs will begin shortly in all the CPI cities and 
will include such end-use categories as anti-infectives, antiarthritics and cardio- 
vascular and antihypertensives. There was an effective expansion and revision 
of the samples of medical components within city limits of 20 large cities 
covering office and home visits and work has been initiated for obstetrical care 
and surgical services. Revisions are also planned with respect to the sample 
for hospital, health insurance, dental care and eye care. 

There have been some additional revisions to the scope of prices for apparel 
which included 20 new or revised specifications to take into account wash and 
wear finishes and new fiber blends. Other changes in the scope of prices for CPI 
included the coverage of interplant cafeterias in the restaurant category, and 
expansion of prices for water taxes to the suburbs. Significant extension of 
prices is planned for the remainder of the fiscal year. Pricing will be initiated 
this spring in all cities for eight additional foods and one additional cleaning 
supply item. Pricing has begun on a limited scale for compact cars and will be 
extended to all cities of the index within the coming months. 

Arrangements have been made to obtain prices monthly rather than at quar- 
terly intervals in all 46 CPI cities for about 15 items. These will include items 
whose price movements are essentially due to local influences or local conditions, 
e.g., laundry, dry cleaning, men’s hair cuts and similar items. 

There will be an expansion of outlet samples in a limited number of cities. 
San Francisco and Chicago samples for most nonfood commodities will be in- 
creased from 4 to 12 and extended to cover suburban prices as well as central 
city prices. It is planned to extend the collection of property tax from central 
city to which it it is now restricted to the complete metropolitan area of the 20 
large cities of the index. The samples of reporters for auto insurance have been 
expanded to include mutual and other large independent companies. 


ELDERLY COUPLE AND CITY WORKERS’ FAMILY BUDGET 


Mr. Foearry. This committee has taken an interest in the budget 
for a city worker’s family and the budget for an elderly couple. What 
is the current situation with respect to your pricing of those? 

Mr. Cracue. The elderly couple and the four-person family budgets 
have been priced last fall in 20 cities. We are now preparing the text, 
making the calculations, and working out the details. We will publish 
six of the cities sometime in April, about the 1st of May, and the 
remaining 14 cities in July. That will show the dollar cost of the 


minimum standard budget for an elderly couple and for the four- 
person family. I think I would like to introduce a point here, Mr. 
Chairman, if I may. 

Mr. Focrrty. Yes. 
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Mr. Ciacvr. We believe that when we have done our revision of the 
Consumer Price Index, we should request funds to really modernize 
this budget according to the pattern of the 1960’s. What we have 
done now is to take the old budget we had in 1949 and bring it up to 
date with some modifications of food expenditures based on the survey 
the Department of Agriculture did in 1955. But the budget has not 
heen modernized completely. So we may be asking you about 2 years 
from now as to whether we could not undertake a major modernization 
of that for the future. 


REVISION OF THE ConsuMER Price INDEX 


Program and financing 


| 
1959 actual hermes ers 1961 estimate 


qe ¥ 


Program by activities: 





1, Preliminary planning and analysis. -...........--------]--------------| $230,000 |......-.--.--- 

2. Consumer expenditure and price surveys.........-----.|---------- wo -=|-n2----------+ $1, 250, 000 

Total obligations yah Sol Se Pe) See ted 2 dd ye OSS bced | 230, 000 1, 250, 000 
aaa L 230, 000 1, 250, 


Object classification 

















| 

1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 

Average number of all employees_................--..-------- lisugu. bddails 34 211 
Number of employees at end of year...............--..-.-- ~---|- | 36 214 
Oi Personal services: Positions other than permanent. --......|...-.---- hive $196, 994 $951, 294 
2 Travel fe ade fi deaddededda é odbadwaseddnides 5, 355 150, 546 
08 Transportation of things..................--..... a i Rae TE ee eel 3, 666 
#4 Communication services...........- ence cenit ois ae re aa 1, 495 6, 025 
05 Rents and utility services__- beteseenses Me biskwcstecdiued enuea pOee eee 30, 000 
oe Painting ahd vepredmetian su... . 60s. 5 ass iL. ae 3, 000 15, 000 
07 Other contractual services...........--.....<.--2--.ss.00- ‘SRY SE .| 522 8, 792 
08 Supplies and materials_. ages: abe ied Soe Bs SGT pd ee 2, 243 9, 038 
08 Equipment____-_-- ROPE RP SEPE ES Bich ts eG Ey KB Ae te 8, 150 25, 000 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributioms-_..............-..--- Dc cei ilds id | 11, 828 41, 055 
ie sak ASI OUT SOCIO ni ot cle panmeeeeelnl i Ree! 413 9, 590 
Telal Coens 22S. ike. S39, BA Lid... BY | mls 8 230, 000 1, 250, 000 

| 





Mr. Focarry. Do you have a statement on the Consumer Price In- 
dex revision ? 

Mr. Cragur. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. We shall include that in the record at this point. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Ewan CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS, ON THE 
REVISION OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


For this year the Congress provided us with $230,000 to cover the first year of 
a 5-year plan for revision of the Consumer Price Index. For fiscal 1961 we are 
requesting a total appropriation of $1,250,000. I want to set forth our justifica- 
tion for next year’s appropriation and also to sketch in broad outline the whole 
5-year project. 

With the funds provided this year we will be able to do the preliminary plan- 
ning and testing which is necessary for the successful conduct of the family 
expenditure surveys which will be done during the coming 2 years. We have 
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designed a new and improved survey schedule which is now ready for use in our 
field test, which will take place shortly. We have selected the city of Cincinnatj 
for this test. By using census maps we have selected the city blocks from which 
our sample of families will be drawn, have completed the instruction manuals 
which will be used in the training of our field agents, and begun the training 
itself. Because of the field work being done by the Bureau of the Census next 
spring for the census of population, we will begin our own fieldwork in the month 
of May. At that time we shall visit 300 families for a full study of their family 
living expenditures during the year 1959 and an additional 300 families for par- 
tial information, using somewhat different collection methods. On the basis of 
our experience in Cincinnati, we shall plan the major surveys scheduled for the 
next 2 fiscal years. 

In fiscal 1961 we plan to survey families in about half the 70 cities, with the 
remainder being completed in fiscal 1962. During these 2 years we shall also be 
looking very critically at our samples of outlets and items which are the basis 
for our measurement of price changes. For this purpose we will initiate a pro- 
gram of price data collection to provide the statistical basis for selection of a 
new item sample for the revised Consumer Price Index. 

In fiscal 1963 we shall be tabulating the results of the expenditure surveys 
and continuing with testing the price behavior of hundreds of commodities and 
services in order to decide on the items which will be selected for the market 
basket of the revised index. The present index prices about 300 different goods 
and services out of several thousand items that the average family buys. A 
check is needed to determine whether we have enough items in the market basket 
and also whether these are the best ones to reflect the prices families pay. Any 
item in the index is chosen because it is highly representative of the price 
behavior of the group for which it stands. But these price patterns may change 
over a period of time, so that new tests are needed to determine whether changes 
should be made in the items or in the grades and qualities selected for pricing, 

In fiscal 1964 the final computation of the revised index will be completed 
and the publication will be started in January 1964. We are planning to have 
an overlap in that we shall publish the old index for 6 months after the revised 
one is introduced. We hope that this will assist the users of the index to adjust 
to the revision. 

There is one major policy question which I wish to bring to the attention 
of the committee. In our previous family surveys we have drawn our sample 
of families from city dwellers only. However, since World War II the tre- 
mendous expansion in automobile transportation and the growth of home 
ownership through suburban and rural housing has greatly altered the patterns 
of family living. A great many workers now live in rural areas, even though 
they are mostly, if not entirely, wage or salary earners holding jobs in the cities. 
Furthermore, even a good many farmers and farm workers are supplementing 
their farm incomes by taking jobs in the cities during a substantial part of 
each year. 

For this reason, a proposal has been developed for a supplementary family 
expenditure project which would include both farm and rural nonfarm fam- 
ilies—in other words, a representative sample of the entire U.S. population. 

We are not proposing this project for fiscal year 1961. It is being considered 
for presentation for fiscal 1962 when these rural surveys would be conducted. 
The survey results would be tabulated and published in fiscal year 1963. If this 
project is approved, the Bureau of Labor Statistics will arrange with the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service of the Department of Agriculture to conduct the farm 
surveys for us, and also a portion of the rural nonfarm surveys. They have an 
organization of experienced agents who could readily be trained to do this work. 
The expanded work would involve some additional costs spread over a period of 
2 fiscal years, 1962 and 1963. However, we do not yet have a firm estimate of 
what the cost would be. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Focarry. Your request for 1961 is $1,260,000. 

Last year the total cost of this project was estimated at $4,600,000. 
What is the current estimate ? 

Mr. Cracur. The estimate of $4,600,000 is what we are submitting 
this year. 
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Mr. Foearry. It is still firm? 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. The last revision took about 3% years. Do you think 
this one will take 5 years? 

Mr. Cuiacur. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. You thought the last revision would take at least 
4 years. You gained ground somewhere along the line. 

Mr Cuacvr. Yes ; we gained ground but we “think at some cost. I 
think we did a very good job and we have no apologies, but the fact that 
we have spread our “family expenditure surveys over 2 years this time 
will make a big difference. It is much better. We have to hire fewer 
people, and we semploy them for2 years. This means that we will have 
a more orderly program. Also, when we made the revision last time 
we did not provide for a 6-month overlap of the new and old indexes. 
So, as an emergency we had to revise the old index and carry it forward 
for 6 months on a special appropriation. This time we have definitely 
provided for that, and we are hoping to make it a smoother transition, 
so that there will be no trouble. 

Mr. Focarry. You think 5 years is the minimum to do a good job 
in an efficient manner ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, we strongly feel that. I have another point in 
my statement, but I would like to remind all the committee members 
of it—namely, that a question has arisen as to whether or not we 
should make these surveys broader in the second year. We have been 

talking with the Bureau of the Budget, but they have not accepted the 
proposal yet. The question is whether, i in our second year of expendi- 
ture, we should reach out and take rural families and rural nonfarm 
families so as to cover the “ ire population. Our present plan covers 
the city population only. I don’t need to go into a long discussion 
about that possible extension. There are many strong grounds for 
making this a truly comprehensive survey of the entire “population, 
including both the farm and the rural nonfarm population. Many of 
our city workers now live out in farm areas. Some of them even live 
on small farms and drive into the city to their regular jobs. They are 

industrial and white collar workers. This is a form of living that may 
be expanding. 

Mr. Lamp. May be expanding? It is going up by leaps and bounds. 

Mr. Cracur. I meant going ‘into the future also, At any rate, we 
may be before you with another idea, if the Bureau of the Budget lets 
it through. This would require the cooperation of the Department of 
Agriculture and several other Departments, too. I might be in next 
year asking for that. 


EFFECT OF POSTPONING REVISION 


Mr. Fogarty. What would be the effect if someone wanted to offer 
an amendment on the floor, for economy reasons, to cut out the in- 
crease to pong the Consumer Price Index ? 

Mr. Criacur. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think that would be a disaster. 
I really think it would interrupt our whole program of improving the 
index. The plans are underway. We have made our planning work 
this year. We are going to run a sample of families in Cincinnati in 
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May to test out our program. That would put an end to the revision 
program. 

Mr. Foearry. What would the result be ? 

Mr. Cracur. Well, we would continue to make the index the way 
we are making it. 

Mr. Foearry. Not up to date? 

Mr. Cracur. Well, it would run along and deteriorate, as we feel 
it. will deteriorate, if we don’t take action. It would really mean 
stopping the revision of the index because we could not possibly go 
on, and we would have lost the money we have invested in it. 


Mr. Foearry. Mr. Marshall ? 
WAGE DIFFERENTIAL STUDY 


Mr. MarsHau. Mr. Clague, you mentioned that you were carrying 
on this wage differential study in 80 new localities? 

Mr. Criacur. Yes. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Do you do that on the basis of a competitive in- 
dustry or on an area coverage basis ? 

Mr. Cracur. We do that phase on a metropolitan area basis, but 
the city is chosen in part because of its importance in its section of 
the country. We also make industry studies, which are different— 
that is, a detailed study of a particular industry—for example, the 
apparel trades or the steel industry. 

Mr. Marsuatt. If I were to ask you for information concerning 
the wage scale of people engaged in the furniture industry in the 
Appalachian area as compared to the upper lake area, could you 
furnish information of that kind ? 

Mr. Criacue. We made a study of the furniture wages and my 
answer is that I believe we could. I don’t know if I could meet your 
specifications on the areas. I would have to find out how our regions 
are drawn up. 

Mr. Marsuary. Could you supply for the record a comparison of 
wages paid the furniture industry in the Appalachian area versus 
the upper Lake States area? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. I may have to consult you. Suppose I do that. 
I will show you the geographical breakdowns we have already got 
and see how well we fit your request. We do survey furniture, and I 
will find out what we have. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The following information is supplied in response to the request by Congress- 
man Marshall. The border States and the Southeast region appear to corre- 
spond most closely with the Appalachian region, while the Great Lakes region 
appears to correspond roughly with the upper Lake States. Further informa- 
tion regarding earnings in the wood household furniture industry, including a 
description of the study, appears in the Monthly Labor Review for December 1959 
(pp. 1357-1362). 
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Mr. Marsnary. Could you do something comparable with that in 
connection with the cotton industr y between the manufacturing areas 
in the New England area as compared with the cotton industry in the 
Appalachian area? 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes; and in the South. We have a good deal of in- 
formation on textiles. You are speaking of cotton textile industry? 

Mr. Marsnatu. Yes; I am speaking about the wage differential as 
paid in the same industry competing with one : another. 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes: we get that when we make a survey of the indus- 
tryassuch. That isan industry survey, as we call it. 

‘Mr. Marsuay. Perhaps you do have this also where you are talk- 
ing about these 80 localities. Perhaps and in a general picture you 
could show the comparative wages paid as between that Midwest area 
and the southern area. You can do that on a locality basis? 

Mr. Cracur. Oh yes; that is what this survey is “for. It would 
show the wages for a machinist or a stenographer or any of these 
hundred different occupations. It will show the actual wage rates 
and salary rates in each of the cities. We can combine them as you 
like. We can compare city by city, as well as grouping them into 
North, South, East, and West. 

Mr. ’ Manerzars. IT can see where that kind of a study would be 
voluminous, but do you have that as printed material so that you 
might send it to me so that we might review it in my office ? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. We not only have the average wages, but the 
spread of wages for a given occupation. 

Mr. Mars. wt. That study is done on the basis of a given locality. 
That one is Cleveland, Ohio, as I see, and you would have 80 of those? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. 

Mr. MarsHaryt. Would you have one for Minne apolis ? 2 

Mr. Cracve. Yes; we have one for Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

Mr. Marsnatyi. Would you have one for Birmingham ? 

Mr. Ciacuer. Yes, I can ‘get those two, or many others. 

Mr. Marsnarx. Could you send those two over to me so that I might 
look them over ? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes: I will be glad to bring them down to you. 

Mr. Marswati. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Laird? 


STUDY OF LABOR ASPECTS OF WORLD MARKET 


Mr. Larrp. I note that all through this budget there are new pro- 
grams in the area of study world markets, world labor conditions, 
world wage rates. Mr. Lodge has come in with a new program in 
which he wants to get together all the information from the various 
labor attachés so that it will be in one place, and we can have easier 
access to it. He makes a pretty good case for the necessity of doing 
this. I notice the only new program that you have in this particular 
budget is in this same area. 

Mr. Cracur. Yes, Mr. Laird. Our program is to take this material 
and analyze it. We agree with Mr. Lodge in trying to get the labor 
attachés to make as complete reports as possible. We try to work with 
the State Department to train the attachés so that they will turn in 
good information. What we in the Bureau have asked for is $40,000, 
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and a total of six people to analyze this material from the economic 
point of view, to put it together and digest it to see if we can come 
up with some reports that will be of use in policy determination. 

Mr. Larrp. What use will they be put to? 

Mr. Criacur. For example, certainly one of the questions being 
raised now is the question of what is happening to certain American 
industries with respect to imports. Are the wages being paid in the 
foreign country substandard? What are those wages in ractuality 4 

Mr. Latrp. We had a little discussion in my office > about this 2 years 
ago. 

Mr. Craeue. That is right. 

Mr. Lairp. I wondered if this was going to be the primary use for 
these reports ¢ 

Mr. Ciaeur. That is one use. The Government itself has to make 
these decisions whether or not a domestic industry should be protected 
against substandard labor. 

Mr. Larrp. Does the Tariff Commission ask you for any of this 
information ¢ 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes; they use all this information. The trouble is 
that the information is not added all together and brought into a con- 
cise total in such a way that it can be used. Foreign countries have 
many social benefits in addition to their wages, which may sometimes 
represent two-thirds or less of the total employment cost. The cash 
wages do not reflect the total picture. International trade is sup- 
posed to shift from one country to another, depending on efficiency 
of operation, but is it truly a matter of efficiency or of substandard 
wages, wages which we in the United States would consider substand- 
ard. We occasionally raise our own minimum wages in order to take 
care of what we regard as substandard wage in this country. What 
is the situation in the country sending the goods to us? So this kind 
of analysis would be useful for the Government. It would be useful 
to labor and management. We would have informatiton better than 
what we now pass out. It is an attempt to see if we can make a more 
orderly analysis of the problem. 

Mr. Latrp. You cannot make the same kind of analysis of the in- 
formation from the foreign countries as you make for the United 
States. 

Mr. Ciacur. We realize that. 

Mr. Larrp. That would be a very big job. 

Mr. Cracur. Well, for instance, steel 1s one industry in which there 
is a real issue. The steel companies say they are threatened by im- 
ports from low wages overseas. What is the true pattern of wage 
costs in Western Europe? 

Mr. Ceperserc. Wouldn’t it be easier to take a survey of the differ- 
ential between the end product manufactured in this « ‘ountry and com- 
pare it with what the American importers sell it for so that those sta- 
tistics will be available and then go back and get the reason? Do you 
have any information in your shop that takes into consideration what 
a given ton of steel costs a purchaser of foreign steel as compared to 
domestic steel ? 

Mr. Cracur. That is gathered by another agency. That you can 
get. Of course, this is the point; is that a dumping price? Are 
they selling below their costs? What are the wage costs that relate 
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to that? We deal only with wage costs. Italy is an illustration, 
They have very low wages, but they have to import most of their ore 
and the basic material for steelmaking, so they are not really a very 
low-cost producer. 

Mr. Larrp. When you talk about wage costs are you talking about 
just wage costs or the same wage concept used in the steel dispute? 

Mr. Cracup. Total employment cost, which is wages plus bensthia 
plus other things, so that we get the true picture of the whole. 

Mr. Larrp. Do you think that is the true w ay of judging this thing? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes; I think it has to be. The steel industry empha- 
sized the point that the cash wage is not the whole story. When 
they pay a cash wage they also encounter a number of other payments 
which are included in their total employment cost. 

Mr. Larrp. It is kind of confusing to the American people. I 
don’t think they understand what was talked about in the steel 
settlement. 

Mr. Cracue. In this fringe benefit study, which I mentioned, that 
is exactly what we are asking industry to supply us; how much is 
paid for vacations with pay, holidays with pay, health and welfare 
funds, et cetera, so that we can know how much these payments 
amount to in dollars and cents, and how much you allow for them 
in comparing wage rates. 

Mr. Lairp. Isn’t = a rather new concept in considering wages? 

Mr. Cracur. No; it is not new. It has been under consideration 
for many years. U ati recently it didn’t seem to matter much. Back 
in the 1930's we in the Bureau collected information on cash wages 
only. There were some fringes, but they did not amount to much in 
total. But after World War II there was a tremendous spread in 
this type of cost. As early as 1946-48 there were many collective 
bargaining agreements in which sharp increases were agreed upon 
over and beyond cash wages. Then Korea came along, and the 
fringes literally jumped, because the Wage Stabilization Board 
decided that cash w ages should not be raised very much, but that 
pensions and other benefits not payable immedi: ately were acceptable. 
So there was an enormous expansion which is continuing down to 
date. The steel industry claimed recently, and I have no reason to 
think that their figures are not accurate, that in addition to $3.10 per 
hour in cash they ‘also had something like 60 cents per hour in other 
employment costs. The union doesn’t deny the existence of these 
costs. They are part of the total employment cost to the industry. 
The question is how much do these amount to, in cents per hour? 

Mr. Latrp. Part of the labor cost ? 

Mr. Cracce. Part of the labor costs; yes. The question is what 
do these amount to? How big are they in reality in one industry 
as compared to another? If they were growing at the same rate 
as wages it wouldn’t be quite so important. But they are growing 
faster. The steel settlement highlights this. The cash wages the 
steelworkers are getting under the new agreement are small in the 
first year compared to the other benefits that they will get. 

Mr. Latrp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Cederberg? 

Mr. Ceperperc. I notice in most of the testimony here this morning 
that there is a great urgency for more up-to-date statistics. In other 
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words, is it true that most of the statistics that we have now are not 
as complete as they ought to be? 

Mr. Ciacur. In a general way I would say, yes, but I would hasten 
to add some of them are much better than others. That is, I have 
always regarded our Consumer Price Index as a good statistic. It has 
to be, because millions of dollars change hands on it. When it upped 
itself just one-tenth of 1 point in November it brought the prospect 
of another cent to the steelworkers in this controversy. It is an index 
that has to be exceedingly accurate. 


REVISION OF CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Mr. CeperserG. You are going to revise the Consumer Price Index? 

Mr. CLAGuE. Yes; we are. 

Mr. Ceperserc. And I assume that in revising the Consumer Price 
Index you will take into consideration the changes in buying habits 
of people since the last time the Index was revised; is that right? 

Mr. CiacuE. Yes. 

Mr. Crepersera. So that if you find that the buying habits of the 
American people have changed substantially the statistics of the old 
Index are not necessarily really accurate; is that correct? 

Mr. Ciagur. Well, there are two elements here which I must make 
clear. One is the importance of the weight that a commodity or a 
service has. What is the fraction of the budget that goes for medical 
care? Is it 3 percent or 4 percent or 5 percent? Those are the figures 
we are getting at in this new expenditure survey. 

Mr. Ceperserc. If you find that the general figure you are using 
in this area is incorrect and you have to revise it, then obviously the 
Consumer Price Index is probably as accurate as it may be with 
what statistics you have to work with, but that may not necessarily 
be accurate. 

Mr. Ciacut. That is correct, but the second aspect is, Are we getting 
the right prices, and are we getting enough prices? Are we doing a 
good job of pricing the list of items we use in the index? Your com- 
mittee last year gave us funds to improve our pricing. We regard 
that as very important, in fact, fully as important as the revision. 
We want to be sure that we get the right prices and get enough prices 
so that our index averages are correct. Those changes in the weights 
are small. They seldom constitute a revolution in family buying. 
It is a slow-moving thing. If we had made our revision several years 
ago the index would be somewhat different today. But we are making 
it today, just as it is, as accurately as we can. It is our official index 
and as such will not be changed. The past is past. Labor and man- 
agement (and others) have settled their bargains on it, and the 
books are closed. When we revise the index as of January 1964, we 
sumply link to the old and go forward to the future. What we are 
guarding against by this revision is a further deterioration of this 
present index. The longer it goes the more we are likely to be out 
of pattern, the more we are likely to be off base. We make it the best 
we can up until we change it. Then we will have a better measure 
for the 1960's. 

Mr. Crperserc. An individual’s buying habits pretty much deter- 
mine his stake in this question of inflation. 

Mr. Ciacue. That is right. 
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Mr. Ceperserc. If he follows the normal pattern of buying accord: 
ing to the index he will follow the normal rates of inflation, but if 
his habits are entirely different than these buying habits he may be 
subject to more inflation or less inflation depending on what he buys, so 
to apply it to any individual is almost an impossibility. 

Mr. Cuaccur. It is almost an accident if your average hits the index, 
The same with my family or any other family ; that is correct. What 
we do is to average the bulk of the wage earners and the clerical 
workers working for salaries. Expenditures of businessmen, self- 
employed businessmen, are not in this index. In our last survey in 
the 1950’s, we didn’t take any family which was not employed sub- 
stantially all year; we don’t take any family which experienced sig- 
nificant unemployment during the year. We cover the employed 
group. We did not take anyone w ith a total family income of more 
than $10,000 in 1950. We don’t get into the higher salaried em- 
ployees. The index represents the average expenditures of middle 
income wage earners and salary earners. “As the years change, peo- 
ple’s buying habits also change. For instance, they are undoubtedly 
spending more on automobiles today than they did in 1950. At that 
time they could not get cars, so the ‘automobile weight in the av erage 
family budget is now probably larger than it was. Medical care is 
increasing tremendously, and my guess is that we will find that medi- 

‘al care has a larger fraction of the family budget and food may have 
a smaller share. It may be that these middle-income groups are 
spending less on food proportionately than they did in 1950. That is 
the modification we would make. 

Mr. Ceperrerc. That is what makes it difficult to measure the real 
merits in the cost-of-living agreements in some of these contracts. 
Of course they are already in the contracts, but there are so many 

variables here and yet the increase is automatic whether or not it 
affects the individual. 

Mr. Criacur. That is what those particular bargainers have chosen 
todo. That isa minority of the collective bargainers. Our last. esti- 
mate was that about 414 million workers were covered by these col- 
lective agreements and by unilateral determinations by employers. 
There are only about 17 million organized workers in the United 
States. However, this index is used in the bargaining even if not in 
wage escalation. When the parties sit down to bargain, they discuss 
the cost of living. Even employers without unions will consult the 
Consumer Price Index in a broad, general way ; how much is it rising? 
How much did it go up last year? How much should we raise wages 
to allow for it? Our index is a good picture of a general pattern “of 
the cost of living of the middle income group. It is not perfect by 
any means; we certainly never said that it was, and it is being used in 
detailed ways which perhaps strain its accuracy 


CINCINNATI SURVEY 


Mr. CEDERB 3ERG. Do I understand that you are going to go into the 
city of Cincinnati and test out your new Consumer Price Index 
methods? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. 

Mr. Ceperserc. When are you going to do that? 

Mr. Cracur. In May. 
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Mr. Ceperserc. Could you insert in the record just exactly what 
the changes might be in the present method and new method ¢ 

Mr. Ciacur. Actually until we have made the survey 
to survey 600 families in Cincinnati, 300 by seit atte aan same 
method we used the last time and 300 other families by a shortcut 
method. That test will enable us to tell to what extent we can use 
shortcut methods in the succeeding 2 years. 

Mr. Ceprerserc. You are not going to base the index on that group? 

Mr. Ciacun. Oh, no, no. This is just a test. It is a pilot survey. 

Mr. Creperserc. And then you are going into other representative 
areas in the country after that? 

Mr. Cuacur. That is next. We would survey families in about 
8 dozen cities next year following up our experience in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Larrp. It seems to me we are going to be asking the American 
people a lot of questions within the next | year and a half. We have 
got our population census going on and I looked over the form 
yesterday, and the census form is quite comprehensive. Have you 
seen the form to be used this year in the population census? 

Mr. Ciagueg. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Latrp. That is quite a comprehensive form, isn’t it? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, they ask some questions of everybody, but then 
they also ask more detailed questions of a few. These detailed ques- 
tions are asked of sample groups only. So everybody doesn’t answer 
all the questions on the form. 

Mr. Latrp. They are doing this on a sample basis? 

Mr. Cracur. Oh yes; that i is, the more detailed questions. 

Mr. Lairp. There is no way that this could be handled with al- 
ready existing interview procedures that are set up in some other 
gov ernmental : agency ¢ 

Mr. Cracur. No. We take a ver y few families as you can imagine. 
There will be 300 in Cincinnati and not 500,000 or 600,000. 

Mr, Latrp. There are not that many families in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Cracur. Oh no. I believe Cincinnati is about three-quarters 
of a million population so there are about 150,000 to 200,000 families. 
We will take 300. Ours is more intensive and has to be done with 
great care. We have always had very good success with those fam- 
ilies. Our refusal rate is relatively low. People show a great in- 
terest in this cost of living and they cooperate very well. Some peo- 
ple won’t, and then we take somebody else. I thing our refusal rate 
in the last survey was something on the order of magnitude of 5 
percent. In other words, 19 out of 20 people were willing to work 
with us. We were not able to use all of the 19 all the time either, for 
that matter because if one of the 19, for some reason did not fit our 
definition we omitted it. We are delayed until May this year, because 
the Budget Bureau will not permit any agency to go out into ‘the field 
until the census is over. We will not be ov erlapping the census; we 
will be following them. 





INCREASES IN CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Mr. Creserserc. One of the things that disturbs me about the Con- 
sumer Price Index—I think the last press release said something 
about there being an increase of one-tenth of 1 percent, and of course 
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it might be on one particular little item but in almost every newspaper 
in the country there is a big headline which states that the cost-of. 
living index has gone up one-tenth of 1 percent. Are you careful to 
indicate that the reason it went up one-tenth of 1 percent was because 
of a particular thing? And many times I notice, usually way down 
in the fine print, the cost of a certain service went up and that probably 
only a small percentage of the population utilizes the service in 9 
given period of time and those who would utilize it were those who 
could probably afford it or who are injured least by inflation, and yet 
it throws a scare into the entire population that is disproportionate 
to what it ought tobe. I think it is very important that it be pointed 
out as graphically as possible the reason why it went up and why it 
went down. 

Mr. Criacur. Yes; that is why, years ago, Secretary Mitchell au- 
thorized us to hold a press conference every month. I or members of 
our staff give a half hour to answering the questions of the reporters, 
It doesn’t always happen that they get the exact picture, and of course 
they cannot always control what a local newspaper editor will do with 
a headline or an editorial, which might stress that prices are at an 
alltime high, whereas actually the index has gone up only one-tenth 
of 1 percent. I have emphasized in press conferences that the index 
has been pretty stable over the past year. This is no propaganda, 
These little movements don’t really mean very much. On the other 
hand, it does creep up. Each year it is a little higher. In 1958 we 
had a lot of debate as to why it did not go down, but in fact it did 
not decline. That has concerned a lot of people. It has worried them. 
One reason that it did not go down was that agriculture had troubles 
in 1958. It was a bad year for fruits and vegetables; potatoes had a 
bad year, and their prices went up quite dramatically. So the whole 
index rose. People said, “Can’t you ever get the cost-of-living index 
down? Depressions, recessions, nothing brings it down.” That isn’t 
true. The index does move slowly. Farm products can vary quite a bit 
in price, but the prices at the farm may change a lot while the amount 
at retail will be relatively small. This is because the amount of 
the farm product in the retail item is small. A loaf of bread will sell 
for 20 or 22 cents. But the wheat in that loaf of bread may sell for 
8 cents. Now, cutting the price of the wheat in half will have a rela- 
tively small effect on the final price of that loaf of bread. This index 
is so stable that it is almost sluggish. Another example is streetcar 
fares. If streetcar fares are raised in Washington it will do some- 
thing to the index. Haircuts and other services will show up in the 
index. 

Mr. Larrp. Some services don’t take place too often. 

Mr. Cracur. That shows up in the quantity weight. 

Mr. Cepersera. It is entirely possible that the frost that just took 
place in January of this year down in Florida will show up in the 
price index in the coming months, is that correct ? 

Mr. Cracur. That is right. Don’t get me wrong. It may be com- 
pletely smothered by all the other price changes, so that when we re- 
lease the index it may turn out that a whole lot of changes have bal- 
anced each other. But the one thing that made the difference of this 
one-tenth of 1 percent was this Florida frost. That makes it look as 
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though that frost was the final cause of the rise. In actual fact, it just 
happened to be the last straw. 

Mr. Ceperserc. That is all I have. 

Mr. Foearry. Are there any other questions? Is there anything 
else you would like to say, Mr. Clague? 

Mr. Criacur. No, thank you. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR 

WILLIAM U. NORWOOD, JR., ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE 

FRANK E. JOHNSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR FARM LABOR 
SERVICE 

FOREST L. MILLER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE SERVICE 

H. DANIEL DARLING, DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR PRO- 
GRAM REPORTS AND ACTIVITY ANALYSIS 

EDWARD L. OMOHUNDRO, CHIEF, VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERV- 
ICE 

EUGENE LOVE, CHIEF, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND FISCAL OPERA- 
TIONS 

NEWELL BROWN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Mr. Focarry. We have with us at this time Mr. Robert C. Goodwin, 
Director of the Bureau of Employment Security and his group. Do 
you have a statement for the committee ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Goopwin. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a statement covering the 
program as a whole which I would like to give if I may, and then 
the other ones covering different parts of the budget I would like to 
submit for the record if I might. 

Mr. Fogarry. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Goopwrn. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding with my state- 
ments on the appropriation requests I would like to discuss with the 
committee some developments in the economy, and some emerging 
problems which have important program implications for both the 
Employment Service and unemployment insurance. Such a discus- 
sion seems appropriate for two reasons: First, the economy has sub- 
stantially recovered from the recent recession and we are now in a 
position to review the effectiveness of the employment security system 
in meeting the problems of that period. Secondly, we are entering 
the 1960’s, a fact which invites a look forward to see if we are geared 
to meet the foreseeable developments of the new decade. I under- 
stand that yesterday you were given a picture of some of the develop- 
ments we can expect in the next 10 years. Some of those have a very 
important effect as far as the employment security program is 
concerned, 
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As you know, the employment security system is the major public 
institution charged with being the connecting link between the job 
applicant and the employer seeking qualified workers. Furthermore, 
we are responsible for administering the unemployment insurance 
program which eases the financial loss that. ace ompanies involunta 
short-term unemployment. We are, therefore, quite literally in the 
middle of the manpower problem. 

When we appeared before this committee last year, the recession 
seemed to be waning, although no substantial declines in unemploy- 
ment had yet occurred. Wage and salary employ ment in nonagr icul- 
tural establishments had risen from a low of about 49, 700,000 in April 
1958 to 50,800,000 in January 1959. It continued to increase reach- 
ing 52,600,000 in June at the close of fiscal year 1959. The rate of 
total unemployment, seasonally adjusted, was 6.0 percent last Jan- 
uary; by June the rate had dropped to 4.9 percent. State insured 
unemployment, also seasonally adjusted, dropped from a weekly aver- 
age of 1,900,000 in January 1959 to 1,400,000 in May and June. 


IMPACT OF STEEL STRIKE 


So far in fiscal year 1960 two major forces have shaped economic 
developments. The first of these has been the continuance of eco- 
nomic recovery. The second has been the impact of the nationwide 
steel strike, which submerged to some extent the expansionist forces 
during the first half of the fiscal year. Secondary layoffs resulting 
from this strike first affected the steel supporting industries, but by 
October and November they were occurring in large numbers in such 
basic steel using industries as automobiles, fabricated metals, and 
machinery. 

During this period the rate of total unemployment seasonally ad- 
justed moved up to 6 percent in October, declined to 5.6 percent in 
November, and to 5.2 percent in December. Insured unemployment 
rose to a weekly average of 1,790,000, seasonally adjusted in October, 
to about 2,100,000 in November, and then dipped to slightly over 
1,800,000 last month. The resumption of steel production in Novem- 
ber promises a vigorous and expanding economy this year. 


PROBLEM OF RECURRING AND PERSISTENT UNEMPLOYMENT 


Although substantial gains in the economy have been made in 
the past, we still have not solved the problems of both recurring un- 
employment and of persistent unemployment. Postwar experience 
proves that we have not yet learned how to avoid recurring recessions. 
Since 1946, three recessions have occurred—those of 1949-50, 1953 -54, 
and 1957-58. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


In each of these recessions unemployment insurance provided a sub- 
stantial support to consumer purchases and eased the decline in per- 
sonal income. For example, during the 18-month period ending 
March 31, 1959, benefit payments to qui alified individuals totaled $4.8 
billion and at the peak of the recession during April 1958 payments 
were being made at an annual rate of $4.5 billion. 
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The unemployment insurance system did not achieve its full poten- 
tial in dealing effectively with recession unemployment, largely be- 
cause the system did not cover all wage and salary workers, the period 
during which those covered could draw benefits was too short in re- 
jation to their unemployment and the weekly benefit amount did not 
adequately replace weekly wage loss. 

While there are about 43 million civilian workers covered under 
State and Federal unemployment insurance laws, about 13 million 
wage and salary workers are still unprotected by unemployment in- 
surance. This seriously limits the effectiveness of the program in 
cushioning the impact of total wage loss on the individual and the 
economy. The recession emphasized this shortcoming. Sentiment 
favoring wider protection led to congressional proposals in 1958 for 
a quick blanketing in of uncovered unemployed. ‘These proposals 
were eventually rejected because of the disruption such sudden action 
would bring to the program. But they do reflect recognition of the 
need to achieve the goal of universal coverage. 

In recognition of this problem, the administration has recom- 
mended that Congress extend coverage to all firms employing from 
one to three workers in categories now covered by the program. It is 
estimated that the inclusion of those small firms will add approxi- 
mately 1.7 million employees to the program. The administration 
has also recommended that the 1.3 million employees of nonprofit 
organizations be protected by unemployment insurance. 


TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


The last recession pointed up most dramatically the fact that mil- 
lions of workers remained jobless long after they received their last 
benefit check. It is generally recognized that, in any cutback in em- 
ployment workers who were hired last are laid off first. The same 
workers are the last to be rehired. Therefore, during a recession the 
number of workers undergoing long-term unemployment increases 
sharply. The number who exhaust their rights to benefits under exist- 
ing provisions of State unemployment insurance laws also goes up. 
To meet this problem on a temporary basis during the recent reces- 
sion, the Congress passed the Temporary Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act in 1955. ‘This act, coupled with State programs initiated as 
a result of its passage, provided additional weeks of unemployment 
benefits to some 2 million workers or about 70 percent of those who 
were no longer entitled to be paid benefits. This new approach to 
dealing with recession unemployment has prompted active considera- 
tion of permanent provisions for longer benefit duration during reces- 
sion periods. In 1959, six States adopted such provisions and others 
are considering the idea. 

We need to learn much more about the nature of long-term unem- 
ployment and about those who experience it so that we may intelli- 
gently work out the proper role which unemployment insurance 
should play with regard to this problem. For example, we must learn 
more about the nature and history of workers’ attachment to the labor 
force. What action the Federal Government should take in develop- 
ing a solution to the problem of unemployment insurance protection 
during extended unemployment is now and probably will continue to 
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be for some time the subject of considerable research and program 
development. 

The weekly benefits paid did not adequately replace weekly wage 
loss. Although many States have increased maximum benefit amounts 
in recent years as wages have increased, there is need for much more 
improvement. In calendar year 1958, the average weekly benefit 
check amounted to only 36 percent of the average weekly wage in 
covered employment. At the beginning of the program, in 1939 and 
1940, it was 42 percent. After almost 25 years of unemployment in- 
surance in this country there is still disagreement on such problems 
as: How should benefit amounts be related to wages? How can beno- 
fit amounts best keep pace with the changes in wage levels?) How can 
a benefit amount be set which will allow the worker to buy the neces- 
sities of life during involuntary unemployment, adequately bolster 
the economy by adding to purchasing power and at the same time 
provide incentive to find a job? Solutions to these and similar ques- 
tions must be found through continuing research and study so that 
the unemployment insurance system can be kept in step with the 
requirements of a growing and changing economy. 


STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUNDS 


The recession also brought into sharp focus the financial weakness 
of some State unemployment insurance funds. While in total, the 
unemployment trust fund was clearly solvent, the heavy drains 
caused by the recession seriously depleted the reserves of some States, 
In six of these States; namely, Alaska, Delaware, Michigan, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, reserves fell so low that they be- 
came eligible for loans from the Federal unemployment account. 
However, as a result of the loans to Alaska, Michigan, and Pennsyl- 
vania the loan fund is now virtually exhausted. It is quite clear, 
therefore, that the Bureau and the States must work to strengthen the 
financial structure of the State unemployment insurance programs, 
It is also clear that the Federal unemployment account must be made 
adequate to meet the needs of States that find it necessary to secure 
in advance. 

The need for a strong and effective unemployment insurance system 
exists in times of economic growth as well as in recessions. These are 
the periods when many employers venture into new types of activities 
and processes and make rapid changes in production schedules to 
meet shifting supply-demand relationships for their products. As 
a result, the volume of short-term layoffs frequently rises. Even in 
such a good year as 1956, about 4.5 million workers were out of work 
long enough to receive some unemployment benefits. New kinds of 
unemployment problems are likely to emerge as the vast changes in 
the economy and in industrial processes occur in the coming years. 
Some workers are likely to be displaced leading to technological and 
other types of long-term unemployment. A more adequate unemploy- 
ment insurance program is essential to assist the individual affected 
and to help stabilize the economy. 

Another economic problem of the coming decade will be that of 
trying to achieve the goal of the Employment Act of 1946—of pro- 
moting “maximum employment, production and purchasing power.” 
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This will be even more difficult in the future than it has been in the 
ast because the labor force will be growing more rapidly and because 
our whole economic structure is becoming more complex. 

Job opportunities must be available in ever-increasing numbers 
if we are to avoid rising unemployment because the civilian labor 
force will be expanding more rapidly in the next 10 years than it 
did in the last 10 years. Over the last decade, the civilian labor force 

rew at an average of more than 700,000 a year. In the 1960's, how- 
ever, the labor force is expected to grow by an average of 1,350,000 
per year. The public employment offices must be prepared to serve 
an ever-growing number of new entrants to the work force. 

Numbers alone do not adequately describe the problems associated 
with such a rapid increase in the work force. Of the 13.5 million net 
increase expected over the 10-year period, some 6.4 million will be 
youths between 14 to 24, This is the age group which traditionally 
has difficulty in getting started in employment and which, therefore, 
frequently needs vocational counseling and guidance from the public 
employment offices in making the adjustment from school to an 
appropriate field of work. 


OLDER WORKERS 


The number of older workers in the labor force will also increase 
substantially. By 1970 there will be 5.5 million more older workers 
bringing the total to 33 million. These workers have particular 
difficulty in finding jobs once they become unemployed, and frequently 
require special assistance from the public employment service. The 
current employment service program for assisting older workers must 
be reexamined in the light of the larger numbers of these workers and 
the rapid development of new occupational patterns. 


NEED FOR INCREASING SKILLS IN WORK FORCE 


Besides growing larger in all dimensions, American industry is be- 
coming more complex as new materials and new production processes 
are developed and as automation increases. One of the net. effects of 
this process, which is expected to accelerate during the coming years, 
is a growing demand for a work force with higher skills. In other 
words, the need for skilled, technical, and professional workers is in- 
creasing more rapidly than is the demand for other types of workers. 
The Employment Service has an important public responsibility for 
helping to raise the skill level of the work force through its job counsel- 
ing program, its programs for achieving maximum utilization of exist- 
ing skills. and in its participation in community efforts to determine 
the availabiality of and needs for specific skills. 

As the demand for higher skills grows, industry is increasingly 
turning to the Employment Service for the development of aptitude 
and achievement tests and for test-selected job applicants. To meet 
these demands the Employment Service needs to analyze the nature 
and content of new occupations, develop tests which will measure 
the aptitudes necessary to perform these jobs. and develop new selec- 
tion and interviewing methods. It will also be necessary to develop 
and make available information on job opportunities in these new 


fields of work. 
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The labor market itself is also becoming more complex and this 
trend is likely to intensify. As the population and the labor foree 
continues to grow and as industry spreads, older metropolitan areas 
will become larger and new metropolitan areas will develop. Further- 
more, the trend toward the suburbs is altering the location of urban 
labor s supply at the same time that the trend of industry to the pe- 
riphery is changing the location of labor demand. These trends com- 
plicate the problem of matching work applicants to job orders, 
Changes in or ganizi itional structure, m: magement controls, and 
methods of providing employ ment security service as well as the 
provision of additional facilities will be necessary in adapting to these 
new conditions. 

To define more clearly the role which is expected of the Employ- 
ment Service, I, last year, appointed a committee of outstanding uni- 

versity experts in the field of labor market economics to consult and 
advise with us on the role that a public employment service should play 
in today’s and tomorrow’s economy. In its preliminary report, the 
committee has made some important recommendations. It stresses 
that the concept of the Employment Service must be broad enough so 
that it will provide effective placement services for all people seeking 
jobs. The report emphasizes the necessity of effective counseling 
service, of dependable labor market information, and of up-to- date 
occupational information to provide the basis for sound career plan- 
ning. The consultants have placed the greatest stress upon the need 
for the Employment Service to make greater use of demonstration 
centers, pilot experimental projects and other innovations to keep our 
policies and programs in tune with current developments. They 
pointed specifically to the need for study and experiment in such 
problem areas as the technological displace ment of workers, the reloca- 
tion of workers in areas of persistent unemployment, the effective 
utilization of engineers, and getting greater public acceptance of the 
public Employment Service. The Bureau must not only conduct con- 
tinuing research but must provide leadership, incentive, examples, 
and continuing encouragement to State agencies. The report also em- 
phasized the need for close cooperation with universities and other 
groups interested in the employment security field and urges the Bu- 
reau and the State agencies to embark on a program of close coopera- 
tive relationships which will provide it with current thinking of 
informed persons outside the program. 


FARM LABOR MARKET 


The farm labor market in the decade ahead will present different 
and separate problems. Instead of expanding the farmwork force 
is expec ted to contract. During the 1950's the farm population dipped 
by 414 million and employment on farms dropped year by year, from 
7,500,000 in 1950 to 5.800.000 in 1959. 

Fewer farmworkers are needed because of increased productivity 
resulting from improved technology and management practices in 
agriculture. Farms are becoming larger in size and fewer in number 
and more dependent on hired seasonal labor. There have been sub- 
stantial gains in use of cotton-harvesting machines and other devices 
that have cut down labor requirements but created a demand for new 
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farm skills. One example of the impact of such mechanization is the 
rapid spread in the use of bean-harvesting machines in use in New 
York State. In 1956, 10 percent of the beans in that State were har- 
vested by machines w hile in 1958, 56 percent were machine harvested. 

Part of the decline in farm employment is due to the attraction of 
available industrial job opportunities which offer superior employ- 
ment conditions. In general, farmworkers have been denied the gains 
made by nonagric sultur al workers. They lack the protection of mini- 
mum wage law s, workmen’s compensation in most States, labor-man- 
agement laws and unemployment insurance in all but one State. Only 
recently have they had an opportunity to build retirement rights, 

The decline in agricultural employment creates some unique and 
complex labor mar ket problems. 

First, the drop in farm employment is not uniform. There are 
areas W here employment is expanding while other areas are character- 
ized by persistent rural unemployment and underemployment. 
Therefore, one of the major farm labor market problems is to facili- 
tate an annual movement of labor from surplus to shortage areas. 
Another major objective is to help local and State officials develop 
economic programs for low-income problem areas. We have initi- 
ated a joint Department of Labor-Department of Agriculture experi- 
mental program in one area in Wisconsin, one in Kentucky, one in 
Tennessee, and one in Arkansas. The objectives of the program are: 
to develop methods for providing more effective basic employment 
services to these areas; to determine their current and potential man- 
power resources; to assist in evaluating their overall economic re- 
sources; to solicit job openings and to “disseminate information on 
available job opportunities; and to assist in the development of a 
local program for the economic adjustment of each community. By 
the end of this fiscal year, we hope to be in a position to determine 
the kinds of employment service that should be made available in 
rural areas and the major contribution the Employment Service can 
make to local groups in the development of programs to strengthen 
the economy in such areas. 

A second major feature of the farm labor market is its increasing 
dependence on hired farmworkers and more particularly on short- 
term seasonal labor. Seasons are becoming shorter, and it is more 
difficult for a farmworker to piece together a livelihood. At the pres- 
ent time almost one-half of the persons employed in agriculture are 
casual workers with less than 25 days of employment at farm jobs in 
ayear. Of the 2,200,000 farmworkers with “substantial” attachment 
to the farmwork force, about two-thirds work less than 150 days a 
year at farm wage work. 

The implication for Employment Service of the seasonal nature of 
agriculture is that it must, each year, recruit a new seasonal farm- 
work force. Employment offices must seek out all available local 
labor to aid farmers to meet employment needs. There is also the 
responsibility to local farmworkers to try to obtain as much employ- 
ment. as possible during the short active seasons. This is done 
through such special devices as “day hauls,” special recruitment of 
reservation Indians, and the fast issuance of current information on 
available farm jobs. One of the most challenging tasks is the utili- 
zation of youth during vacation periods. A successful program in- 
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volves community effort and the cooperation of parents and schools, 
We intend to give even greater emphasis to the use of local domestic 
labor. 

The third unique feature of the farm labor market is dependence on 
nonlocal labor. Local labor supplies are frequently inadequate to 
meet peak farm needs. The need for farm labor in peak periods is 
increasing as more acreage is devoted to perishable fruits and vegeta- 
bles in response to changing consumer buying patterns. Consequently 
there are some half-million migratory farmworkers in the United 
States. Such workers are anaes in virtually every State, with 
Texas, California, Michigan, New York, and Florida being the 
heaviest users. These migrants perform arduous, hand-harvesting 
tasks in cotton, sugar beets, citrus and deciduous fruit, green beans, 
tomatoes, and other vegetable crops. 

Through the annual worker plan about 160,000 workers in 6,800 
crews are each helped to abadale their employment. The interstate 
clearance system is used for making orderly preseason arrangements 
to locate jobs for workers. Under employment service programs, ar- 
rangements are also made to bring about 15,000 Puerto Rican workers 
to the mainland each year and to utilize over 40,000 reservation Indians 
in seasonal agricultural jobs. 


MIGRANT FARM LABOR REGULATIONS 


Because of the special requirements of migratory workers in terms 
of transportation, housing, and assurance of prevailing employment 
conditions, the Department of Labor has issued interstate recruitment 
regulations. Under these regulations, orders for workers in interstate 
clearance will not be approved unless transportation arrangements 
offered by the employer are at least equivalent to those prevailing in 
the area of employment. Assurance will also be required that housing 
provided will be such as not to endanger the health or safety of the 
farmworker. Workers will not be recruited for interstate clearance 
unless the job orders offer prevailing wages and conditions of em- 
ployment. 

Intensified efforts will be made to implement these new regulations 
and improve the interstate clearance system. This will involve housing 
inspections, prevailing wage surveys, greater care in selection of 
qualified workers through individual registration, and a better ex- 
change of labor supply and demand information among States. Fur- 
ther action will also be undertaken to extend the annual worker plan 
to areas not now included in order to provide more continuity of 
employment for migrant labor. 

There is need for a continuing study of patterns of employment 
and earnings of agricultural workers with particular attention to 
finding practical ways and means of increasing their economic 
security. 

Study is also needed of the effect of new technology on farm labor 
demand, changes in patterns of employment of seasonal workers, skill 
requirements, and training needs. 

The problem of obtaining an adequate number of workers for year- 
round jobs continues to be a serious one. Rising skill requirements 
and the unique living and working conditions for the farmhand and 
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farm =. make recruitment of year-round workers particularly 
difficult. 

Despite our best efforts to fully utilize local farmworkers and to 
regularize the movement of the migratory farm labor force, rising 
seasonal demand continues to require supplemental foreign labor. 
In implementing Public Law 78 during the past 8 years, we have been 
successful in improving the mechanics of recruiting Mexicans, the 
operation of reception centers, transportation of workers, and polic- 
ing conditions of employment. However, we are concerned about 
that part of the act which provides for the protection of U.S. farm- 
workers from the impact of foreign-worker employment. 


MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


Recently, the Secretary appointed a committee of four prominent 
citizens to review the Mexican farm labor program. The consult- 
ants reported that there are indications of adverse effect with respect 
to employment opportunities and wages of domestic farmworkers in 
areas where Mexican nationals are used. They made a number of 
recommendations for changes in the enabling legislation and for 
strengthening the administration of the program. They proposed 
that Mexican labor should be excluded from employment in year- 
round jobs and skilled occupations; that the law spell out more clearly 
what constitutes adverse effect; that the Secretary of Labor be given 
explicit authority to establish wage rates for Mexican workers; and 
that employers of foreign labor be required to participate actively 
in recruitment of domestic workers. 

We are giving serious thought to these legislative proposals, and 
in the meantime efforts are being made to tighten operations of this 
program, including the development of new procedures to determine 
wages in areas dominated by foreign labor, to identify adverse effect 
situations, and to assure that foreign workers employed under piece- 
work are not permitted to undercut prevailing earnings standards. 

We are also engaged in a survey of the impact of foreign workers 
on the domestic labor supply and on farm production practices in one 
of the States which relies heavily on foreign workers for cotton culti- 
vating and harvesting. 

Whether we are successful in dealing effectively with our present- 
day problems and those which are ahead will depend in large measure 
on the kind of management as well as the professional competence 
which we have in both the Bureau and the State employment security 
agencies. 

We have concluded that more emphasis must. be placed on improv- 
ing the quality of the service rendered and the management. of the 
system at all levels. We have embarked on an intensified long-range 
program for improving the competence of employees in the State 
agencies through inservice and out-of-service training. You will re- 
call that we discussed this problem before the committee 2 years ago, 
and for about 18 months we have made funds available for State 
agency employees to attend short courses related to employment secu- 
rity work at universities and colleges. With the labor market becom- 
ing larger and more complex, it is anticipated that the need for such 
training will increase. 
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One of the most important new steps we have taken is the initiation 
of training to help the State employment security administrators meet 
their le: adership responsibilities. Arrangements have been made with 
the Brookings Institution of W ashington, D.C., for a series of confer- 
ences in management for employment security administrators. That 
institution has ; developed a program of broad scope relating to the role 
and responsibilities of the executive with particular reference to the 
executive in the field of employment security. The first of these con- 
ferences was held in December 1959 and two others will be held this 
fiscal year. 

As a further step in improving the management of local offices, we 
have undertaken the development of an experimental program in four 
of the leading universities of the Nation to develop supplementary 
yatterns of training in management which may be useful to all the 

state agencies. 

Particular study is being given to the implications of the new and 
faster electronic data-processing equipment for the mass operations in 
the State employment security agencies. Our work is directed tow: ard 
assuring that equipment rented or purchased will be that which is 
needed to do the job and no more expensive. We are also encouraging 
those States which do not use such high- “speed equipment to determine 
whether its use would improve operations. The character of this new 
high-speed data-processing equipment is changing almost daily. With 
the smaller units becoming available, wider application may be possi- 
ble in the smaller State agencies. 

We are entering a period which promises the most rapid and dra- 

matic developments our economy has ever experienced. My statement 
indicates something of the scope and complexity of newly emerging 
conditions with which the employment security system is faced. 

Now, with the committee’s permission, I would like to proceed with 
my statements on our 1961 appropriation requests. 

“Mr. Chairman, do you want to proceed immediately with the other? 

Mr. Focarry. I think we shall recess now until 1:30. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Focartry. The committee will come to order. 

You had just concluded your statement Mr. Goodwin, when we 
recessed for lunch. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 


INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Focarry. Now, the Bureau’s budget is based on the assumption 
that insured unemployment will average 1,400,000 in 1960 and the 
same in 1961; is that right ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the current rate? 

Mr. Goopwin. The December weekly average was 1,840,000. That 
is the latest figure we have. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do youstill think the 1,400,000 is a firm figure ? 

Mr. Goopwry. Yes. The trend is down, and we think that this is 
a reliable estimate for the 1961 year asa whole. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you place in the record a chart showing total 
unemployment and insured unemployment for the last 5 years and 
the estimates for 1960 and 1961 ? 

(The chart referred to follows:) 





TOTAL AND STATE INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
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NUMBER OF WORKERS COVERED BY UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Mr. Fogarty. What is the number of workers now covered by 
unemployment insurance ? 

Mr. Goopw1n. Number of workers? About 43 million. 

Mr. Fogarty. How does that compare with a year ago? 

Mr. Goopwin. My recollection is that this is a slight increase from 
a year ago. There have been no large increases in the last year. In 
the current year we are expecting increases amounting to about 
300,000 through changes in State laws. 

Mr. Focarry. What are the prospects for additional coverage dur- 
ing the next year ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, we have before the Congress some proposals, 
administration proposals, for extending the coverage. One of them 
is to extend coverage to employers of one or more. 

Mr. Fogarty. Instead of three or more? 

Mr. Goopwrin. Instead of three or more, yes. Or instead of four 
or more. I am sorry. And there is also a proposal to bring Puerto 
Rico into the system. They have a system of their own now, but they 
are not affiliated with the Federal system. 

The other one of major significance has to do with the nonprofit 
group. There is also a proposal to bring in the employees in non- 
wholly owned Federal instrumentalities, which will bring in a small 
number. 


ASSISTANCE TO AREAS OF CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Fogarty. What programs do you have, and what progress are 
you making, in helping areas of chronic unemployment ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have the program that has been in effect for sev- 
eral years now, in which we are working with other agencies of Gov- 
ernment and with local groups in trying to give some assistance to the 
economy of some of these local areas with chronic unemployment. 
This total program for the Government includes giving preference on 
defense contract awards, and we have some figures on what. this has 
amounted to during the past year, the number of contracts that have 
gone into these areas. 

For instance, for some of the States represented by members of this 
committee, it shows that from January to September of 1959, for 
instance, in Indiana, there were defense contracts that were awarded 
there which totaled a little less than $170 million. However, on the 
preference awards, the figure there was $2,116,000. 

Michigan had a total of $416,766,000. Minnesota had $4,615,000. 
Rhode Island, $15,383,000. Wisconsin, $10,194,000. 

The Department has continued to work with the States and the local 
areas in developing local programs for improvement of the economy, a 
program to bring into those communities industries that would help 
relieve unemployment. 

What. we do is not successfu! unless you really can launch a local 
group that can do an effective job, because this is the kind of job that 
can only be done if there is local leadership to do it. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE REPORT 


Mr. Focarry. The recent report of your advisory committee made 
some recommendations, did it not ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. You mean the consultants on the employment sery- 
ice? They feel, several of these groups have felt, that something like 
the legislation pending before Congress now ought to be passed. And 
[ think they did make this kind of a statement in the recommendations 
that they made, that something like the area assistance bill ought to 
be passed, in order that the Federal Government can give assistance, 
along with the States, to these local communities, give actual financial 
assistance to these local communities, both on the planning part of the 
job and also grants to the local communities which would help more 
directly in getting industries into these local communities. 

The administration has a bill before the Congress on this, as you 
know; and let us hope that will pass this year. 

Mr. Focarry. Is anything being done about it to try to get it passed ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not know. 

Do you want to comment on this, Mr. Brown ? 

Mr. Brown. Are you aware, Mr. Fogarty, of the present legislative 
situation? The Senate has passed a bill, the number of which I have 
forgotten for the moment, which was sponsored by Senator Douglas, 
and which calls for the expenditure of about $390 million. The bill 
ame over to the House Banking and Currency Committee, was sub- 
stantially revised there, and is now pending before the Rules Commit- 
tee, with a tab of about $251 million. The administration’s proposal 
was considered by both the House and the Senate. That is presently a 
bill calling for about $50 million. 

And there are other substantial variations between the administra- 
tion’s approach and these bills. They are similar in some regards, 
and different in others. 

But that is the present legislative situation. The President has 
recently reiterated his interest in responsive legislation in this area. 

Mr. Focarry. It is all right to express interest, but sometimes you 
have to do a little more than express interest, if you want to get some- 
thing done. You have been around here a few years, now, and you 
know that, too. 

Mr. Brown. That is the situation as it stands. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you going to do more than just express an 
interest ? 

Mr. Brown. I suppose that the situation is in a sense out of the 
administration’s hands at this point. Both Houses have addressed 
themselves to this problem, and one has come to a final conclusion, 
and the other has a committee recommendation pending. 


MIGRATORY FARM LABOR REGULATIONS 


Mr. Foearry. Tell us what your new regulations relating to migra- 
tory farm labor are, and how they differ from the old regulations. 

Mr. Goopwin. These regulations deal with three areas. They deal 
with housing, transportation, and wages. 

They affect workers placed through interstate clearance. In other 
words, they apply only in cases where workers are recruited in one 
State for work in another State. And our objective in applying these 
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regulations will be to see that orders that are substandard will not be 
filled through the public Employment Service. In other words, 
employers filing such orders will be required to pay at least the pre- 
vailing rate. They will be required to furnish housing that is safe 
and meets certain minimum requirements, and they will be required to 
furnish transportation arrangements which are as good as those of the 
other employers in that same community. 


COOPERATION FROM STATES 


Mr. Focarry. How much cooperation are you getting from the 
State governments ? 

Mr. Goopwry. On this phase of the program } We have worked 
closely with them. Right now, for instance, we are in the process 
of working with them on the implementation of these regulations, 
Just how you go about these things I have talked of in general terms 
has to be spelled out in specific terms, and we have been working with 
them on that program. 

I would say that they have been quite cooperative in this regard. 
They are as anxious as we are, I think, to eliminate the bad situations, 
the substandard situations. We have not agreed on all points, but 
basically we have had their support, and I think we will continue to 
have it. 

Mr. Focarry. What areas have given you the most trouble? 

Mr. Goopwin. It would be hard to pinpoint this. I think we tend 
to have some trouble in most areas ; because our problem here is dealing 
with the employer who is trying to cut corners and is offering sub- 
standard conditions. Unfortun: ately, you will find a few of them in 
most any area. You do not find a majority, however. So I do not 
know as I could put my finger on any locale that has given us more 
trouble than any other. 

Mr. Focarry. You could in the Mexican labor. 

Mr. Goopwrn. On the Mexican labor, it is true that we have had 
more trouble in the areas along the border, principally because that is 
where most of these workers are used. 


LEGAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. Focarry. Do vou have sufficient legislation to do what you feel 
needs to be done in this area ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. In connection with the regulations ? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes; or anything else that you think ought to be 
done in this area. 

Mr. Goopwin. We went through a period in which our authority 
in this area was questioned, and the whole matter was submitted to 
the Attorney General of the United States. 

It is necessary to keep in mind, though, that what we are doing is 
that we are merely eliminating the substandard operator. We are not 
setting wages. Thisis not a minimum-wage law. [t is not a law which 
sets up in ‘itself a specific set of housing standards. 

So that what we are undertaking: Our objective in these standards 
is a limited one. I think our view and that of the Department is that 
we are going to do the best we can with it and then see whether it 
meets the problem or not. Certainly I am in no position as of this 
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point in time to assure this committee that it will completely meet our 
problem. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, you can just refuse to provide any of these 
services to applicants who refuse to meet these minimum standards or 
regulations that you have set up. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, even if you can do that, it will not meet the 

roblem entirely. Maybe they will go ahead and do their own re- 
cruitment, for instance, do it outside the system. Then you will still 
have the problem as far as the worker is concerned. You may have 
a substandard wage. You may have inadequate transportation ar- 
rangements. You may have all of these things. 

Mr. Focarry. But there is not much you can do about that? 

Mr. Goopwrn. No, there would not be anything we could do about 
that. But the social problem that is involved would still exist. That 
is my point. 

The Department is giving attention to some of these other problems, 
as you know. One of them is in the area of minimum wage. That 
has been under study, and it is expected that the Secretary will make 
some recommendations on that as soon as possible. 


MINIMUM WAGE FOR AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Mr. Focarry. I think a year ago I asked him that question, and he 
said that he was considering a minimum wage for these people. I 
forgot to ask it yesterday, so I do not know what progress has been 
made. 

Mr. Goopwrn. Intensive work has been going on in this area. I do 
not know what the time schedule is exactly, but a good deal of prog- 
ress has been made on the study. I know that. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, what good is a study unless you get some 
action ? 

Mr. Goopwin. It will lead to some conclusions as to what ought to 
be recommended. 

Mr. Brown. I might comment on that. I think the Secretary’s 
commitment last year was that he would institute promptly a study 
of this whole area, looking forward to a review and the possibility of 
introducing legislation. That study is virtually complete now. That 
is, at least the research part of it is ‘being put into final form. But it 
has not come to his attention for consideration up to this point. It 
will be available in plenty of time to give it study and decide where 
we go from here before Congress goes home. 

Mr. Focarry. Here is what I said a year ago. Page 36. I said: 

Mr. Secretary, you said in a talk to the National Advisory Committee on 
Farm Labor just a couple of weeks ago— 
this was February 17, 1959. I quoted him as saying: 

The greatest need at the moment is for an accurate and complete appraisal of 
the entire wage-and-hour question in agriculture. 

I have therefore given instructions for such study to start and it is now 
underway. 

It will include, among other things, the facts on the piece and hourly rates 
actually being paid to agricultural workers, including the migrant. 

It will include the facts on the number of hours worked. 

It will include accurate appraisal on the relative merits of an across-the-board 
minimum-wage and maximum-hour requirement, of differentials established 
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through a wage board procedure, and of statutory provision for changes over q 
period of time. 

It will include the facts about possible exemptions. 

It will analyze the probable impact on prices. 

And it will be finished before the second session of this Congress. 


And then I said: 


Do you expect this study to go on almost all this year? 
Secretary MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. And it will be made available by next January? 
Secretary Mircueti. That is right. 


I want to read again from his talk: 


The minimum wage for migrants, and an extension of the annual worker plan 
or something like it will not constitute the end of our efforts. We will continue 
the direct attack on specific problems. 


Then I said to Mr. Mitchell: 


Do you think that you can get a minimum wage for migrants? 

Secretary MITCHELL. Well, of course, if you can get a minimum wage for 
agricultural workers it would include migrants. We are talking about do- 
mestics here. 

So I thought we would have that study. He said he thought last 
year we would have it by January. 

Mr. Brown. I think he thought so, himself. But the commitment 
has been made good in every detail except the deadline, and you 
may have toread February for January on that. 

Mr. Fogarty. When do you think it is going to be ready? 

Mr. Brown. My guess is that it will be available before the end 
of next month. 

Mr. Fogarty. By the 1st of March? 

Mr. Brown. That is my guess. I know that most of the basic 
spadework is done. It is a question of putting it together. 


PLACEMENT OF OLDER WORKERS 


Mr. Foearry. Is there anything new in the placement of older 
workers, Mr. Goodwin ? 

Mr. Goopwin. There has been some improvement in the placement 
of older workers during the last year. In the period from July to 
December of 1959, there were 620,800 placed by the Public Employ- 
ment Service. For the same period in 1958, there were 539,000 placed. 

In terms of the percentage of the total placements made, this repre- 
sents an increase from 19.1 percent for the 1958 period to 19.3 percent 
for the 1959 period. It is only a very slight increase, but it is in the 
right direction. 

In terms of the administrative machinery within the Employment 
Service, we talked about that last year. We now have in the State 
local offices 100 full-time older worker specialists, and we have 77 
employees devoting more than 50 percent of their time to it, and we 
have 233 employees devoting between 25 and 50 percent of their time. 
So that we have a total of 410 full and part-time older worker spe- 
cialists in the local offices of the Employment Service. 


COMMENTS OF WORLD COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 


Mr. Focarry. I just received a letter from the World Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped. 
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Mr. Goopwi1n. From which committee, sir ? 

Mr. Focarry. ‘The World Committee. 

Mr. Goopwin. I have heard of it. 

Mr. Focartry. They are complaining about the ability of your serv- 
ices to do a good job in the placement of handicapped people and 
older people. It says: 


As an example, you are familiar with the lack of jobs for older persons in 
the District of Columbia. Also you are aware of the great number of unemployed 
qualified handicapped persons there, but did you know you have but one quali- 
fied selective placement person in that job that does even a fair job? Not because 
you have not had enough interest in these workers, but since the USES budget 
of personnel impels quantity placement, it is only natural that the young handi- 
capped and younger person will be frequently sent to an employer who has speci- 
fied an older worker or a handicapped one who is qualified to perform a specific 
job operation. A survey on employment of the handicapped and older workers 
indicated that, one, it takes about 10 times as long to counsel and select employ- 
ment for an older or handicapped worker. Also, there are still some unwhole- 
some prejudices to overcome. Two, that there are not facilities or selective place- 
ment in the USES to take care of one-tenth of the applicants seeking employment. 
And three, that even when classification and selection is complete, the selective 
placement officer is so busy that he hardly has time to even look at the files 
that have been compiled when a call for a special older worker is made. Thus 
many jobs that might go to the handicapped and older workers are being fulfilled 
by younger and nonhandicapped, and then you and I and the U.S. Employment 
Service have become a party to discrimination against the handicapped and older 
workers of this Nation. 


And then he went on to talk about the necessity of paying more atten- 
tion to the blind, in trying to place them in employment. 

This was signed by Mr. Axelrod, Committee for the Handicapped. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, Mr. Norwood, the Assistant Director in charge 
of the Employment Service, might want to comment on this, Mr. Chair- 
man. I would just say, as a general proposition, that one of our prob- 
lems is keeping some kind of balance in terms of our total resources. 
I think we would not contend that we have enough resources to com- 
pletely take care of either the handicapped or the older worker 
problem. 

A lot of people accuse us of putting too many of our resources into 
this specialized work, and we sometimes get the question: Well, what 
are you doing for the average fellow that has nothing wrong with 
him ¢ 

Mr. Fogarry. I will put the whole thing in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


Wortp COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED, 
Coral Gables, Fla., January 19, 1960. 

Congressman JOHN FE. Focarry, 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

ESTEEMED MR. CONGRESSMAN: There is something very special and great about 
aman who will travel great distances to aid in employment of the older worker. 

We were greatly impressed with what you had to say right in St. Petersburg, 
but the salutory effect is somewhat lessened when it is recognized that among 
those who speak out so effectively against this discriminatory practice of denying 
employment to these worthy citizens are actually those who could, if they would, 
so materially change this attitude. 


51714—60 10 
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The truth is: Many, many employers would hire the older workers and actu- 
ally recognize them as being superior if there were sufficient facilities within 
our U.S. State operated employment offices to properly select and classify them, 
Indeed, the employment of the handicapped would tremendously increase if 
selective placement services for the handicapped were in working condition. 

To what purpose, other than extreme cruelty, is our fine and able national 
vocational rehabilitation services that rehabilitates the handicapped and trains 
some for employment when, in fact, there is practically no placement service 
for them? 

As an example, you are familiar with the lack of jobs for older persons in 
the District of Columbia. Also you are aware of the great number of unem- 
ployed but qualified handicapped persons there but did you know that you bave 
only one selective placement person in that area that does even a fair job. It 
is not because you have not had enough interest in these workers, but since the 
U.S. Employment Service budget of personnel compells quantity placement—it 
is only natural that the nonhandicapped and younger person will be frequently 
sent to an employer who has specified an older worker or a handicapped one who 
is qualitied to perform a specific job operation. 

A survey on employment of the handicapped and older workers indicated: 
(1) That it takes about 10 times as long to counsel and select employment 
for an older or handicapped worker. Also there is still some unwholesome prej- 
udices to overcome. (2) That there are not facilities on selective placement in 
the USES to take care of one-tenth of the applicants seeking employment. (3) 
That even when classification and selection is complete—the selective place- 
ment officer is so busy that he hardly has time to even look at the files that 
have been compiled when a call for a special older worker is made. Thus many 
jobs that might go to the handicapped and older worker are being filled by 
younger persons and the nonhandicapped and then you and I and the U.S. 
Employment Service become a part to the discrimination of the handicapped and 
older workers of this Nation. 

Now, it is useless and a waste of time to expect the USES or their selective 
placement department to change over to a good and sufficient personnel in their 
offices. Both Mr. William Norwood and Earl Klein, Chief of Selective Place- 
ment, are excellent men but neither will speak ill of their Services. Both men 
have a national and perhaps even international reputation for their interest 
and sympathy in the older worker and the handicapped but they can do nothing 
without a congressional change in the budget of personnel assigned to the han- 
dicapped and older workers employment. 

If you, personally, will inaugurate the planning that will lead to immediate 
legislation that will improve our desparate devilish situation where employers 
who would hire the older worker and handicapped could get them—you will go 
far to correct the situation which you so ardently seek to correct. I can assure 
you of a willing Congress and a grateful nation. 

I wish to add one more point. The seriously handicapped and the blind will 
require some special attention. The blind should have an increase in the budget 
for placement because now employers of some areas have indicated interest in 
hiring them (20 were placed in the Greater Miami area in 1958) and, of course, 
these personnel should be under the Councils for the Blind, Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and the seriously handicapped, the wheelchair, etc., groups 
should be placed the same way through Vocational Rehabilitation—not the 
USES. 

Sincerely, 
LEO AXLROD. 


Concurred in: Committee on Total Employment, Florida State Chamber of 
Commerce; Committee on Handicapped Placement, Miami-Dade Chamber of 
Commerce: B’nai B'rith Committee on Employment of the Handicapped Fifth 
DGL; Dade County Committee on Employment of the Handicapped. 


Mr. Goopwin. I frankly am not familiar with the specific points 
that he makes in this letter. 

I might say at this point that the handicapped placements for the 
Service as a whole are up this year. They are up about 44,000, 

Mr. Focerry. I think he has a point. But sometimes people place 
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too much emphasis on statistics on these placements. Of course, the 
more placements you make, the better it looks for your Service. And 
when it takes 10 times the amount of time to process the handicapped 
person or the older person that it does a person without these handi- 
caps, it makes your work output statistics look a little better if the 
time is spent on the easily processed placements. 

[ found fault with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation along 
these lines 3 or 4 years ago, when we found they were not paying 
enough attention to the rehabilitation of the more seriously handi- 
capped. I think in the last 2 or 3 years they have been attempting to 
concentrate in that area—a little more than they did, anyway. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, I think we would admit we have got a prob- 
lem in this area. 

You mentioned the severely handicapped. The placement record 
for that group has also improved in this last year. 

Mr. Focarry. You can give a specific answer to it, then, and put 
those figures in the record. 

(The information supplied follows:) 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JOHN FoGarry, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Focarty: This is in reply to your letter of January 21 
with its attached correspondence from Mr. Leo Axlrod of the World Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped. Mr. Axlrod has long been interested in 
and dedicated to improving the employment opportunities for the physically 
handicapped worker in the United States. 

From our vantage point, we have noted that significant progress has been made, 
quantitatively and qualitatively, in serving the handicapped and older worker 
at the local employment service level. Some of this progress has been previously 
documented in congressional hearings and investigations. From a quantitative 
standpoint, our most recent older worker figures show the following: 


Total non- Percentage 
Period agriculture of total 
45 and over | placements 
placements 
July-December 1957. ...............-.- = — 551, 616 18.8 
July-December 1958__. au tar owe 539, 041 19.1 
July-December 1959__..............-..- 620, 788 19.3 


Fiscal 1955 marked the beginning of expanded services to the physically handi- 
capped. In that year, 214,000 handicapped placements were made by the 
Employment Service. In fiscal 1959, 280,000 placements were made. This 
represented a 30-percent increase over fiscal 1955. 

The increase in total placements has not been at the expense of quality place- 
ments. On the contrary, we have continually emphasized the need to provide 
more counseling service for these special applicant groups and subsequent place- 
ment in jobs at their highest skill level. 

We are not aware of any study or survey which showed that it “takes about 
10 times as long to counsel and select employment for an older or handicapped 
worker.” We do recognize that counseling the handicapped or older worker (as 
well as any worker with a job choice or job adjustment problem) does take 
considerable time. Based on the experience of the State agencies, the unit time 
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per counseling interview has been increased from 51 to 59 minutes in the appro- 
priation request for fiscal year 1961, currently pending before your committee, 
The time factor is an average figure computed from the time required to counsel 
all types of applicants, including handicapped and older workers. Some workers 
require more time than others. The present time factor takes into consideration 
both extremes of actual time as well as difficulty in performing the activity. We 
are continually reviewing all of our standard time factors to insure that local 
offices are not penalized for providing necessary placement-related services, such 
as counseling. 

The total services provided the handicapped and older worker in the local 
offices cannot be measured by the total number of older worker specialists and 
selective placement specialists now functioning in these offices. At this time, 
there is one older worker specialist and one selective placement specialist desig- 
nated in each office, on a full- or part-time basis, depending upon the size of the 
office. These specialists exercise functional supervision over the activities of 
the entire office with respect to services to these special applicant groups. Coun- 
seling and placement services for older workers and for the handicapped, as for 
other job seekers, are provided by regular staff specially trained in those func- 
tions. As a result, older worker and handicapped placements are generally being 
made not by the specialists, but by other staff members. 

The present organizational setup is based on previous studies of the most 
effective means for serving special applicant groups. We now believe that these 
groups should be given service in the regular units providing application, coun- 
seling, and other services in the local office rather than to be treated as a special 
group in a separate office or in a separate section of the office. One or more 
individuals should, however, be assigned to specialize in the overall employment 
problems of the handicapped and older worker groups and to see to it that they 
receive the employment services needed. We believe that chances of suitable 
employment for these groups are better if all local office staff are trained in 
providing appropriate types of service, and if these applicant groups are exposed 
to all suitable job openings received in the office. 

All local office personnel coming in contact with the handicapped or older 
worker have been or are being given special training in serving these groups. It 
is the policy of the employment service to refer handicapped or older workers 
to jobs for which they are qualified. Occasionally, employers specify that they 
would accept or even prefer handicapped or older workers. Such workers are 
referred, but only after a determination has been made that they are qualified 
to do the job. If such workers are not available, the local office would doubtless 
refer qualified nonhandicapped or younger workers. 

The present agreement between the vocational rehabilitation agency and the 
public employment service provides that the employment service will be recog- 
nized as having primary responsibility for placing those handicapped persons 
who are qualified to engage in competitive employment. The rehabilitation 
agency in carrying out its legal responsibilities will make maximum use of the 
employment service in placing those persons who have received rehabilitation 
services and who are qualified to engage in competitive employment. 

We believe that the present relationship between the two agencies is a good 
one and has been beneficial to the rehabilitated worker as reflected by the fol- 
lowing statistics: In fiscal 1958, 11,187 rehabilitated workers capable of com- 
petitive employment were referred to the public employment service by the vari- 
ous State vocational rehabilitation agencies; 5,571 placements of these persons 
were made by the employment service, a ratio of 49.8 percent. In fiscal 1959, 
11,364 were referred, and 6,212 placements were made, a ratio of 54.8 percent. 
The above figures point up the fact that significant numbers of placements of 
rehabilitated workers are being made. 

You are assured that our efforts with respect to the handicapped and older 
worker groups will continue. Your past support of our programs in behalf of 
these groups is deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. Goopwin, Director. 
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Grants TO States ror UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND EMPpLoy- 
MENT Service ADMINISTRATION 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Program by activities: 








1, State unemployment insurance service--............---- $176, 928, 832 | $160,028,000 | $166, 549, 000 
2. Federal unemployment insurance service..............- 8, 945, 915 7, 655, 000 7, 333, 000 
3. Employment service - ob sese ee 94, 941,960 | 100, 432, 000 108, 258, 000 
4. State administration and management ‘services.....--_- 30, 5738, 453 32, 704, 000 33, 679, 000 
Bs SOON TONG oi cece ctitncatineieamamatiah tac ckdadathehatidaniidl 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
6. Obligations incurred for above programs in prior years._| —5, 918, 600 |....-...-..---|--.----------- 
Total obligation. cscs 6 sdicisindoen disusiecssadee 305, 471, 560 | 315, 819, 000 325, 819, 000 
Financing: 

Appropriation available from subsequent year--.......... —18, 255, 800 | —18, 255,800 | —18, 255, 800 
Appropriation available in prior year. ..........--......-. 24, 174, 400 18, 255, 800 18, 255, 800 
Unobligated balance no longer available----.........-...-- 14, 209, 840 dewndedobnsbiin anes ebeees 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)_.........-_- 325, 600, 000° 315, 819, 000 325, 819, 000 


Object classification 









































1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 

Total number of permanent positions. ..............-..-.-.--- 146 170 170 
Average number of all employees. _............-..........--.. 135 164 163 
Number of employees at end of year_............-..-..-.----- 137 170 170 
Average GS grade and salary. .........--.-------eee---e---e- | 6.4 $5,420 | 6.6 $6, 490 | 6.6 $5,490 
= ns } = =e 

01 Personal services: 
Porm DOMUONS..... ctiicntcscucawssens See ee et | $735, 508 $899, 500 $894, 100 
Other persone) serviess.. .. .....<.<c<adecacencoe acho 5, 145 8, 700 5, 100 
Total peveenal serviees nic he Ss eet ae ~ 740, 653 908, 200 899, 200 
OD Travel cdck~csuuteee<tuiz Se iiiedie banat a dildinitteo Sat 3, 852 3, 300 3, 300 
Ir IO | Eds Acceoneteinceninnlindcbinlieageasaaant 
G4 Communication derviees..... =... ccccceccccccctccncdccccee 18, 358 20, 000 20, 000 
05 Rents and utility services... _.....-.--.-..22222.2222222--- 153, 307 | 155, 900 | 155, 900 
06. Printing and reproduction ._......-......-..-..---..--.- - 37, 786 | 3, 000 3, 000 
07 Other contractual services incshtddisin nihecciak. ddabicada inate 143, 032 | 16, 000 25, 000 
08 Supplies and materials ecu betes bosdaenetbabhen 11, 917 11, 100 11, 100 
GP Weems csi i. ah ki tc ca ae i 26, 308 1, 400 1, 400 
1l Grants, subsidies, “and contributions innit edit ain 304, 176, 636 314, 664, 800 324, 699, 800 
Sa ween Gees CO. oo nc caesnescscabcomavaceenal 333 | 300 300 
Total, Bureau of Employment Security_..............-- | 305,312,610 | 315, 784, 000 325, 819, 000 

ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
G7 Other contractual services... sbssiéi cniddctedis datsobednis 158, 950 | 26, BOB bccy ccancbences® 
Total obligations eer ei Dated 305, 471, 560 | 315, 819, 000 "925, 819, 000 
| 





Mr. Foearry. We shall turn now to “Grants to States for unemploy- 
ment compensation and employment service administration.” 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
You may file your statement on this appropriation item. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rosert C. GoopwIn, DIREcTOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
ON THE GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, for the State cost of administering the unemployment compen- 
sation and employment service programs $325,819,000 will be required in 1961. 
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This is an increase of $10 million over the $315,819,000 appropriated for 1960, 
The net increase of $10 million consists of $10,436,000 in cost increases which are 
partially offset by a decrease of $436,000. The increases are needed to pay higher 
State salary rates, to collect taxes and process the wage records for more em- 
ployers and workers who are expected to be covered by the program, and for 
necessary nonpersonal services costs. The decreases are almost entirely a result 
of the expiration of the unemployment compensation for veterans program on 
January 31, 1960. 

A general expansion of the economy is anticipated for 1961, although the rate 
of expansion is assumed to taper off as the period progresses. Moreover, the 
rate of growth is likely to differ sharply among industries and areas. Chang- 
ing demands for products, improved technology, and shifts in the location of 
industries are likely to continue. Consequently, some areas are likely to be ex- 
periencing high levels of activity and shortage of labor at the same time that 
others continue to have relatively high levels of unemployment. 

The allocation to the States for 1960 was based on an expected level of in- 
sured unemployment of about 1,400,000 per week. However, during the first 6 
months of 1960 the average weekly insured unemployment was higher than an- 
ticipated because of the steel strike. The weekly average of insured unem- 
ployment, seasonally adjusted, rose from about 1,400,000 in July to about 2,100,000 
in November with a decline in December to about 1,800,000. With the settle- 
ment of the steel strike is it estimated that there will be a sharp decline in in- 
sured unemployment in the last 6 months of the current fiscal year. However, 
the average for the year is now likely to be more than 1,500,000 per week, 
equivalent to a rate of 3.8 percent of covered employment. The additional costs 
resulting from the more than 100,000 increase in insured unemployment over 
the 1960 base will be paid from the contingency fund in 1960. 

We estimate that insured unemployment in 1961 will average 1,400,000 per 
week which is the same as the level originally expected for 1960 if it had not 
been for the effects of the steel strike. The average for 1961 represents a rate 
of 3.4 percent of covered employment. The basic claims and benefit workloads 
are related to this level of 1,400,000 insured unemployment which is the same 
as the 1960 base. 

About 75 percent of the $10 million increase in cost over 1960, $7,521,000, is to 
pay for the higher State salary rates expected in 1961. It is anticipated that the 
average State salary rate for 1961 will be $4,775. The average State salary 
rate, which was $4,450 in June 1959, increased by $204 to $4,654 by October 
1959. A further increase of $52 is expected by the end of June 1960, so that the 
base rate for 1961 is expected to be $4,706. In addition, it is necessary to pro- 
vide for within-grade increments in 1961. In most States these are mandatory 
after prescribed periods of satisfactory service. Based on past experience it is 
estimated that these will average $73 per employee. The resulting rate of 
$4,779 has been rounded down to $4,775. 

As the committee is aware, salary rates in the State employment security 
agencies are prescribed under State compensation plans. The salary rates paid 
in this program under Bureau policy must be comparable to the salaries paid 
to other employees in the same State doing similar work. 

An increase of $1,606,000 is needed because the program will cover more em- 
ployers and workers who will be subject to the taxing provisions of State laws 
in 1961. By legislative action the unemployment insurance laws in New York 
and Oregon covered all firms having one or more employees beginnnig on Janu- 
ary 1, 1960. Asa result, there will be 110,000 more employers whose taxes will 
have to be collected and for whom tax rates and liability will have to be de 
termined. It will also be necessary to process 3,840,000 more wage records for 
the additional employees covered under the program. 

An increase of $1 million is required for the additional cost of rents of 
premises. These costs continue to go up as the price of goods and services in the 
economy generally increase. State employment security agencies must pay 
these higher prices when leases are renewed and such higher prices reflect 
changes in rental levels between the time the original lease was signed and 
the renewal date. The $1 million increase over 1960 is similar than the changes 
in recent years. For example, in 1958 the cost of rents of premises increased 
$1,299,000 over the 1957 cost. In both 1959 and 1960 it is estimated that the 
increase over the prior year will be about $2,245,000. 

The cost of rented equipment is estimated to increase by $500,000 in 1961 over 
the $5,673,000 estimated for 1960. This increase is requested to meet increased 
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rental costs as well as to provide for the installation of improved tabulating 
equipment in States where replacement of present equipment is necessary to 
secure improvements in operations. In recent years the increase over the 
prior year costs for rents of equipment has ranged from $462,000 in 1960 to 
$795,000 in 1959. 

The expiration of the unemployment compensation for veterans program 
on January 31, 1960, will result in a savings of $427,000. 

You will recall that when we appeared before this committee on our 1960 
request we indicated that it was difficult to predict what the future economic 
developments would be, as we were then just beginning to emerge from the 
recession. At the beginning of fiscal year 1960 it became evident that the 
economy was improving at a greater rate than was anticipated. This change in 
the economy caused a shift in program impact which resulted in fewer claims 
and benefit payment workloads and an increased demand for employment serv- 
ice activities. Therefore, we allocated employment service workloads to the 
States for 1960 at a higher level than was estimated in our 1960 request. As 
an example 6,124,000 nonagricultural placements were allocated to the States. 
This was 631,900 more than the request. Already 2,882,000 nonagricultural 
placements have been made during the first 5 months of fiscal year 1960. This 
is 368,000 more than the number made for the same period in the previous 
year. Employment service workloads for 1961 have been estimated at the 
same level as allocated to the States in 1960. 

We are requesting $15 million for the contingency fund which is the same 
amount available in 1960. 


INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Focarry. The appropriation for 1960 is $315,819,000, Your 
request for 1961 is for $325 3819,000, an increase of $10 million. 

Now, as I understand it, this increase is primarily for increases 
in State salaries, and workload resulting from growth of the pro- 
gram. Isthat correct? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, $714 million of it, roughly, is on the State sal- 
ary rates, which are expected to go up from $4,641 to $4,775; $1,606,- 
000 of it is due to the increase in workload arising from growth in 
the program. 

Mr. Focarry. How did you arrive at that figure ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, this is for increases resulting from changes in 
the law in New York State and Oregon. They changed, there, from 
employers with two or more employees to employers with one or more. 
This will bring an increase in the number of workers covered and an 
increase in the number of employers. 


CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. Focarry. How much did you have in your contingency fund 
for 1960? 

Mr. Goopwtn. $15 million. 

Mr. Focarry. How much of this do you estimate will be used in 
this current fiscal year ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We estimate that it will all be used. 

When we were before the committee last year, we had a number of 
questions and discussion about the direction in which the economy 
was going and what was likely to happen as far as use of the con- 
tingency fund was concerned, and T aad that time that we did not 
expect any significant amount of workload increases, because the 
direction of the economy was up, and we did not anticipate workload 
increases. 
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This was upset by the steel strike and we did get, in the first and 
second quarters, substantial increases in wor kload as a direct result 
of the steel strike. 

Then in addition to that, we had costs from changes in State laws, 
and we have had costs resulting from increases in salaries in the 
States. So that our present estimate is that we will need the full 
amount of the contingency fund. 

Mr. Focarry. Were you requesting the same amount for next year, 
for this fund ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. $15 million? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. Your program in total is about the same for next 
year as for this year, is it not? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you propose any internal adjustments of any 
consequence ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Adjustments in the workload of the States? No; 
we are not anticipating any major ones. 


STATUS OF BALANCE OF TRUST FUND 


Mr. Focartry. The unemployment situation keeps improving, but 
when you look at the trust fund, it seems to be going the other way. 
From the beginning of 1959 to the end of 1961, the balance is esti- 
mated to drop from about $7,800 million to $6,600 million. What is 
the reason for this? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, the amount of the trust fund is determined 
by two things—one, the tax income; and the other is the economic 
conditions and drain on the fund in benefit payments. 

The high point in the trust fund, the high point we have had on it, 
was about $814 billion. 

Mr. Focarry. What year was that ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. It was just prior to the last recession, which means 
it would be 1957. As of December 31, 1957, we had $8,662 million. 
That was 4.99 percent of total wages. 

Then, in 1958, as a result of the recession, it dropped down to 
$6,953 million. It actually went a little lower than that, as I recall. 
I think the low point was in March of 1959, when it got down to 
about $6,400 million. Now it has started back up, and as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1959, it was $6,910 million. 

The benefits in 1957 were $1,734 million: in 1958 they were $3,513 
million. In 1959 they started down and were $2,259 million. 

The reserve December 31, 1959, is 3.87 percent of total wages; 
whereas in 1957 it was 4.99, almost 5 percent of total wages. So that 
the relative position had dropped over 20 percent, from almost 5 down 
to 3.87. 

Mr. Focarry. When unemployment payments are going down, it 
seems to me the trust fund ought to be going up. 

Mr. Goopwrn. The taxes have not gone up as much as the benefits 
cost. And of course this is not necessarily bad, because this is the 
purpose of a reserve; so that in times of heavy unemployment you do 
not have to increase your taxes and put an additional load on indus- 
try; so that you can carry part of it out of reserve. 
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EFFECT OF RECESSIONS ON RESERVES 


However, we have been concerned about the long-term trend of 
these reserves, and we have been studying this problem rather in- 
tensively during the past year. The overall picture indicates that 
after each recession that we have had since 1945, we have never com- 
pletely recovered as far as reserve is concerned; so that in this last 
recession, as you know, we had six States whose reserve got low 
enough that they could borrow from the Federal fund. 

The studies that we have made in the last 6 months indicate to us 
that if we get another recession similar to the last one within the next 
9 years, we are likely to have in the neighborhood of 14 States whose 
reserves will be low enough that they can borrow from the Federal 
Loan Fund. 

Some of those States will be very large. Their needs would be 
very large in terms of benefit payments, so that we feel that something 
has to be done about this situation. Basically it is a problem that 
the States have to take action on. Either they have to take it with- 
out specific encouragement from the Federal Government or the Fed- 
eral Government has to pass some legislation in this field; because I 
do not think this system will stand—14 or 15 States, including 8 or 10 
large States, getting to the point where they do not have enough 
money to pay the benefits. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not know whether it was in your opening state- 
ment or in Mr. Clague’s, but I remember someone referred to the last 
three recessions, 1949-50, 1953-54, and 1957-58. So according to those 
figures, we are due to have another one in the calendar year 1961 if 
the same cycle prevails. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, I do not know when it is coming, but certainly 
all experience we have had would indicate that we will get another one. 
We just simply have not gotten to the point in management of the 
economy that we know how to avoid them. 

Mr. Focarry. If we do have another recession such as we have had, 
this fund is going to be in bad shape. 


COST OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Goopwin. I would point out in this connection that this is not 
because unemployment insurance has been costing a tremendous 
amount of money. The average rate in unemployment insurance on 
taxable payroll—and in general that is the first $3,000; in a few places 
it goes higher than that, but in general it is the first $3,000 of wages— 
has averaged since the end of World War II only about 1.3 percent of 
taxable payroll. And when you figure that on total payroll, not just 
taxable payroll but total payroll, it is less than 1 percent. 

So the program has not been an expensive one. This all comes about 
by the failure, to date, at least, to adjust the tax rates in the States 
to give enough money to take care of these problems. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you do when the State is right up to the top, 
at 2.7 percent of payroll ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, they are not limited to 2.7. They can go 
higher, and some States have. 

For instance, Michigan has gone higher. They now have a maxi- 
mum rate of up to 4 percent. So that their rates can range up to 4 
percent under their law. 
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This was done, I think, in part, at least, to give a wider range in 
which experience rating should operate; so that the theory of it is 
that the industries that cause the extremely high unemployment are 
therefore required to pay for a larger proportion of taxes in that 
system. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, if I may just add, on this point: The 
States are more concerned about this saablees now than they have been 
at any time I think in their history, and the Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies has had a committee that has been 
working with us on it. They have put out a report of their own that 
agrees on most points with one that we have developed, and certainly 
on all the points of fact there is no disagreement. 

Mr. Foearry. A little unusual; is it not? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, no, I do not think so. On points of fact we 
usually agree. 

Mr. Harding, who is the president of the interstate conference this 
year, has been very concerned with this question, and he is having a 
meeting of the executive committee of the interstate conference next 
week. So that something may come out of that. Anything that comes 
out of that is likely to be in terms of recommended action to the 
States that they do something about it. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FepERAL EMPLOYEES AND 
Ex-SEervVICEMEN 


Program and financing 


$s 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: | | 
1, Payments to Federal employees__--.-_- pbs --------| $57,745,346 | $46,000,000 | $46, 000, 000 
2. Payments to ex-servicemen______- t 55,512,101 | 66,000, 000 | 66, 000, 000 
3. Payments to Korean veterans. .| 46, 260, 084 | 8,000, 000 |.......... 


4. Obligations incurred for above programs in prior years | 
PP Phe ddadla Walessins . ; : ss .-| 1,177,932 


Total obligations (object class 11)______- Sen 158, 339,599 | 120,000, 000 | 112, 000, 000 
Financing: 

Appropriation available from subsequent year. ____._.-_- —%, 069, 000 —§, 069,000 | —8, 069,000 

Appropriation available in prior year____- Ct i 9, 246, 932 | 8, 069, 000 | 8, 069, 000 

Recovery of prior year obligations____ .lssnmeaakh. cee bindenacsdoesn | ie 

Unobligated balance no longer available. _. ae oe a 5, 379, 683 5, 000, 000 | aie 

; hob ; ‘ tt ak 

Appropriation (new obligational authority)..........-..| 160,800,000 | 125, 000, 000 | 112, 000, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Focarry. We will proceed to the unemployment compensation 
for Federal employees and ex-servicemen. Will you submit your 
statement for the record ¢ 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, we are requesting $112 million for unemployment compensation 
payments to Federal employees and ex-servicemen. This is a decrease of $13 
million from the $125 million appropriated for 1960. 

Due to improved economic conditions it has been estimated that there will be 
a $5 million savings in benefits paid under the unemployment compensation for 
Federal employees and unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen programs 
thereby reducing our estimated expenditures for 1960 to $120 million. The un- 
employment compensation for “Korean” veterans program, for which $8 million 
has been provided in 1960, will terminate on January 31, 1960. Therefore, on 
a comparable basis, it is estimated that $112 million will be required for 1961. 
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Title XV of the Social Security Act, as amended, effective January 1, 1955, 
provides payment of unemployment compensation to unemployed Federal em- 
ployees. The program provides unemployment insurance protection for approxi- 
mately 2.4 million Federal employees who are outside the jurisdiction of the 
State unemployment insurance laws. Claims for benefits are handled by State 
unemployment insurance agencies on the same basis as claims of other unem- 
ployed workers whose employment is covered under the State unemployment 
compensation law. In Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands benefits are paid in 
accordance with the provisions of the District of Columbia unemployment com- 
pensation law. 

It is estimated that $46 million will be required to pay unemployment com- 
pensation to Federal civilian employees in both fiscal years 1960 and 1961. From 
July 1, 1959, to November 30, 1959, $18,513,000 have been paid in benefits to 
unemployed Federal employees. During the last 7 months in fiscal year 1959, 
$32,645,000 were paid in benefits. However, due to the improved economic situ- 
ation, it is expected that only $27,487,000 will be required for the same period 
in fiscal year 1960 for a total of $46 million which is the same as the request 
for 1961. 

The new ex-servicemen program replaces the temporary program for unem- 
ployment compensation for “Korean” veterans which terminates on January 31, 
1960. The program was authorized by Public Law 848 of the 85th Congress and 
became effective October 27, 1958. Fiscal year 1960 will be its first full year 
of operation. This new permanent program of unemployment compensation for 
ex-servicemen is similar in operation to the program for civilian employees of 
the Federal Government. Benefits are paid eligible ex-servicemen on the basis 
of cash and equivalent wages earned while serving in the Armed Forces. The 
benefits are paid in accordance with applicable provisions of the State unem- 
ployment insurance laws. 

In both fiscal years 1960 and 1961 it is estimated that $66 million will be 
required to pay benefits to unemployed ex-servicemen. For the first 5 months of 
fiscal year 1960 $26,469,000 have been paid in benefits. During the last 7 
months in fiscal year 1959, $51,202,000 were paid in benefits. However, due to 
the improved economic situation and the fact that the impact of the backlog 
of claims that were paid during the last 7 months in fiseal year 1959 when the 
program began, will not be experienced, it is expected that about $39,531,000 
will be sufficient for the same period in fiscal year 1960 for a total of $66 million, 
This is the same as the request for 1961. 

The veterans’ program authorized under title IV of the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952 terminates January 31, 1960. This program has pro- 
vided benefits totaling some $453 million to more than 1.3 million veterans of the 
Korean conflict for a yearly average of over $60 million during the past 7 years. 
Payments to individual veterans averaged approximately $346. 

Mr. Focarry. The appropriation for 1960 is $125 million. For 
1961 the request is $112 million, a reduction of $13 million. There is a 
reduction of $8 million due to the expiration of the program for 
Korean veterans. The remainder of the reduction is due to the 1960 
appropriation being an estimated $5 million more than is required. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Thus, the program is estimated at exactly the same 
level in 1961 as in 1960, except for Korean veterans. 

Is the $5 million surplus for 1960 still a good estimate ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. Yes. It isstilla good estimate. 

Mr. Focarry. This can goa million either way ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. We cut this appropriation $10 million last year. We 
did not cut it enough, did we? We could have cut it $5 million more 

Mr. Goopwrin. I think you need this much leeway. 

Mr. Larrp. Our estimate of the cut that could be made turned out to 
be fairly conservative. 

Mr. Focarry. With the total unemployment going down next year 
why should not the payments under this program be less? 
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Mr. Goopwin. Although the rate is expected to go down slightly, 
insured unemployment for the year is expected to be the same, and our 
estimate is the same. It is based upon some increase in the size of the 
weekly benefit check for those covered by unemployment insurance, 
But the workload figures for the different unemployment insurance 
programs are expected to be about the same. 


STATES INCREASING WEEKLY BENEFITS 


There is another point, here, in terms of costs, and that is that a 
number of the States in the sessions of the legislatures last spring in- 
creased the maximum benefit amount. We had 23 States that in- 
creased the maximum benefit amount last year. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you put that list of States in the record ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. Yes, sir. 

(The list referred to follows :) 


Amendments to State laws increasing marimum weekly benefit amount ' enacted 
during calendar year 1959 





| } 
| 











State | From— | To— || State | From— | To— 
aks ml sitll bbls idacaiiie td penihiblnwittittilie Eines cri 

PE ii a rhinos Ans’ $26 | $30 || New Hampshire_____.--- ; | $32 $38 
California Se davet ee 40 | 55 || New Mexico ‘ lib 30 | 36 
Connecticut............----.-| $#40- 60 | $45- 67 | North Dakota...........-.-..] $26- 35 | 32 
Colorado oceania ---| #4 ee Be tt aateninngrank aa ameeeis 33- 39 | $42- 53 
. “ae : 30 33 || Oklahoma..-.--..-- LS 28 | 32 
Hawaii POE. tbc oe 35 45 || Pennsylvania. __..._...-. 35 338 
EMMONS. S36. ds -Sesee-nnss-5s]'| 90-6 32- 50 || South Dakota-.-.-..---..-- 28 33 
he 4 33 | i eee 30 32 
Iowa Se ee ee 30 30- 44 || Vermont deine aa coat 28 436 
meee tsi... ce omtiinaie | 34 240 I EE er a ere 35 42 
Moessachunetts...............-. | 135 140 | RE Soko Su aebunerees 42 (2) (8) 


ihc ckiacem en ial 32 34 ! 


1 Where 2 figures are shown, higher includes dependents’ allowances, except Colorado where bonus of 25 
ercent is given claimants with exceptionally regular employment; augmented amount not shown for 
Massachusetts since any amount would be based on an assumed number of dependents. 
2In States noted, maximum weekly benefit is determined at specified percent of average weekly wage: 
annually in Kansas (50 percent) and Vermont (50 percent); semiannually in Wisconsin (5244 percent) and 
Colorado (50 percent of average weekly wage in selected industries). 
§ Maximum increased to $40 effective July 1, 1960. 
4 $36 Ist year; 50 percent of average weekly wages for benefit years beginning after July 1, 1960. 
5 $41 tnicoeh Dec. 31, 1959; 6244 percent average weekly wages for benefit years beginning Jan. 1, 1960. 


SEPARATIONS FROM THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. Focarry. How many men were separated from the armed serv- 
ices in 1959? Also, what are the Department of Defense’s estimates 
for 1960 and 1961? 

Mr. Goopwrn. I do not have that figure. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you supply that for the record ? 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Estimated number of separations from the Armed Forces 


Fiscal year: Number 
ie oe a eee See ee Ee ei atid Sacece lk Bilis 580, 000 
IN a a ell 520, 000 
a a 520, 000 


These estimates were furnished by the Defense Department and are based 
on an assumed level strength in the Armed Forces during fiscal years 1959, 1960, 
and 1961. 


Mr. Focarry. How did you arrive at the estimate of the number of 
Federal employees who would file claims in 1961 ? 

Mr. Goopwrx. Who would file claims for 1961? This was based 
on our experience up to now, and principally our 1960 experience. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Object classification 





























a ichinielicaalied 
1959 actua] | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions...............-..-.--.-. 841 829 862 
Average number of all employees. -........-.-- Site seine 786 804 837 
Number of employees at end of year.......-..-..---.--------- 809 829 862 
Average’ GS grade and walary.. <......ccc..cccccccwecwecsocasy 8.9 "$7, 320 9. 0 si, 358 9. 0 Si, 362 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions... . sip cn nathibiin Raa ee $5, 696, 552 $5, 912, 400 $6, 150, 900 
Positions other than permanent. doops es betes abu make tdaeat ted 2, 005 4,000 4,000 
Otter POTOGIGL BOT VICES . oo. 5 nsdn oki db ecsenoes 55, 923 64, 100 43, 100 
"OGRE OTROA COR VENNG i. < occ ne cc apsiidoaibe cobb 5, 754, 480 5, 980, 500 6, 198, 000 
02 Travel._.... eévaadabohweddebkvannedaahebadinkn 394, 360 433, 100 454, 100 
03 Transports eth OF MUMBO sas.ksi5 cus 46565625440 a a4 13, 857 11, 700 11, 700 
04 Communication services........................... inthiesdelees 145, 428 132, 500 134, 200 
05 Rents and utility services_......_- nn wlizien ta biaideembaiaies 2,101 900 900 
06 Printing and reproduction._...........--- adit ldddbamie 170, 291 144, 200 148, 300 
07 Other contractual services - - - -- 4 wa ualbahe adadubud 78, 829 48, 300 96, 200 
Services performed by other agencies. Missin ethan cident 56, 897 61, 700 61, 700 
08 Supplies and materials...........-- ; nda tonen uaa 62, 406 47, 600 49, 300 
09 Equipment bédbrtids enaubidcosbedddbe tuniblsle b bbw Sullhimneios 60, 734 17,000 26, 900 
11 Grants, subsidies, ‘and contributions.............-..--..-- 360, 205 370, 300 385, 000 
13 Refunds, MUTATOR, GINE WCOTIRISION, 6 on ccsncanccenccesnanss 10, 930 12, 400 12, 400 
Te RRIOE Gon SUNN on ean cde ccs a dudenccceunseeuas 3, 077 1, 800 1, 800 
Wotel CR gNIAE hic nnscsel items nadcgusbnaébeccensee 7, 113, 505 7, 262, 000 7, 580, 500 


Program and financing 




















1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Program by activities: 
1. Veterans’ placement service..................-.--....-- $1, 239, 066 $1, 252, 000 $1, 260, 000 
ee bh eer BE aE 266, 812 307, 500 343, 800 
3. Collection and interpretation of labor market informa- 
ES ere ‘ 859, 157 817, 900 822, 300 
4. Assistance in maintaining public employ ‘ment services. 958, 209 917, 600 947, 200 
5. Unemployment insurance service. .................-.-- 877, 425 1, 015, 500 1, 032, 400 
6. Field guidance, financing, and auditing of State opera- 
COND nis £5 cb abG. 2 86s cdcedddsgtdce tas. abbbh cee 2, 270, 265 2, 329, 900 2, 549, 200 
6. Administration and management services........-.--_- 642, 661 621, 600 625, 600 
TORT CRTIIINNE 2.6 oi ncbivssicaddecdscdhcosedsbun 7, 1138, 595 7, 262, 000 7, 580, 500 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available. ................. Tg Mele Ley warty chibbtitin eneeniaiecee 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _...._....._- | 4, 120, 700 7, 262, 000 7, 580, 500 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Focarry. The next item is for salaries and expenses. You may 
put your statement on this item in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, for the “Salaries and expenses” appropriation, we are request- 
ing $7,580,500, which is $318,500 more than appropriated in 1960. Of this in- 
crease, $45,000 is required to provide for the new employee’s health benefits pro- 
gram, $12,500 to reduce lapse from 3.1 percent to 2.9 percent and $282,000 for 
program increases. The $282,000 increase is partially offset by a reduction of 
$21,000 because of 1 less day of work in 1961. 

The program increases will enable the Bureau to improve services to U. 
farmworkers and farmers, and to improve the overall supervision and Bs hese 
ment activities of the Bureau. 

Of the program increase requested, $171,000 will provide 18 regional office 
and 4 national office positions to increase the effectiveness of the Bureau in 
earrying out its responsibility to farmers and farmworkers by (1) providing for 
maximum utilization of our citizen workers to meet the manpower require- 
ments of our growers; (2) carry out the amended regulations of the Secretary 
to prevent the undercutting of existing standards; and (3) study the effects of 
technological developments on manpower requirements. 
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The regional offices will be working with the States to improve the interstate 
recruitment of farmworkers. The seasonal nature of agricultural employment 
requires the interstate movement of farmworkers to meet peak seasonal de. 
mands. Responsibility for the direction and control of the interstate movement 
of workers rests with the regional offices of the Bureau. 

In this connection it will be necessary to work with the States to improve the 
exchange of information on demand and supply. Orders for workers extended 
into interstate clearance must be improved to provide the supply State with 
all necessary detailed information concerning employment and living conditions 
to provide for the proper selection of workers. Characteristics of available 
workers and the conditions under which they can be recruited must be made 
known to the States of demand so that orders for these workers can be directed 
to areas conducive to the best possible results. 

In the past, many workers have been moved into a State and after arriving 
at the place of employment have not remained on the job. This is an item of 
considerable expense to both the employer and worker. To eliminate this prob- 
lem, regional office staff will follow up the placement of sizable groups of inter. 
state workers and will work with them and employers to prevent misunder- 
standings and dissatisfaction. 

The quality of referral of local intrastate and interstate farmworkers will 
be improved. It is our intention to improve the quality of selection of workers 
by reducing our dependence upon crew leaders and to work with the States to 
seek registration of individual workers to determine their qualifications and fit- 
ness for available jobs before they are referred. In the operation of our day 
haul program we will try to eliminate undesirable workers by interviewing the 
individual workers participating in these programs. 

Last year we conducted evaluation studies in two local offices in each of four 
States. These surveys indicated the desirability for making evaluations of the 
farm labor program at the State and local office levels. The evaluation surveys 
permit us to determine whether the State and local offices are carrying out their 
responsibility to assure full utilization and preference in employment for U.S. 
workers. 

These evaluations will also permit us to determine the adequacy of local office 
programs designed to assure full utilization of local workers including day haul, 
youth programs, and recruitment of persons not normally in the labor market. 
Our regional offices will be able to evaluate the adequacy of the recruitment of 
out-of-area workers, including utilization of the annual worker plan, and to 
provide technical assistance to the States in program development. 

Last November amended regulations relating to the interstate recruitment of 
farmworkers were issued to prevent the undercutting of existing standards. 
These amended regulations cover wages, housing, and transportation arrange- 
ments. Joint action is already underway with the State agencies to develop 
procedures to implement the interstate clearance regulations. This will represent 
a significant concentration of effort on the part of Farm Labor Service personnel 
at both the Federal and State levels during the next fiscal year. 

Orders will not be extended into interstate clearance that do not offer the pre 
vailing wage in the area of employment for similar type work. To insure recruit- 
ment at prevailing wages, it will be necessary for Bureau staff to work with the 
States in developing wage survey programs and in making wage determinations. 
We expect to work with about 20 States which are now conducting wage surveys 
to expand their survey programs into new areas. It will also be necessary under 
the new regulations to initiate wage survey programs in 13 States where no sur- 
veys have been conducted in the past. 

Similarly, housing provided these workers should be such as not to endanger 
the health or safety of the farmworker. If a State has a housing code, the 
housing of the prospective employer must comply with the provisions of the State 
regulations. In those States not having housing codes, it will be necessary to 
work with the States making inspections of the housing provided for interstate 
workers to assure that they meet minimum standards. This will also require 
an expanded educational campaign directed toward farmers to improve existing 
housing conditions and to encourage States to adopt housing codes. 

Our regional office staff will work with the States to see that transportation 
arrangements offered by the employer are comparable to the practices prevailing 
in the area of employment or those prevailing in the area of supply. For ex- 
ample, if it is the practice of most employers in an area to advance money for 
transportation to his interstate workers, other employers will be expected to 
make a similar offer. If there is no clearly prevailing practice in an area of 
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employment and an employer is to recruit in another State having a supply of 
qualified workers, the employer will be expected to offer transportation arrange- 
ments that are comparable to those of employers who have been successful in 
recruiting workers from this source of supply. 

The rapid advancement of mechanization and other technological developments 
in agriculture has made it essential that we institute a study of the impact of 
these developments on agricultural employment. ‘This will require an analysis 
of the effect of the machines and technology on labor demand and supply. It is 
erroneously assumed that the introduction of laborsaving machines reduces the 
workload of the Bureau and the States in meeting labor requirements. Ignored 
is the disruption of the normal pattern of movement of workers from one job to 
another. For example, sugar beet companies have for years recruited large 
numbers of workers in States of supply for employment in distant States. These 
workers were then available to fruit and vegetable growers upon completion of 
their work in sugar beets. 

As a result of the use of monogerm segmented seed and rapid mechanization in 
sugar beets, these workers will continue to reduce in number and the problems 
of other agricultural employers in the area of demand will increase. It will be 
our responsibility to arrange for the interstate recruitment of workers to re- 
place this dwindling labor supply. Mechanization will also create new types of 
jobs and will increase the problem of recruiting workers qualified to operate 
this equipment. 

The States will have primary responsibility for making the inventory of the 
labor-saving machines. The regional and headquarters offices of the Bureau 
will need to study the impact of these machines upon the labor supply and de- 
mand and develop plans and programs for the full utilization of interstate 
workers. 

Our current regional office staff is totally inadequate to carry out this pro- 
gram. In 11 regional offices we now have only 20 professional employees en- 
gaged in domestic labor activities. Eleven of these employees have the respon- 
sibility for the overall farm labor program within the region, including British 
West Indian, Canadian, and other foreign labor problems. The additional staff 
requested will exert their efforts exclusively to the improved utilization of our 
citizen farmworkers. 

One hundred and eleven thousand dollars and 11 positions are required to im- 
prove supervision and management activities in the Bureau and State agencies 
and to study the implications of the new and faster automatic data processing 
equipment on State agency operations. As the committee knows, employment 
security programs have been expanded considerably because of new legislation, 
growth, and changes in the economy. We do not have the personnel required 
to adequately supervise the activities of the regional offices nor to coordinate 
programs and work with the State agencies. 

The Bureau regional offices provide technical assistance to State agencies on 
all phases of the employment security program. They introduce new Bureau 
programs, secure their acceptance, and evaluate the results obtained. 

The additional staff required will be used to evaluate the performance of the 
sureau’s regional offices in their relation with the State and local offices. They 
will also be engaged in a program to evaluate devices used to determine the per- 
formance of State agencies, for getting more effective direction and manage- 
ment of these agencies and working with the States to improve financial man- 
agement procedures and controls. They will coordinate studies made of State 
agency performance and the results will be used for securing better programs 
and better management of the State agencies. 

A determination must be made that automatic data processing machines are 
not installed unless definite operational improvements will result. These elec- 
tronic data processing machines offer opportunities for improved service to 
workers and employers and reduced costs over the long run. Our work will be 
directed toward assuring that equipment rented or purchased will be that which 
is needed to do the job and no more expensive, and also that those States which 
do not use such high-speed equipment, will be encouraged to investigate its appli- 
cation to their work. However, the installation of such equipment is expensive, 
and the decision to install must be preceded by a feasibility study to determine 
whether or not improvements in service can be obtained at the same or lower 
ultimate cost. Such studies are highly technical and time consuming and addi- 
tional staff is needed in the Bureau to provide State agencies with an under- 
standing of the problem and to furnish technical guidance to them in reaching a 
determination. 
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These additional employees will also be working with the States to improve 
financial management procedures to get better use of appropriated funds and 
to review and evaluate current time factors to improve budgetary and fiscal 
operations. Internal management of the Bureau will also be given more 
attention. With the additional staff it will be possible to initiate a program for 
regular analysis of the work of the Bureau and for better utilization of the 
available staff. 

Mr. Omohundro is here today and I am sure the committee will be inter- 
ested in hearing from him about some of the things the Veterans Employment 
Service is doing and plans to do next year. 


INCREASE FOR FARM LABOR ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Fogarry. Your appropriation for 1960 is $7,262,000, and your 
request for 1961 is $7,580,500, an increase of $318,500. Over half of 
the increase, $171,000, is for better utilization and protection of 
U.S. farm labor. 

Just what does this mean ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, this is the group that we need to make fully 
effective the regulations that we were talking about a while ago. 
And 18 of these people covered by the $171,000 will be working in 
the regional offices. There are 22 positions in all. 

Mr. Focarry. Give us a complete breakdown of the positions, what 
they will do and where they are going to be located. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


List of new positions requested for farm placement 














Location Grade Number 
National office: 
Agricultural employment specialist.__.................-..-.-.--.-.- conel GE care 3 
Neen ee een Le ae ety GS8-4__._.._- 1 
Regional offices: 

Atlanta—Agricultural employment specialist. _.................-. spina OE. cede 1 
Cleveland: | 

Agricultural Sen SINE No wcvedincdanp t+ alebwdudhaws | GS-12......- 1 

IIIS 00 28d Sok TE oi kk en tdbewiadbade GB-4........ 1 
Chicago: 

Agricultural employment specialist___-__- oe Le etre aekieaal ahaa 1 

oe aaimnil ie aa ae sinh te pivkdn boc each a MOL ahi 1 
Kansas City: | 

Agricultural employment specialist._......................-..------- GS-12....-. 1 

ee ee ae cadapudhohoomabaawes Gs. 1 
Dallas: 

Agricultural eeeeyioent ass. ican st chek iat hile scence GS§-12..... 2 

ee NIT in inka bchubdcubsbucsersdéackeeoush<se ; .| GS-4... 2 
Denver: 

Agricultural employment specialist._.........__- dad Seta eds | GS-12. 1 

eeraes PINE os pn asktin cnn damacows 6¢o~sieseeagtenel Ei 1 
San Francisco: 

Agricultural employment specialist._..................-- cecceccd CU Ebecuead 2 

ee eI Sa eldcdinledeblaircnwmdbmdedeen cides nip bed laitidie | GS-4... Sm 2 
Seattle—Agricultural employment specialist._..........._-- sbecdacnal SeVeisen Se l 











These employees will be working with the States to (1) provide maximum utili- 
zation of domestic farmworkers; (2) meet manpower requirements of farmers for 
harvesting crops during peak periods: (3) prevent the undercutting of existing 
standards on wages and working conditions; (4) improve the clearance procedure 
for interstate requirements of farmwor‘ers; (5) assure that transportation ar- 
rangements offered by the employer are comparable to the practices prevailing 
in the area of employment or those prevailing in the area of supply; and (6) study 
the impact of technological developments on manpower requirements. These 
emplovees will also work with the State agencies in bettering housing conditions 
offered workers, in extending and making prevailing wage rate determinations, 
improving the exchange of information between demand and supply States, and 
improving the quality of recruitment of workers. 
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Mr. Focarry. We are doing some of this work now. Why do you 
need such an increase in this particular program ? 

Mr. Goopwrin. In terms of the country as a whole, this is not a 
large group of people. There is a tremendously big } job to be done 
here. These people will be working with the State et to make 
sure that we get auniform approach to this, that the regulations are 
put into effect in all the different places over the country. We have 
now only 20 professionals in regional offices for the country as a whole 
doing domestic farmwork. 

Mr. Focerty. How many more professionals ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. The request will give us an additional 13 profes- 
sionals 10 in the regional offices, and 9 clericals. 


EVALUATION SURVEYS ON EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN LABOR 


Mr. Foearry. On page 29, you indicate that evaluation surveys 
have shown the need to check to determine whether the States are 
carrying out their agreements with the Secretary regarding eligibility 
to employ foreign workers. Do you have any ev idence that they are 
not ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have made these surveys in 8 different places. 
And the problem here, Mr. Chairman, is not one of bad faith on the 
part of the States at all, but the local public employment office is a 
service agency, and normally operates only as a service agency. 

Then we get into the work that they perform in connection with 
foreign labor, and they have got an additional job and a different 
type of job. They have to then enforce regulations which they nor- 
mally do not have to enforce in connection with their day-to-day job. 

What we found out, really, in these surveys, was that they were do- 
ing an adequate job for their normal function, but that when it got 
down to m: iking the decisions as to whether an employer had done 
everything he could possibly do to recruit domestic workers, and 
remembering that on this decision would hang the question as to 
whether he was entitled to have foreign workers or not, you get a 
different kind of problem, and you have to change the approach | to it 
in some respects from the appro: ich that is nor mally taken. 

That. is what we were talking about here in terms of these surveys. 

Mr. Focarry. You are satisfied with the cooperation that. all the 
States have given ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The cooperation has been good. It is largely a 
matter of getting a redirection on the part of the State to do this 
specific type of thing. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE COOPERATION 


Mr. Focerry. What is the Department of Agriculture doing in 
this sphere ? 

Mr. Goopwin. They do not operate in the field of placing workers. 

Mr. Focarry. Has the Secretary officially or publicly indicated 
concern over this situation ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. Concern over the situation that I have been talking 
about ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

51714—60-—11 
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Mr. Goopwin. Yes; I think so.. I do not think that he has talked 
specifically to the point that I a just made, but he certainly has 
indicated his concern over the farm labor problem generally and the 
problem of adverse effect of foreign workers on our own domestic 
labor force. He made a very forthright speech on this subject at a 
conference held in Chicago a couple of months ago by the Catholic 
Rural Life Association. 

The Secretary made a talk there which set forth his views in force- 
ful and no uncertain terms on this matter. 

Mr. Focarry. Has he given the Department of Labor any help in 
the enforcement of these st: tandar ds? 

Mr. Goopwin. Does who give us help ? 

Mr. Focarry. The Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, he is not involved, and I do not think we have 
looked to him for help on enforcement of these standards. 

Mr. Brown, Could I make one comment there? The Department of 
Agriculture has been very helpful and cooperative in this minimum 
wage study. Much of their data was essential to us in making the 
study, and they have been extremely cooperative in working with our 
people. 

Mr. Focarry. Are they in favor of a minmum wage for farm- 
workers? 

Mr. Brown. I have not heard them express themselves recently. 

Mr. Foearry. That is about as diplomatic as you can get. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT IN STATE AND BUREAU’S OFFICES 


The remainder of the program increase is $111,000 to secure more 
effective use of personnel in the State employment security agencies 
and the Bureau. 

Are things really that bad now ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. Well, I would not think that this indicates that things 
are bad. The program is getting more complicated. 

For instance, one of the jobs that is involved in this group, Mr. 
Chairman, has to do with wor king in the area of applying the elee- 
tronic equipment to employment security operations. 

Mr. Focarry. Give us a complete breakdown of all positions for this 
increase, where they are going to be and what. they will do. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


List of new positions requested for management improvement 





Location Grade Number 
National offi-e: 
Employment Service 
Employment service adviser. _ __ Jad Saboubhi th S-1E Le. 2 
Clerk stenographer ; ol GS-4 1 
Une a ynent Insurance Service: Manaz>ment an ilyst GS-B I 
Office “f Virld Onerations and Evaluations: 
Chit of field operations : ping . QS-15_.._- 1 
Fiel re »resentative ; i | GS-14 1 
Employment security representative | GS-13 1 
Secretary -. | GS-5. 1 
Office of Budget and Management 
Management analyst_. ‘ _| GS-14 1 
tine saree GS-12 1 
“eae Gs 1 
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These employees will be working to improve supervision and management 
activities of the Bureau and the State agencies and to study the implications of 
the new and faster automatic data-processing equipment on State agency opera- 
tions. They will evaluate the performance of the Bureau’s regional offices in 
their relation with the State and local offices. They will also evaluate devices 
used to determine State agency performance to get more effective direction and 
management of these agencies and to improve financial management procedures 
and fiscal controls. 

Determinations will be made as to whether the type of automatic data-processing 
machines under study by various States will offer definite operational improve- 
ments in service and whether these improvements can be obtained at the same or 
reduced costs. These employees will provide assistance and technical guidance 
to the State agencies in making these determinations. 

Mr. Goopwirx. We also want to improve our supervision over the 
regional offices. We think that is pretty badly needed. It is a situ- 
ation that has been growing now for several years, and we have gotten 
to the point where we feel we have to do something about it. 


INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focarry. There is a reference on page 13 to the Bureau’s in- 
ternational activities. What are these ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Page 13, you say? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes; you say it is for selection and interpretation of 
labor market information. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have had a person on this for a good many years. 
No increase is involved here. This person has a variety of functions. 
We make certain information available to agencies that deal direetly 
with the international field, and we do our part in showing some of 
these foreign visitors what is going on in this country. 

This particular job, this particular work within the Bureau, is fi- 
nanced by funds that we get from ICA. 

Mr. Foearry. On page 14, you indicate that you are going to work 
on a community older worker guide in 1961. What is that about? 

Mr. Goopwin. This is some work that is being done in connection 
with the community and State planning conferences in connection 
with the White House Conference. 


FRAUD PREVENTION AND DETECTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. Are there any significant developments in your fraud 
prevention and detection program ? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. The program is being handled, we think, ade- 
quately by the States. We have had some shifts in the kind of problem 
this last year. The figures we get on detected fraud indicate that it has 
remained about the same. And it is very low, compared with the total. 
The figures for payments made in fiscal year 1958 were about two- 
tenths of a percent of the cases, which is a very low figure. 

Every State has a fraud prevention and detection program. They 
have a specific program they follow for keeping this problem under 
control, and it is working adequately, in our opinion. 


SHIFT OF EMPLOYEES FROM VETERANS TO EX-SERVICEMEN PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. There are several workload categories listed on pages 
24 and 25 in connection with unemployment compensation for veterans 
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that drop to zero or will be greatly reduced in 1961. There is no de- 
crease in fund requirements indicated in the summary of changes on 
page 5. 

Should there not be some adjustment ? 

Mr. Love. There is a $427,000 reduction in the grants to State 
appropriation on the State part of it. On the Bureau part of it, we 
began shifting those employees over last year. I think the record will 
show that we indicated that transfer last year, and that was why we 
only received funds for 10 people for the new unemployment for ex- 
servicemen program. We said we were going to change over the 
people; as the veterans’ program died out, we would shift the people 
over. 

Mr. Focarry. But you show a still further drop from 1960 to 1961, 

Mr. Love. That is quite right, sir. And the people have been 
shifted over during the year. They are working on the UCX 
program. 

Mr. Foearry. Is that a usual procedure when you run out of work? 
You do not separate them? You just find another job for them? 

Mr. Love. No, sir. We had the choice of coming in and asking for 
about 20 people and putting those people on the payroll and then 
letting them go that we had on UCV on January 31, 1960. We thought 
it was better administration to shift them over. : 

Mr. Focarry. That does not give us a very good explanation for 
1961, does it ? 

Mr. Goopwin. This was all presented to the committee last year, 
Mr. Chairman. I just reread it night before last. 

We told you at that time that we offset our needs on the UCX pro- 
gram by the number we had on UCV. We told you that program was 
going out, and instead of asking for the total under UCX, we were 
transferring that. 

Mr. Fogarty. The justifications just do not show any adjustment 
for 1961. They show a drop in workload but no reduction in fund 
requirements. Your explanation seems to to me to apply to the fiscal 
year 1960 not 1961. 

Mr. Love. I think it is probably our fault, the way we presented 
the budget, Mr. Chairman. We present statistics, which, as you 
know, do not account for every minute of time of our employees. We 
pick out the more significant statistics as examples. And there is 
work being done which does not show in these statistics. Maybe we 
ought to doa better job of presenting our statistics. 

Mr. Foearry. Well, I still don’t think this has been very clearly 
explained. I think we should get a clearer explanation in the record, 
(The information supplied follows :) 


TRANSFER OF STAFF ON THE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS PROGRAM 
TO THE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR EX-SERVICEMEN PROGRAM 


During hearings in 1959 before this committee it was stated that 14 positions 
were needed to supervise the operations of the unemployment compensation for 
ex-servicemen program and unemployment compensation for veterans program 
in 1960 and that 2 of those 14 positions were needed on the unemployment com- 
pensation for veterans program. 

During fiscal year 1960 the two positions are being transferred to the unem- 
ployment compensation for ex-servicemen program activities to meet the work- 
load imposed by a more complex program involving assignment of wages to in- 
dividual States when claims are filed and the determination of benefit amounts 
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under the terms of State unemployment insurance laws. Actually, at present 
the unemployment compensation for veterans work is requiring the time of one- 
fourth of a professional employee and the time of one-half of a clerical employee. 
The remaining staff of the Division of Unemployment Compensation for Military 
Pmployees are performing work on ex-servicemen activities. 

While the workload figures shown in the budget indicate the number of dif- 
ferent activities performed, they do not reveal the relative number of man-years 
required to carry out each activity. For example, our unemployment compensa- 
tion for veterans administrative audits, although covering all 53 State jurisdic- 
tions, were conducted as a small part of the larger reviews made for the un- 
employment compensation for Federal employees program in the States. The 
greater technical detail in the unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen 
program and the larger number of State operations involved has compelled us 
to spend considerably more time on our field review of the State program of un- 
employment compensation for ex-servicemen. 

The unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen administrative audits in 
1961 will be broader in scope and more detailed than those performed in 1960, 
since such audits in 1960 were based on tentative and limited procedures con- 
tained in the initially isued “Handbook,” while in 1961 a more complete audit 
will be made on the basis of procedures incorporated in the “Employment Secu- 
rity Manual.” This is necessary because the State monetary determination 
process must be followed precisely in the case of the ex-servicemen claimant as 
contrasted with the unemployment compensation for veterans claimant where a 
flat benefit amount was paid to all claimants. 

Through inadvertence a significant workload item connected with the opera- 
tion of the ex-servicemen control file was omitted. During 1961 an additional 
75,000 control cards filed during October-December 1958 (when the program first 
became effective) must be hand selected and reviewed for appropriate base period 
information before removal to the inactive file. This load will occur during the 
January-June part of fiscal 1961. Only those cards which no longer represent 
benefit entitlement wil be removed. 

Our experience in 1960 has shown that as the unemployment compensation 
for ex-servicemen program became fully operative that the problems of individual 
claimants, as represented by correspondence from congressional sources and ex- 
servicemen, have become more complicated than was experienced under the un- 
employment compensation for veterans program. This has necessitated increased 
research to gather information and provide accurate answers to congressional 
inquiries and other letters. We expect this trend to continue through 1961. 

Thus, during fiscal year 1960 the two positions originally assigned to the un- 
employment compensation for veterans program during that fiscal year will have 
been absorbed in the operations of the unemployment compensation for ex- 
servicemen program and the full staff as presented in our budget request will con- 
tinue to be engaged in the unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen pro- 
gram for 1961. 


Staffing of unemployment compensation for veterans and unemployment compensation 
for ex-servicemen programs fiscal years 1955-61 








Fiscal year UCX UCV 
Re os Be cee ad nw ecredtele WL EL De ad WHA 
ecu 1d duns pitshaous tga videdansulpigalee inate cebaeumeanten btaakesmeterns 4 &: sasezees. 
III si. nts as ask ini elarieccwseceeii weaamechiosecebibdelamedidaetatateaas Eau sal otal aor aed 0 eats 
1958 bbedcuzeheberhosavagedmobebeeehadntébes awa oedema eee j S 
1957 nici other. See bets Wesecatiadteyins mb bebdbdadoddccdanndnsltee Pe ne tidasee | 10 
aaa a cal inate eee acted Saldana tainting Lessons 12 
TIT aches i spieasieciieslinlson eenbeit niedsaneaddeiensideds aeeienibaiaemaeiannan re cee ae 15 





1 Includes 10 new UCX positions plus transfer of 7 UCV positions. 
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Mexican Farm LAspor PrRoGRAM 


Object classification 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate} 196] estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 3 61! 104 | 132 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 5 ll il 
Average number of all employees . : 63 109 136 
Number of employees at end of year__- : 67 114 142 
Average GS grade and salary . 7 8.4 $6,229) 84 $6,185 | 83 $6, 008 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions- $361, 605 $608, 051 $753, 134 
Positions other than permanent 16, 564 32, 685 32, 685 
Other personal services 1, 323 5, 064 3, 281 
Total personal services ‘ 379, 492 645, 800 789, 100 
02 Travel... 84, 937 153, 000 199, 000 
03 Transports tion of things 1, 426 3, 000 4, 000 
04 Communication services 10, 311 14, 500 18, 500 
05 Rents and utility services. 3, 083 3, 800 5, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 1, 108 1, 700 2, 200 
7 Other contractual services 6, 837 4, 200 24, 200 
08 Supplies and materials. 868 | 3, 100 4, 500 
09 Equipment_-_-- : 5, 283 3, 000 11, 400 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 23, 280 39, 800 49, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 225 300 300 
15 Taxes and assessments. 4 é 460 800 800 
Total obligations____- ao : ; 517, 310 873, 000 1, 108, 000 


Program and financing 


] 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
| 


Program by activities: Compliance and employer services | 


(total obligations) ; $517, 310 $873, 000 | $1, 108, 000 
Financing: Unobligz ated balance no longer available. 390 | > ; ae 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) 517, 700 | 873, 000 1, 108, 000 


Mr. Focarty. Next is the Mexican farm labor program. Mr. Good- 
win you may insert your genel ral statement at this point, 
(The statement follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, for compliance activities we are requesting $1,108,000, an in- 
crease of $235,000. Of this increase $6,900 is required to provide for the new 
employees’ health benefits progr: im while the balance or $228,100 will provide for 
28 additional field positions, 23 professional and 5 cleri« ‘al, to enable us to carry 
on a more effective compliance program. With these additional positions the 
total field staff will amount to 118 positions, 97 professional and 21 clerical. 

Under Public Law 78 the Bureau is charged with the responsibility of de 
termining that the use of foreign workers in agriculture does not adversely 
affect the employment of domestic farmworkers. It also has the responsibility 
of assuring that employers and workers comply with the provisions of the 
international agreement with Mexico and the standard work contract. 

The additional staff requested will enable the Bureau to more effectively carry 
out its responsibilities with relation to (1) combating adverse effect on domestic 
workers by determining that Mexican nationals are paid wage rates which do 
not undercut domestic workers; (2) assuring that Mexican workers are not 
used in unauthorized activities: (3) inspecting food service establishments and 
enforcing feeding requirements; (4) inspecting for safety vehicles used to trans- 
port workers to and from the site of employment; (5) assuring that housing 
provided workers meets departmental standards; (6) investigating and settling 
complaints; and (7) extending worker contracts and recontracting workers. 

An estimated 425,000 Mexican nationals will be contracted to the 54,000 em- 
ployer-users in 1961. Based on our current staff, we have an average of 1 field 
compliance representative to every 5,750 Mexican workers contracted and every 
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730 employer-users. If the entire increase is allowed the ratio would still be 
only 1 to every 4,380 Mexican workers and every 550 employer-users. 

During the past 3 years without any increase in staff the investigation and 
inspection program in the field has been expanded by the issuance of regulations 
covering (1) minimum housing standards; (2) food serviee covering quality and 
quantity of food served workers ; (3) transportation of workers to and from the 
site of employment; and (4) food service covering the cost of food served 
workers. : 

Experience has shown that a considerable number of violations involving all 
areas of this program are attributable to lack of information on the part of both 
workers and employers. We believe that many program violations can be elimi- 
nated if sufficient staff were made available to carry on an educational type of 
program for the employers and workers. 

The additional employees requested will increase inspection activity to assure 
that the Mexican workers are paid at rates not less than the prevailing wage rate 
in the area of employment or the wage specified in the work contract. They will 
also enforce the Department’s wage policy by examining wage practices in the 
areas of employment and requiring appropriate corrective action. We expect to 
increase the number of employer payrolls inspected from 20,000 to 24,000. 

These employees will also be working to assure that Mexican nationals do not 
supplant domestic farmworkers on American farms, that domestic farmworkers 
are given the first opportunity for farm work, and that when domestic farm- 
workers become available they are given the opportunity to displace Mexican 
nationals. 

Also, there has been an increasing tendency to supplement agricultural labor 
by the introduction of new equipment. We have had complaints that Mexican 
workers have been operating this equipment and have been given job preference. 
These complaints should be investigated immediately if this situation is to be 
corrected and if domestic farmworkers are to be helped. We plan to make more 
visits to farms to assure that domestic workers are given preference. 

Another area of the program where these new employees will be used is in in- 
specting feeding installations. They will also determine that Mexican workers 
are fed the quality and quantity of food required under the departmental stand- 
ards and at a cost consistent with the provisions of article 12 of the standard 
work contract. 

There have been some very serious truck and automobile accidents involving 
the transportation of Mexican nationals. In the absence of Federal or State 
regulations and in order to avoid as many accidents as possible, the Department 
during the past year issued standards and safety requirements governing vehicles 
used to transport workers from the point where they are housed to the site of 
employment in the fields. With the additional staff we will increase the number 
of vehicle inspections from 500 to 2,500 to assure that they meet established 
standards to protect the safety of workers being transported. 

These employees will also be making housing inspections. There are an 
estimated 30,000 housing installations in which Mexican workers are housed. 
During the past 6 months we made approximately 3,200 housing inspections 
finding major deficiencies affecting the health and safety of workers in 234 of 
the installations inspected. When deficiencies were such that they could not 
be immediately corrected the camps were closed. There were 74 camps closed 
affecting 1.500 workers. To afford better protection to the health and safety 
of the workers we plan to increase the number of housing inspections from 
7,600 to 8,800. 

Another important program area where these new employees will be used 
is in investigating and settling complaints. Every complaint that is filed by 
a worker or employer must be investigated, while many complaints require a 
second investigation conducted jointly with a representative of the Mexican 
Government. In order to cut down on the number of complaints received, each 
of the 300 associations covering 40,000 members and 14,000 individual employers 
should be visited to explain the terms and conditions of the program. Our 
experience shows that the number of violations are reduced as a result of 
periodic visits made to employers and associations. With the increased staff 
we expect to put more emphasis towards reducing the number of violationg by 
making more visits to employers and associations. 

Another reason for receiving as many complaints as we do is because many 
extensions of contracts are made by mail rather than by a field representative 
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at the place of employment. An estimated 250,000 workers will have their 
contracts extended or will be recontracted in the field. Currently many of 
these contracts are extended by mail because of staff limitations. The number 
of complaints could be materially reduced if sufficient staff were available to 
extend or terminate all contracts at the site of employment. Grievances and 
complaints can be more easily settled when all parties to the contract and all 
records are available. An investigation after the worker has left the place 
of employment is more difficult and costly to conduct and requires much more 
time to assemble all the facts in the case. With the additional staff we will be 
able to extend more contracts and do more recontracting at the site of employ- 
ment and to deal more satisfactorily with grievances before they become formal 
complaints. 


Mr. Chairman, for the Mexican farm labor program we are requesting $1,347,- 
300, an increase of $10,600 more than authorized for 1960. The increase will 
provide $11,000 for the new employees’ health benefits program and $3,200 for 
reducing lapse and is partially offset by a reduction of $3,600 because of 1 less 
workday in 1961. 

This program is carried out under Public Law 78 as implemented by an 
agreement with Mexico. Foreign workers are required to supplement the supply 
of domestic workers during peak agricultural production periods. These workers 
are needed because the number of domestic agricultural workers has been de 
creasing over a period of years due to the trend of migration from rural to urban 
areas. 

When the need for foreign workers is determined, requests for workers are 
transmitted to three migratory stations in Mexico. The workers are recruited 
by the Mexican Government and are instructed to report to the migratory stations 
where they are examined for physical condition, ability to perform farmwork, 
and admissibility under the immigration laws. The workers selected are then 
transported to the appropriate reception center for the area in which they are 
to work. At the reception centers, which are in the United States, these workers 
are screened by the Public Health Service and the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service before being contracted to employers. The Public Health Service 
gives a serology test to all Mexican workers at the reception centers before the 
beginning of their employment in the United States. From the time workers 
are accepted at the migratory stations to the time they are contracted to em- 
ployers and after their return to the reception center by the employer after 
completion of the work contract, Mexican workers are provided tansportation 
and medical care by the Department. However, the costs for these services 
are paid from the revolving fund. 

We expect that about 425,000 Mexican workers will be needed during fiscal 
year 1961 as compared to 440,000 during 1960. We have been making vigorous 
efforts to reduce the use of Mexican labor in agriculture and will continue to 
place emphasis on the employment of domestic farmworkers. 

The appropriation language provides for full reimbursement from the farm 
labor supply revolving fund of all expenses incurred in the operation of this 
program with the exception of compliance activities. The farm labor supply 
revolving fund is maintained by fees paid by employers for contracting Mexican 
workers. Under the law employers are required to reimburse the United States 
for expenses incurred in an amount not to exceed $15 per worker for an initial 
contact and $7.50 for a recontract. On January 1, 1960, we reduced the fee for 
contracting a worker from $12 to $10 and the fee for recontracting a worker 
from $6 to $5 in line with current costs. 


Mr. Focarry. Your appropriation for compliance activities, Mex- 
ican farm labor program for 1960, is $873,000. The request for 1961 
is $1,108,000, an increase of $235,000. 

Appropriations for salaries and expenses come out of the trust fund. 
For 1960 the appropriation is $1,336,700, and your request is $1,347,- 
300. an increase of $10,600. 

The $10,600 increase for salaries and expenses involves no addi- 
tional positions. The increase for compliance activities is to add 
28 new positions and bring the total to 132. 
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REPORT ON MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


Yesterday we referred to the Secretary’s consultants’ report on this. 
The report bears out many of the things that this committee has been 
complaining about for 7 or 8 years ? 

Is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Fogarty. We will put the consultants’ report in the record. 

(The report referred to follows :) 


MExIcAN Farm LABOR PROGRAM, CONSULTANTS’ Report (OcToserR 1959) 
INTRODUCTION 


In enacting Public Law 78, Congress intended to accomplish two basic objec- 
tives: First, obtain agricultural workers from Mexico to meet peak seasonal labor 
shortages. Second, insure that our own domestic farmworkers will not be ad- 
versely affected by the employment of Mexicans. 

The Department of Labor has now had 8 years of experience in administering 
Public Law 78. A review of this experience indicates that the Department has 
been successful in meeting the first purpose of the act; namely, obtaining unskilled 
workers from Mexico to assist the United States in the production of agricultural 
commodities. Almost one-half million Mexicans were brought into the country 
last year in an orderly and organized fashion to supplement the domestic farm- 
work force. The existence of such a legal importation system has facilitated 
the elimination of the illegal entry of Mexicans (“wetbacks’). Although im- 
provement in compliance activity is indicated, the mechanics for recruiting Mex- 
icans, operating reception centers, transporting “braceros” and policing their 
conditions of employment have been impoving each year. 

However, the Department has been much less successful in meeting the second 
major objective of the law—protecting the domestic work force from the effects 
of Mexican importation. The Secretary of Labor has found it extremely diffi- 
cult to administer section 503 of the act which prohibits the authorization of 
Mexican employment unless the Secretary determines that: (@) domestic work- 
ers are not available, (0) use of Mexicans will not adversely affect wages and 
working conditions of domestic farmworkers, and (c) reasonable efforts have 
been made to attract domestic workers at wages and standard hours of work 
comparable to those offered to Mexican workers. 

In appointing the consultants to advise him on problems arising out of Public 
Law 78, the Secretary of Labor expressed particular concern with four questions: 

Adverse effect: Does the availability of “braceros” restrict employment 
opportunities for domestic farmworkers? Does it adversely affect wages 
and the availability of family housing? If there are adverse effects arising 
out of the Mexican importation program, what should be done to meet the 
problem ? 

Extensive use of Mexicans: Should foreign labor be limited to specific 
crops? Should they be used in year-round, skilled or machine jobs? Are 
there other ways in which the use of foreign labor should be limited? 

International relations aspects of the program: What is the attitude of 
the Mexican Government toward the present importation program? What 
alternative importation procedures are there? 

Continuation of program: Should the foreign labor program be renewed 
for a specified time or made permanent? Under what conditions? 

This report is directed to these and related problem areas. 


FACTUAL BACKGROUND 


To obtain a fuller understanding of the problems associated with the operation 
of the farm labor program, the committee developed a statement of facts through 
conferences with the Department of Labor staff and through field visits. Dis- 
cussion of six aspects of the program follows: 


A. Adverse effect 


Section 503(2) of Public Law 78 prohibits the Department of Labor from 
making Mexican workers available in any area unless it is determined that the 
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employment of such workers will not adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly employed. 

Neither the law nor the legislative history explain definitively what is meant 
by adverse effect or how Congress intended the determination of adverse effect 
to be made. This, therefore, has become a very controversial and difficult area 
of administration. 

There are varying kinds of constructions that can be placed on the concept of 
“adverse effect.” 

1. In a strict sense, the term may be interpreted as depriving American 
workers of jobs, lowering wages, or impairing conditions of employment that 
already exist in the area. Under this interpretation, the Department's obliga- 
tion would be to assure no worsening of the status quo for American workers. 

2. Another possibility might be to interpret ‘adverse effect” as preventing 
wages and working conditions from reaching a point they would have reached 
under the play of forces in a free labor market if Mexican nationals were not 
employed in the area. 

8. Under a third interpretation, any interruption of normal adjustments that 
might be expected to take place in the labor market could be considered “ad- 
verse effect.” In areas of labor shortages, adjustments in wage rates, condi- 
tions of employment, production methods, and other factors tend gradually 
toward restoring a balance of labor supply and labor demand. The use of 
Mexicans may be considered as providing a “cushion” to alleviate and slow 
down the impact of these adjustments on farm employers. However, where cor- 
rective tendencies are halted, as evidenced by declining wage rates, increased re- 
liance on Mexican labor, displacement of American workers, reluctant recruit- 
ment efforts, failure to improve housing and working conditions, etc., “adverse 
effect,” is present. 

In carrying out other provisions of Public Law 78 and the international agree- 
ment, the Department has established procedures which tend to minimize ad- 
verse effect. These include (@) preseason supply-demand analysis to determine 
labor shortages; (0b) interstate clearance to meet shortages from available sur- 
pluses of domestic labor; (c) requiring employers of foreign labor to meet ac- 
ceptable standards of housing and working conditions; (d) requiring employers 
of foreign workers to pay the “prevailing wage” to protect domestic wage stand- 
ards while preventing exploitation of foreign workers; and (e) requiring em- 
ployers using foreign workers to hire qualified U.S. workers who become 
unemployed in the area, either in addition to or in place of Mexican nationals. 

In spite of these efforts, there are indications that adverse effect has occurred 
in some cases. The following are some examples: 

1. Employment displacement.—There are indications of some employer prefer- 
ence for Mexicans over domestic workers because they represent an assured 
work force of premium adult male labor. Use of Mexicans relieves the farmer 
of the risk of losing his labor supply, and enables him to take maximum advantage 
of changing market prices and crop grades. The unit cost of housing foreign 
workers is generally smaller than the cost for domestic migrants, who usually 
travel in family groups. In a competitive situation, other farmers seek the 
same advantages, and strong and continuing pressures build up to utilize foreign 
workers. Thus in some areas, almost 100 percent of the seasonal work on certain 
crop activities is performed by foreign workers. Domestic workers either 
migrate to other areas of employment or do not seek jobs in the activity which 
is identified with Mexicans. 

In one State wages paid for harvesting cotton have fallen gradually while the 
proportion of foreign workers in the crop has risen. The inference is that U.S. 
workers have been forced to seek alternative job opportunities. 

2. Duration of employment.—Agriculture cannot provide year-round employ- 
ment for most farm wageworkers because of the short duration of seasons. The 
average farm wageworker can only expect to work about 125 days a year at 
arm jobs. If foreign workers are available, seasons of agricultural employment 
may be further compressed by using more workers at peak. This may result in 
even shorter duration of employment and loss of income for American farm- 
workers in areas where foreign workers are employed. 

3. Low wages.—Agriculture has been historically a low-wage industry. Farm 
employers have not generally attempted to compete with other industries for 
labor. In areas where foreign workers are used in large numbers their presence 
may prevent wage rates from rising to levels they would attain if no foreign work- 
ers were admitted. Knowledge of the availability of Mexican nationals weakens 
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the domestic workers’ bargaining position and contributes to the depression of 
area wage levels. Studies made by the Department of Labor show that wage 
rates in activities in which Mexicans are employed have lagged behind the 
rising wage level for farmwork generally. The studies also show that wages 
paid by employers who use foreign workers tend to average lower than those 
paid by nonusers in the same area (see discussion of wages in C below). 


B. Extensive use of Mexican nationals 

1. Year-round occupations.—Public Law 78 does not limit the use of Mexican 
nationals to seasonal occupations although the history and background of this 
program indicate that it generally was considered to be for the purpose of meet- 
ing emergency needs. However, approximately 20,000 Mexicans, known as spe- 
cials, are now employed on a year-round basis. These are workers with special- 
ized knowledge and experience who are specifically requested at reception 
centers and whose contracts are renewed every 6 months. Most specials are 
employed in the border States of Texas and New Mexico. 

2. Skilled occupations —Public Law 78 does not limit employment of Mexicans 
in terms of skills, and in recent years, there has been an increasing tendency to 
use Mexicans in semiskilled and skilled occupations. In addition to those 
employed as tractor operators and ranch hands, thousands are engaged in skilled 
and semiskilled jobs. Recently, the Department has been confronted with the 
problem of Mexican workers penetrating into field packing and sorting of vege- 
tables as new machine methods were introduced and the work transferred from 
the shed to the fields. This work was formerly done by packing shed operators 
at higher wage rates in sheds, 

The only legal authority the Department of Labor has for limiting the use 
of Mexican nationals in terms of skill considerations is a determination under 
section 503(1) that sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing, and quali- 
fied are available at the time and place needed to perform this work, or a deter- 
mination under section 503(2) that the use of Mexicans adversely affects the 
wages and working conditions of domestic workers similarly employed. How- 
ever, difficulties have arisen in attempting to apply these provisions. For exam- 
ple, in the case of Mexicans used in the machine packing and sorting of 
vegetables in the field, American packinghouse workers have been displaced. 
However, the displaced workers are not neeessarily available to transfer to field 
jobs because of changes in the job content as well as a lowering of wages and the 
conditions of employment. Consequently, Mexicans are requested for field pack- 
ing work while higher paid domestic shed workers are laid off. 

3. Nonessential crops.—Under Public Law 78 foreign workers may be used 
for any commodity or product which the Secretary of Agriculture deems essen- 
tial. Since the inception of the law, however, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
not exercised his discretion to declare any commodities nonessential, even those 
which are in surplus supply and heavily subsidized. More than 60 percent of all 
Mexicans employed at peak work in crops which are in surplus supply. 


C. Wages 

1. Wage trends.—Section 503(2) of Public Law 78 states that the Department 
of Labor’s responsibility under the law shall be carried out in a manner that 
will not adversely affect wages. The international agreement helps to imple- 
ment this by providing that wages paid to foreign workers should correspond 
with those paid to domestic workers similarly employed in the area. 

The prevailing wage to be paid Mexican workers is determined by conducting 
surveys at frequent intervals among samples of employers of domestic workers 
in areas where foreign workers are used. As an added check individual work- 
ers are consulted as to wages received for each activity. Under a formula 
adopted in 1958, the wage rate paid to 40 percent of the workers is considered 
the “prevailing wage” for a given activity in the area surveyed. In the small 
proportion of cases (less than 5 percent) where no single wage is paid to 40 
percent of the workers, an alternative formula is used to find the prevailing 
wage. Observations are arrayed from the highest to lowest wage paid. The 
prevailing wage range is found by starting with the lowest wage and proceeding 
upward until 51 percent of the workers in the survey are included. The highest 
wage paid to any worker in the 51-percent group becomes the bottom of the 
range. The top of the range is the highest rate paid to any worker in the 
survey. 

The prevailing wage concept may work satisfactorily in situations where wage 
rates are determined by competitive forces in the labor market, and there are 
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so few Mexicans that their presence does not upset this equilibrium. Actually, 
however, the availability of a potential reserve of foreign labor generally in- 
fluences the wage levels in the area for crops on which Mexicans are usually 
employed, and on other crops as well. Thus, Mexican rates are tied to domestic 
wage levels, which, in turn, may be more or less stabilized by the presence of 
Mexicans. Therefore, wage levels tend to become fixed in areas and activities 
where Mexicans are employed. 

Studies of the Bureau of Employment Security show that wage rates in crops 
for which Mexicans are employed do not move upward at a rate corresponding 
with the general trends in farm wage rates. 

Between 1953 and 1958, the hourly farm wage rate in the United States in- 
creased 14 percent, according to the Department of Agriculture. An examina- 
tion of wage surveys made by State agencies in areas using Mexican nationals 
showed that the average rate paid to domestic workers in these areas either 
remained unchanged or decreased in three-fifths of the cases. In making this 
analysis each wage survey was given equal weight regardless of the relative 
number of workérs employed. If the findings had been weighted, the indication 
of a leveling or downtrend of wages would be greater. For example, in cotton, 
in which about one-half of the Mexicans are employed, three-fourths of the 
cases showed rates unchanged or lowered. Between 1958 and 1959, an improve- 
ment in wage rates paid to American workers in areas using Mexican nationals 
has been reported, but the magnitude of these increases is less than the overall 
increase in farm wage rates in the United States. 

During the past decade the wage differential between agriculture and industry 
has been widening steadily, and it may be inferred that the use of foreign work- 
ers in agriculture is partly responsible. 

If the Department of Labor’s obligation under Public Law 78 were merely 
to prevent wage levels from declining below levels that existed at the time 
Mexican nationals were introduced in an area, the prevailing wage concept might 
be adequate for this purpose. However, if the Department’s obligation is (a) 
to restore wages to levels they would have reached if no foreign workers were 
in the area, or (>) to attain a level at which supply and demand might balance 
or (c) to keep pace with wage trends in areas in which foreign workers are not 
employed, present procedures do not accomplish this. 

2. Dominated areas.—A special problem is posed by areas and activities within 
areas in which the farmwork force is preponderantly Mexican national. It is 
generally recognized that prevailing wage determinations are meaningless in 
such cases. Some of the heavily dominated crops are lettuce, citrus, melons, and 
earrots in parts of Arizona; tomatoes, lettuce, citrus, strawberries, sugar beets, 
and melons in Calofornia: citrus fruit, beans, peppers, cucumbers, in parts of 
Texas; cotton in New Mexico; pickles and lettuce in Colorado; and sugar beets 
in a number of States. 

The Bureau’s policy in the case of dominated areas has been to associate wage 
rates in dominated areas with those in comparable areas which are not domi- 
nated. This procedure has sometimes proven to be impracticable because of the 
difficulties of finding comparable areas which are so similar as to be acceptable 
substitutes and in which wages have not been influenced by employment of 
foreign workers. 

A proposal is under consideration to authorize wage setting in dominated 
areas. If this plan were adopted, wage rates could be based on such considera- 
tions as general wage trends, wage rates paid for comparable work in other 
areas, earnings for farmwork of comparable skill in the same area, wage differen- 
tials between employers who use foreign workers and those who do not, wages 
paid by employers successful in recruiting domestic workers, ete. 

While agriculture is excluded from the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Gov- 
ernment has experience and precedent in setting wages for agricultural workers 
under the Sugar Act. This act provides that fair and reasonable wages be 
determined after investigation, due notice, and opportunity for hearings In 
administering the “fair and reasonable” standard, the Department of Agricul- 
ture takes into account cost of living: price of sugar and its byproducts: income 
from sugar beets and cane; cost of production; and differences in growing 
conditions among various producing areas. 

3. User-non-used differentials—Under present procedures, the prevailing wage 
rate is based on the rate paid to 40 percent of the domestic workers on survey 
farms regardless of whether they are employed on farms which also employ 
Mexicans or whether they are employed on farms which do not use braceros. 
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However, BES studies indicate that, in the same area and for the same activities, 
there is a tendency for employers who use Mexicans to pay less than those who 
do not. These wage studies show users paid less than nonusers in nearly half of 
the wage surveys examined between January 1957 and May 1959; no difference 
was reported in one-third of the instances; and in one-fifth of the cases users 
paid more. This supports the conclusion that prevailing wages, as presently 
determined, are based on wage rates which, in themselves, are partially influenced 
by the presence of Mexican nationals. 

"4. Barnings of Mexican workers.—The Mexican Government has set a 50-cent 
minimum for braceros paid on an hourly basis. This standard is below existing 
wage levels in most areas where foreign workers are employed but above 
prevailing levels in the lower Rio Grande Valley in Texas, Arkansas delta areas, 
and parts of New Mexico. 

Studies of earnings of Mexican workers have revealed that many paid on 
a piece rate basis were not realizing the equivalent of 50 cents an hour. There- 
fore, in 1958 the Bureau of Employment Security adopted a policy that workers 
of reasonable diligence must realize a minimum of 50 cents an hour or the piece 
rate must be adjusted to assure this. 

This does not, however, set an absolute minimum wage since 10 percent of 
the workers, who are presumed to be less diligent than others, may earn less 
than 50 cents an hour. Adjustment of piece rates to eliminate unsatisfactory 
earnings has been generally accomplished through negotiation with growers. 

In addition, the Bureau adopted a policy to compare the average hourly earnings 
of Mexican piece-rate workers with time rates for similar work. If the average 
earnings of a group of workers appear to be lower than the prevailing hourly 
rate, the Bureau informs employers and consults with them in the appraisal 
of wage rate actions or adjustments. Negotiated adjustments in piece rates have 
resulted under this arrangement. 


D. Conditions of employment 

One of the reasons that shortages of labor cannot always be filled by American 
workers is that conditions of employment are less satisfactory than those offered 
foreign workers. Contract guarantees give Mexican workers a number of ad- 
vantages; the principal ones are provided by the international agreement 
listed below. 

1. Transportation.—Transportation from migration centers in the interior of 
Mexico to the border, as well as subsistence en route, is paid from a revolving 
fund to which employers contribute. Employers also arrange for transporation 
of braceros from the border to the work site. When the employer provides a bus 
or truck to pick up the worker at reception centers, the vehicle must meet rigid 
standards. Return transportation from the work area to the worker’s home in 
Mexico is also the employer's responsibility. 

Domestic migratory workers generally pay their own transportation to and 
from work areas. Employers frequently advance partial transportation costs, 
reimbursing themselves through payroll deductions. In some instances, em- 
ployers will offer return transportation to workers who remain until the end of 
the season. Domestic migrants are usually transported by crew leaders whose 
trucks are subject to ICC regulations if State lines are crossed. Many now 
travel in their own cars or by public transportation. 

2. Work guarantee.—The Mexican worker contract guarantees the worker the 
opportunity to work on at least three-fourths of the work days in the contract 
period, which is usually for a minimum of 6 weeks. If the employer does not 
provide the guaranteed number of days of employment, the worker is paid the 
amount he would have earned had he worked. Under the contract, workers who 
are offered employment for less than 64 hours in any 2-week period, are entitled 
to subsistence, consisting of 3 meals per day or cash equivalent, for each 8 hours 
less than 64. Domestic workers generally have no contract, work guarantee, 
or subsistence allowance . 

8. Housing.—Foreign workers are provided free housing which must meet 
minimum standards of sanitation, space, cleaness, etc., prescribed by the Bureau 
of Employment Security. Blankets and bedding must be provided, as well as 
cooking facilities separate from sleeping quarters in camps which do not have 
central feeding facilities. 

Housing for domestic workers varies greatly as to type and quality. Typically, 
migrants carry their own bedding and cooking facilities. They are housed in 
small cabins or in rooms in partitioned barracks, either on the employer's farms 
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or in public camps. Many seek out rooms in small towns in rural areas. Migra- 
tory worker housing is subject to standards and inspection in States with farm 
labor camp codes. About half the States, including Arizona, California, and 
New Mexico, which employ large numbers of foreign workers, have laws or regu- 
lations that apply to farm labor camps, ranging from very limited to comprehen- 
sive regulations. Even in States with codes, inspection is limited or virtually 
impossible because of inadequate staff. Texas and Michigan are outstanding 
examples of States with high employment of domestic migrants and foreign 
workers without State codes, although local health ordinances may apply. To 
some extent the foreign worker program has helped to improve standards of 
housing for domestic workers. Employers of Mexicans who also employ domestic 
workers often provide equivalent housing conditions for both. 

4. Wage guarantee.—Mexican worker contracts specify a minimum wage based 
on the prevailing wage in the area of employment ascertained by the local em- 
ployment office. If the prevailing wage is found, on the basis of surveys, to be 
higher than the-contract minimum, the worker must be paid the higher wage. 
If paid on a piece rate, the contract guarantees the worker at least $2 a day 
for the first 48 hours of employment while he is learning. 

Domestic agricultural workers are not protected by a contract minimum. The 
wage and hour provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act do not cover agricul- 
ture. None of the State minimum-wage laws, except in Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, apply to all agricultural workers. 

5. Insurance.—Employers of Mexican workers are required to provide insur- 
ance or establish sufficient financial responsibility to cover major occupational 
risks. They are obligated to pay all expenses for hospital, medical and surgical 
attention, and other similar services necessitated by occupational injury or dis- 
ease. They must also pay for the workers’ subsistence during days the workers 
are unable to work because of illness or injury. Employers of Mexican nationals 
also carry nonoccupational insurance for their workers, the cost of which is paid 
by deductions from wages. 

Domestic workers are not protected by occupational insurance except to the 
extent that they are covered by workmen’s compensation laws. Only Ohio and 
California have compulsory coverage of farm workers. In certain other States 
(including Arizona), farmworkers engaged in mechanized occupations are 
covered. 

6. Performance guarantce.—The U.S. Government guarantees the performance 
by employers of the provisions of the Mexican’s work contract relating to wages 
and transportation. The workers may also contact the Mexican consul with 
respect to contract provisions, and they may elect their own representatives as 
spokesmen in dealing with employers. 

Unemployed domestic workers may contact the local employment office for 
preference in employment in cases where Mexican workers are employed. They 
have no protection regarding wages or working conditions except in three States 
which have wage collection laws which apply to agriculture. The California and 
Massachusetts laws apply specifically to farmworkers; Minnesota’s, to “tran- 
sient” labor. Generally, domestic workers are not organized in unions. A crew 
leader may act as spokesman for workers or as intermediary between workers 
and employers. 





E. Recruitment and availability of domestic workers 

1. Recruitment efforts.—Section 503(3) provides that reasonable efforts must 
be made to attract domestic workers at wages and standards of work comparable 
to those offered to foreign workers as a condition for recruiting foreign labor. 

Bureau of Employment Security procedures require employers seeking foreign 
workers to file orders which are treated as requests for domestic workers. 
They are circulated in interstate clearance, but generally are not filled, pre- 
sumably because workers are needed in supply States at the same time. The 
number of foreign workers authorized and the prevailing wage must be posted 
in public places. If, during the contract period, qualified domestic workers 
become available for jobs held by Mexican workers. the employment office has 
the responsibility to refer them to employers using foreign workers, and the 
employer is obligated to employ them. 

It is the Bureau’s policy to require employers of foreign labor to participate 
in efforts to obtain domestic workers. There is evidence, however, that many 
users of foreign werkers do not make as great an effort as those who rely on 
domestic workers. Employers successful in recruiting domestic workers offer 
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competitive wages, housing suitable for family groups, participate in dayhaul, 
youth programs, and other local recruitment efforts. Many of them send agents 
to supply States to participate with the employment service in positive recruit- 
ment efforts. They try to make preseason arrangements with crew leaders 
through the annual worker plan. 

On the other hand, some employers of foreign labor make only token efforts 
to cooperate in obtaining domestic workers. For example, in one of the major 
agricultural areas, more than 80 percent of the workers engaged in harvesting 
tomatoes—generally a popular crop for domestic workers—are foreign, while 
in the same area only about 6 percent of the workers in other crops are foreign. 
Pvidently, employers in the tomato crop are substantially withdrawn from the 
domestic labor market. In many instances, housing is built only for single 
males which deters use of domestic workers who are in family groups. Artifi- 
cial shortages may exist in these areas because of unsuitable housing facilities. 

Studies of the Department of Labor have shown that wage rates paid to 
domestic workers by farmers who use Mexicans are generally lower than those 
paid by nonusers for comparable work in the same area. This indicates that 
employers of foreign labor frequently do not make the same effort as other 
employers in competing for domestic farmworkers. 

2. Wage payment to domestic workers.—In carrying out the provisions of sec- 
tion 503(3) of Public Law 78, the Bureau of Employment Security requires 
users of Mexican workers to offer the same wages to domestic as to foreign 
workers. However, domestic workers who are employed at a lower wage prior 
to the time Mexican workers are recruited do not necessarily receive an in- 
crease when higher paid Mexicans arrive on the job. Reports from some areas 
show American workers being paid $0.35 and $0.40 per hour for chopping cotton 
on the same farms where Mexicans receive the contract minimum of $0.50 an 
hour. 


F. International relations 


Would the nonrenewal of the Mexican farm labor program have an adverse 
effect on relations between the United States and Mexico? It is difficult to an- 
swer this question with certainty. On the one hand, it can be assumed that 
Mexico strongly favors the program because of the economic benefits it derives, 
On the other hand, there are some aspects of the program over which Mexico 
has some reservations. 

All things considered, it is probably accurate to conclude—on the basis of 
private as well as public information—that the Government of Mexico, notwith- 
standing these reservations, would regret and possibly resent the termination of 
the program in 1961. This could have an adverse effect on relations between 
Mexico and the United States. 

Another international consideration is the possibility of a large-scale recur- 
rence of wetbacks if Public Law 78 is not renewed. Such a development would 
be unfortunate for our own domestic workers, for the wetbacks themselves, and 
for the two Governments involved. Still another possibility, if Publie Law 78 
were to be terminated, would be the recruitment of Mexicans under Publie Law 
414, the Immigration and Nationality Act, but under procedures and conditions 
less desirable than Public Law 78. 

However, these considerations should not constitute a conclusive argument 
in favor of extending Public Law 78. The Congress of the United States should 
assess the Mexican farm labor program on its own merits and in terms of its 
impact on the agricultural economy and the labor force of the United States. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


A review and discussion of the factual background led to the following recom- 


mendations. Six of these involve the law itself, and one relates to the procedures 
by which the law is administered. 


A. Continuation of program 


The Mexican farm labor program, administered under the terms of Public Law 
78, has always been thought of as an emergency program designed to meet a 
temporary need for supplementary agricultural labor. Although the law was 
amended several times, its basic purpose was never changed. It is still intended 
to relieve temporary shortages of unskilled labor. 

Do the original arguments in favor of the Dracero program still apply? In the 
judgment of the committee, it is impossible to give a definitive and unqualified 
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answer to this question. On the one hand, it can be argued that all of the labor 
needs of American agriculture are not, and in the foreseeable future, will not be 
available from domestic sources. On the other hand, it can be contended that 
the shortage of domestic agricultural labor does not constitute a real emergency, 
except in certain crops and areas and that, even in these specific cases, the 
shortage is not unavoidable. More specifically, there is reason to believe that the 
real or presumed shortage of domestic agricultural labor could in large measure 
eventually be eliminated if more satisfactory wages and conditions of work were 
offered to domestic farmworkers and if the farm labor market operated on a more 
rational basis. 

Furthermore, the renewal of Public Law 78 without changes in 1961 would 
almost certainly tend to postpone the adoption of necessary reforms and would 
tend to increase rather than diminish the shortage of domestic farm labor. 

The arguments for and against the renewal of Public Law 78 are not entirely 
conclusive. Asa practical judgment, however, the committee has concluded that, 
on balance, the case in favor of renewing Public Law 78 on a temporary basis is 
more conclusive than the urguments against its renewal. 

However, the committee doubts whether it is possible to prevent adverse 
effect on our citizen agricultural work force by such use of imported workers 
until and unless the law provides the necessary enforcible authority to prevent 
adverse effect. Part II of this report shows clearly the continuing problems in 
administering the law as presently written. In order to provide effective tools 
by which the Secretary of Labor may continue to authorize the orderly importa- 
tion of Mexican nationals only where necessary and justified, the committtee 
has incorporated in this part of the report its recommendations for changes in 
Public Law 78. The committee’s support of a temporary renewal of Public Law 
78 is conditioned on its being substantially amended so as to prevent adverse 
effect, insure utilization of the domestic work force, and limit the use of 
Mexicans to unskilled seasonal jobs. 

To overcome the shortcomings of Public Law 78, several basic principles 
need to be established and incorporated into the legislation. This may be done 
in a preamble, or by means of amendments to specific sections of the law. 
These principles are included in the recommendations in items “B” through “F” 
listed below. 


B. Limitations on use of Merican nationals 


The legislation should clearly confine the use of Mexicans to necessary crops 
in temporary labor-shortage situations and to unskilled, nonmachine jobs. To 
accomplish this, the Committee recommends that the law be amended to: 
(a) prohibit employment of Mexicans in specific occupations involving year- 
round employment such as ranch hands, general farm hands, and other types 
of nonseasonal employment; (b) prohibit employment of Mexicans in machine 
operations such as sorting and packing machines, tractors, irrigation equipment, 
ete.; and (c) delete present provision authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to designate “necessary” crops on which Mexicans can be used, unless this 
provision can be clarified and implemented. To avoid undue hardship to 
growers who have been employing Mexicans in categories (a) and (b), pro- 
vision might be made for a gradual termination of such employment over a 
1-year period. 


C. Recruitment and availability of domestic labor 


1. The law should authorize the Secretary of Labor to take such action as 
may be necessary to insure active competition for the available supply of do- 
mestic agricultural workers. The objective of the Secretary should be to 
reduce reliance on Mexican labor. Some ways in which this could be done 
include: (a) limit the ratio of Mexicans to domestic workers on individual 
farms, (6) and limit the number of Mexicans in any particular crop area to a 
specific proportion based upon previous years’ experience. 

2. Sections 503(1) and 503(3) of Public Law 78, both of which relate to the 
availability of domestic labor, should be combined. The test of availability of 
domestic labor, which must be made before the use of foreign workers may be 
authorized, should be clarified and strengthened. The law should clearly stip- 
ulate that the primary responsibility for the recruitment of domestic workers 
rests with the employer himself. The law should direct the Secretary of Labor 
not to certify as to the unavailability of domestic labor unless: (a) employers 
have undertaken positive and direct recruitment efforts in addition to the efforts 
of the public employment offices. Such efforts should be made sufficiently in 
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advance of the need. They might include, but not be restricted to, publicizing 
needs, participation in dayhauls, providing adequate housing and transportation ; 
(b) employment conditions offered are equivalent to those provided by other 
employers in the area who successfully recruit and retain domestic workers ; 
(c) domestic workers are provided benefits which are equivalent to those given 
Mexican nationals, i.e., transportation, housing, insurance, subsistence, employ- 
ment guarantees, ete.; (d) employers of Mexican nationals offer and pay domes- 
tic workers in their employment, no less than the wage rate paid to Mexican labor. 


D. Adverse effect criteria 

The test of adverse effect on wages and employment, which, if threatened, 
precludes authorization of Mexican workers, should be more specific. The Secre- 
tary should be directed to establish specific criteria for judging adverse effect 
including but not limited to: (a) failure of wages and earnings in activities and 
areas using Mexicans to advance with wage increases generally; (0b) the rela- 
tionship between Mexican employment trends and wage trends in areas using 
Mexican workers; (c) differences in wage and earning levels of workers on 
farms using Mexican labor compared with nonusers. 


BE. Wages 

The Secretary should be authorized to establish wages for Mexicans at no 
less than the prevailing domestic farm rate in the area or in the closest similar 
area for like work; and no less than a rate necessary to avoid adverse effect 
on domestic wage rates. 


F. General rule 

While there is inherent authority to issue implementing regulations, Public 
Law 78 should be amended to include specifically a provision authorizing the 
Secretary to promulgate such rules and regulations as he deems necessary to 
effectuate the requirements of the law. 


G. Administrative procedures 

Although many of the problems in connection with the Mexican farm labor 
program can be resolved only by changes in Public Law 78, there is much that 
can be done through administrative procedures. 

1. It is believed that additional progress could be made if adequate staff 
resources were available so that the Secretary could make the fullest use of the 
authority he does have to evaluate carefully all requests for foreign labor. 
Emphasis should also be given to developing procedures and regulations which 
will avoid, to the greatest extent possible, adverse effect in their employment. 

2. It is recognized that many facets of the Mexican importation program have 
been decentralized and that other parts of the program are administered through 
the affiliated State agencies and their local offices. While this undoubtedly re 
sults in economies, there is also a serious danger that local pressures and con- 
siderations may distort the original intent of the program. It is therefore 
suggested that sufficient controls and checks be developed to offset this 
possibility. 

3. For more effective administration of the compliance aspects of the impor- 
tation program, consideration should be given to the possibility of punitive action 
against violators which would be less severe than complete withdrawal of Mexi- 
cans. Failure to provide less severe penalties often results in no punitive action 
at all. 

4. It is recommended that a tripartite advisory committee be established to 
advise the Secretary on the Mexican farm labor program. The committee should 
consist of representatives of management and labor in equal numbers and of 
public members. 

In recommending changes in Public Law 78, and in the administration of the 
law, the committee is mindful that these proposed changes will not, of them- 
selves, solve the longstanding and complicated manpower problems of American 
agriculture and may not substantially improve the wages and working conditions 
of domestic farm labor. These recommendations should, therefore, be considered 
minimal in nature. 

Mr. GLENN FE. GARRETT, 

Msgr. Greorce G. Hiaerns, 

Mr. Epwarp J. THYE, 

Dr. Rurus B. von KLEINSMID, 
Consultants to the Secretary. 
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Mr. Focartry. Will some of these shortcomings be corrected under 
the budget you are presenting? 

Mr. Bieteens, Yes; I think so, Mr. Chairman. We are asking 
principally, here, for an increase in our compliance staff, and this wil] 
make it possible to do two things: First, to do a more adequate job on 
the functions that we had under our compliance program, and sece- 
ondly, it will make it possible for us to perform some functions that we 
are just now finding it necessary to do. One of these has to do with the 
so-called short-haul travel regulations. These are the regulations 
involving transportation of workers locally. 


LOCAL TRANSPORTATION OF WORKERS 


In general, State laws do not cover this kind of transportation, and 
we have had several very bad accidents. We had 1 accident in Ari- 
zona about a year ago which killed, I think, 16 braceros, and we had 
1 in California preceding that which killed 12 or 13. So we de- 
veloped these regulations which cover transportation of the workers 
from the place where they live to the place where they work. 

This will be a new function that will have to be carried on by this 
group of men, the compliance representatives. 


FEEDING WORKERS 


Then we have had this program of feeding of Mexican workers 
from the beginning, of course, and we have been taking that one prob- 
lem at atime. In the last 2 years we concentrated on the quantity and 
quality of food, and we set up standard menus and certain regulations 
in that area. 

The international agreement also has a provision in it that these 
meals must be served at cost. And we have been working out with 
the industry this last year the criteria by which that determination 
is made. We are now ready, or will be within a week or two, to put 
this into effect; so again we have another specific item which must 
be checked by the compliance men as they do their job. 

So we have an increase in the number of items that must be in- 
spected, and we also have a need for better work, a more complete 
inspection, than in the areas where we have been operating in the 
past. 

REDUCTION MADE IN BUREAU’S REQUEST 


Mr. Focarry. You said at least 40,000 payroll record forms should 
be examined, but you will be able to examine only 24,000. The 
justifications seem to indicate other areas where you won’t have 
enough to do a good job. How much do you think would be needed 
to do a good job? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, we thought we needed about three times as 
many additional employees as we are asking for here. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you mean ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. We thought we needed 68 additional compliance 
men. And I think with that we could have done a fairly adequate 
job. 

This is one of the items that got adjusted down in terms of the 
overall position on the budget, which we do not quarrel with, but I 
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do not think we want to take the position, either, that we have 
enough compliance men in this budget or that we can do a complete 
job. 
Mr. Focarry. They cut you 40 positions from what you originally 
asked ? 

Mr. Goopwry. Yes, they did. 

Mr. Focarry. Was your original request inflated 

Mr. Goopw1n. We thought it was rockbottom, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. It was not inflated ? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 

Mr. Focarry. How do you arrive at this figure 40,000 payroll rec- 
ord forms that should be examined, as a standard ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, that is based upon a 10 percent sample, 10 
percent of the total. 

Mr. Fogarty. Then you are only going to be able to do about 5 
percent ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 


VIOLATIONS OF REGULATIONS 


Mr. Focarry. Give us just a couple of specific examples of serious 
violations that your compliance people have found during the last 
year. 

Mr. Goopwin. They have covered a wide range of things. We 
have had a few cases of physical abuse of the Mexican workers. We 
have had some aggravated cases of underpayment of wages. We 
have had a few extremely bad cases on housing, where we felt that 
the health of the workers living in the places was involved. We 
have had a few cases of falsification of records with intent to avoid 
some regulation or other. 

I think these are representative of the worst type of violations 
that we have had. 

We have disqualified 

Mr. Focarry. Any particular areas that are bad? 

Mr. Goopwry. No. They are pretty well spread. Most of them 
would be in Texas, New Mexico, and California, simply because that 
is where most of the Mexicans are. But in this connection, Mr. 
Chairman, we have put on the ineligible list 4832 employers. This 
is an accumulated figure. Sometimes they get on and then are able to 
demonstrate to our satisfaction that they will follow the regulations 
in the future, and are taken off. But as of now, the list stands at 432 
who have been taken off and have not yet been put back on. 

Mr. Focarry. Has it been necessary to turn any of these violations 
over to the Solicitor for legal action ? 

Mr. Goopwrx. Yes. We have a fairly large number involved in 
the wage program, for instance, on the collection of wages that have 
not been paid to workers. 

You see, under the international agreement, these wages are guaran- 
teed by the Federal Government, and we have to pay them. And 
then we have to institute legal action to collect from the employer. 

Mr. Fooarry. Isthis worklo: _ going up, or down? 

Mr. Goopwix. On wages? I really do not know without check- 
ing it. 
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Do you happen to know, Mr. Love? 

Mr. Love. | have some figures. 

Mr. Focarry. You can ‘supply that for the record—the violations 
that you have turned over to the Solicitor; and a statement of whether 
it is stable or expected to go up. 

(The information referred to follows) : 


STATEMENT OF PARTICIPATION OF THE SOLICITOR’S OFFICE IN COMPLIANCE ActTIyI- 
TIES UNDER THE MEXICAN LABOR PROGRAM 


1. Appeal decisions prepared and decided by Solicipor’s Office : 

(a) 1959, 41 cases. 

(b) First 6 months of fiscal 1960, 46 cases. 

2. Other compliance cases: 

(a) National office, approximately 50 cases handled involving review and 
preparation of cases for payment on Government’s guarantee and litigation for 
recovery of payments made under Government’s guarantee. 

Approximately 600 opinions, formal and informal, rendered in connection with 
compliance matters. 

(b) Regional attorney’s office, approximately 275 compliance cases reviewed 
in offices of the regional attorneys of the Solicitor’s Office. 

Level of regional office participation varies region to region. In the Dallas 
region the regional attorney’s office renders advice on compliance cases on an 
average of 175 items per month. Approximately 45 cases now pending in liti- 
gation stage in the Dallas regional office. 

The level of this activity, both under national and regional offices has remained 
comparatively constant in comparison to the prior fiscal year. 


INSPECTION COVERAGE 


Mr. Focarry. In your opinion, are you finding as many as 50 per- 
cent of the violations? 

Mr. Goopwin. We are not taking a look at 50 percent of the cases 
in any one year. It is more in the neighborhood of this figure of 5 
percent you mentioned awhile ago. 

Mr. Focarry. That is cases examined ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. In housing inspections, we find a higher per- 
centage of violations. Many of them are minor violations; but on 
that it runs, as I recall, almost 50 percent. 

In housing, January to June, we made 4,009 inspections, and we 
found deficiencies in 2,025 of the cases. Now many of those were 
minor. There were things that ought to be corrected. For instance, 
it might be a hole in the screen so that flies came into the place where 
they fed the men. Not térribly serious unless it is allowed to con- 
tinue. But they were significant enough to draw to the attention of 
the employer to get corrective action. 

I might say th at out of that same group, 78 camps were closed. 
In other words, the conditions were bad enough in 78 cases that the 
camps were ot in some cases temporarily until the corrections 
could be made. In a few cases they never were reopened. 

Mr. Foecartry. Mr, Denton ? 


EFFECT OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ON APPROPRIATION LEVEL 


Mr. Denton. Mr. Goodwin, in 1958, when there was a recession, 
you came before the committee, and we gave you several million 
dollars extra because of the recession, in supplemental appropriations. 
Then last year that fund was increased. And I am rather disap- 
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pointed, now, that since the recession has abated at least, we have 
not been able to cut the fund back. Why is it that we have to in- 
crease the fund when there is a recession and increase it when there 
is no recession? Why do we not get some benefit from the cutback 
in the work ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. You are talking now about the total program, in- 
cluding State grants and ours as well ? 

Mr. Denon. That is right. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, this program deals with unemployment in part, 
but it also deals with a ’ good many other things. 

For instance, the thing that happened this past year, Mr. Denton, 
was that we had a much larger demand ‘for employment services. 
The thing that happened: As unemployment went down, we did have 
some savings, I think in the neighborhood of $17 million, on claims 
work. At the same time we were getting a larger demand for the 
services of the employment service, and that part of the expense went 
up. 

Mr. Denton. Why would this be? 

Mr. Goopwrn. Because of the increased opportunities for placing 
people. 

Mr. Denton. And why would that not drop now that we have at 
least the prediction that we are going to have continued prosperity for 
the next year? Why would not that kind of work drop down? Why 
would you not need less money than needed before ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. In this kind of a labor market, you get a lot of place- 
ment work, a lot of turnover. It is not a static situation. A lot of 
people are seeking the job placement services of the employment serv- 
ice during this kind of a period. And our estimate for the coming 
year is that we will have a much larger number of placements in the 
employment service than we had last year. 


CHANGE IN UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Mr. Denton. Now I take it that you favor changing the national 
unemployment insurance. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, no; what I was saying awhile ago had to do 
with the problem of solvency, fund solvency. And I feel that some- 
thing needs to be done in this area. This can be done by the States, 
and certainly if the States will do it, it ought to be done by them. 

Mr. Denton. The States will not do it uniformly unless there is a 
national law, will they? Because—let me give you this illustration. 
I have seen a great many States that advertise that they have a very 
low payment toward the unemployment insurance rate. And during 
the recession, we adopted a law which permitted the States to borrow 
money from the Government and extend their unemployment insur- 
ance themselves. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Very largely just the industrial States took advan- 
tage of that. A great many of the other States did not. Unless you 
have the Federal law, will you not have competition between the 
States, so that the benefits will not be extended as far as they could to 
take care of recession ? 
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Mr. Goopwrn. This certainly is one of the problems that we are up 
against in the States. We have had very little activity in this area 
in the States last year. The States did a good job last year, in my 
opinion, in extending their unemployment insurance benefits —23 of 
them increased the maximum amount, and 17 of them increased the 
duration. They did a good job in that area. 

But in terms of putting their fund on a sounder basis, we had only 
five where you could say that they did anything of importance at all 

Mr. Denon. Unless we are going to be like the Arkansas trav eler, 
we had better fix the leak in the roof now, when we can do it, and not 
wait until it rains. 

Mr. Goopwin. The thing I would emphasize, though, is this: That 
there has been some emphasis just recently within the past few months 
that the States are now fully aware of this problem, and there is some 
evidence that they will do something about it. 

I think that a good many States will be prompted to act, because 
they think, if they do not, the Federal Government will. And to 
some of them that is about the worst thing that can happen. 

Mr. Denton. Have you made any recommendation as to what the 
Federal Government should do? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, we have not, as yet. We have it under consid- 
eration. 

LEGISLATION INTRODUCED 


Mr. Denton. There have been a number of bills introduced into the 
Congress. Have you made any recommendations on those to the leg- 
islative committees ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The Department made some recommendations on 
those bills last year. 

Mr. Denton. And what were your recommendations ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The bills last year had to do with financing, partic- 
ularly from the standpoint of the Federal Government. The net ef- 
fect of what we recommended would have been to increase the unem- 
ployment account which would have been available for loans, increase 
the amount that would have been been available for loans. It would 
have increased the Federal tax. We recommended an increase in the 
tax base. 

The Wavs and Means Committee did not accept that. They thought 
there should be an increase in the tax rate. And their suggestion, 
which was not formally reported out of committee, as I recall, would 
have increased the tax rate by one-tenth of 1 percent. 

Mr. WeNrON. That is a Federal tax? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, that was the Federal tax. 

Now, none of this would have directly affected the State tax and 
the amount that goes into the State reserve. And the Department 
and the administration have not yet made any recommendations in 
thisarea. It is under consideration now. 

I would think that 

Mr. Denton. You have not made any recommendation as to 
increasing 








Mr. Goopwty. Well, we recommended that the States do it. We 
have recommended to the States that they take this action. We have 
been doing that now for several years. 
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Mr. Denton. Of course, that is kind of passing the buck, to ree- 
ommend that the States do it. Have you recommended that the Fed- 
eral Government do anything? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; the program under which we have operated, Mr. 
Denton, has been principally a State responsibility. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, you would have never had the law unless 
you passed a Federal law first. 

Mr. Lairp. I do not agree with you, there. We had it in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Denon. Yes. Well, outside of the State of Wisconsin, before 
the depression, you would not have had any States that had it with- 
out that. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think you would have had a history similar to 
maybe workmen’s compensation, where I think the States would 
slowly have joined Wisconsin, and you might have ended up after 
a period of years with a majority of the States having the law. It 
would have taken longer. 

Mr. Denon. As a practical matter, the difficulty of the States in- 
creasing the amount is because there is a very effective insurance lobby, 
working in almost all State legislatures, and they do not want to see 
these benefits greater than unemployment benefits. That is the hurdle 
to overcome in all States, is it not # 

Mr. Goopwin. I think that argument is used. 

Mr. Den'ron. As a practical matter, that is the case. We all know 
that. That is when you do not have State funds. I do not know 
how State funds work. 

Mr. Larep. You cannot be referring to my State. 

Mr. Denon. Your State at one time would have been differ- 
ent. I think your State is about like mine, right now. 

Mr. Lairp. Oh, no. You look at the improvements made in every 
session of the legislature, even this last session. 

Mr. Denton. We have had improvements in Indiana, but it is like 
pulling teeth. 

NUMBER OF INSURED UNEMPLOYED 


You still have quite a lot of unemployment? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. You say that in your statement ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We had 1.8 million insured unemployment in De- 
cember. It is still considerably above what we had before the last 
recession. 

Mr. Denton. What do you have? About 2 million? What num- 
ber is the unemployed right now ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, the December figure on insured unemployment 
is 1.8 million. 

Mr. Denron. You have depressed areas over the country, a great 
many of them, still, do you not ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; although the drop in depressed areas has been 
very sharp. We dropped from a total of 79 major areas in the de- 
pressed group down to 31 in January, I believe it was. 


RELIEF OF DEPRESSED AREAS 


Mr. Denton. I live in a community that has a rather severe prob- 
lem. One industry that employed about 15,000 people went out of 
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business at the peak. Another industry that employed 6,000 people 
just moved their factory into another community. And when hit with 
a problem like that, it is a very severe depressed area. 

Do you have any recommendation or any advice to give as to such 
a community ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. I think the best thing that has happened to help 
communities of that kind would be for this legislation pending in 
the Congress now to go through. This would make it possible for the 
Federal Government to give some financial assistance to communities 
like that. 

Mr. Denton. You mean a depressed area bill? 

Mr. Goopwrn. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. You think one should be enacted ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. What do you think about this as a problem: I have 
heard a great many men who worked in this industry which moved 
say to me, “I don’t want to sell my home in a depressed area and go 
over and buy one from an inflated area. I only have a few more years 
to work before I retire, and that would be a great hardship.” 

I know you could not pass any law to prevent them from moving, 
but if a thing like that became general, where they moved from one 
town to another, and went off and left a community where you had 
built streets and sewers and houses and churches, and went to another 
community, it would be a very serious national problem. 

Do you have any solution to that ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. We believe firmly that the better solution is to get 
something done about the basic economic situation in the community, 
because in the first place it is extremely difficult to get people to move, 
for some of the reasons which you mention. I mean, homeownership 
and children in school, and a lot of other reasons, It is extremely diffi- 
cult to get people to move. The group that moves most readily, of 
course, are the young ones that have not established themselves yet. 

But wherever it can be done by raising the economic picture or 
raising the economic base of the local community, we believe that is 
the better way to do it. 

Now, there are some areas where it is extremely difficult to do that; 
I mean, where you do not have much to build on, in certain types of 
mining areas, particularly. 

Mr. Denton. I have mining areas, but because of TVA and atomic 
energy, they are selling coal to powerplants on the river. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, we think the best solution is to get industry 
into those areas rather than trying to move the people out. 

Mr. Denton. But how are you going to get people into those areas? 
The difficulty you have is this: These industries move out; they stop 
paying taxes. Your tax rate is bound to go up, because, of course, 
you are going to have more poor relief and local relief in those cases. 
That rate goes up. The new community they go to has a lot of prob- 
lems. That rate goes up. And you create a situation that makes it 
very difficult to get industry. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. It is difficult. But the provisions 
of the area assistance bill will help, we think. It does two things 
in general. It makes money available by which direct inducements 
can be offered. 
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Mr. Denton. Does the Government have any program to try to 
induce industries to go to an area like that? 

Mr. Goopwin. About all the Federal Government can do, or the 
State government, for that matter, is to help local communities, be- 
cause when you get down to the point that you are going to convince 
somebody else that he ought to come to your community, that selling 
job has to be done by the local community. The Federal Govern- 
ment can help the local community in showing them the ways this can 
be done most effectively. 

They can help them by giving them money for a planning setup. 
The E mploy ment Service can help by giving them an analysis of the 
labor that is available in that local community by occupation. They 
can use this in talking with industry to try to induce them to come 
in. But the or ganization to actively deal with industry leaders, try- 
ing to get them to locate in that local community, has to be local. 

Mr. Denton. The Government has not planned to channel defense 
work into these areas ? 

Mr. Goopwin. They give a preference to those areas in present pol- 
icy, and it has had some effect. You get into a vicious circle, some- 
times, there, but the community at the outset at least does not produce 
what the Government departments need, what the defense depart- 
ments need. So your first step sometimes has to be the development 
of an industry that can produce what the Government has to buy. 


EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER WORKERS 


Mr. Denton. Let me go on to something else. 

I see Mr. Brown is here. I have asked you every year about this 
law that I have, which makes it an unfair labor practice to refuse to 
hire people after age 45. And I believe you gave me a great. many 
statistics that showed New York was in better condition than Mas- 
sachusetts, and at that time Massachusetts did have a law and New 
York did not, but New York has since enacted that kind of a law. 

Now, how many other States have enacted that kind of a law? 

Mr. Brown. There are seven, now, I believe. 

Mr. Denon. What are the seven States ? 

Mr. Brown. Have you got them readily available, Bob? 

Mr. Norwoop. Connecticut, New York, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Oregon. 

Mr. Denton. Is Wisconsin in there? What was the last State? 

Mr. Goopwin. Oregon. 

Mr. Denton. How successful has the law been ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, Connecticut, Wisconsin, and Oregon all passed 
their laws last year, and are just getting underway. 

Mr. Denton. We have appropriated large sums of money to try 
and correct this situation about older wor kers being able to get: work. 
We have pamphlets and reports showing it is advantageous to employ 
older worker and it still remains a serious problem. T personally be- 
lieve you are going to have to have some legislation on it to even deal 
with the problem. 

I find if a man is working in a factory, he stays on generally until 
he gets to be retirement age. But if the factory closes down he is in 
diffi ulty. We had a brew ery, Cook’s brewery, a hundred years old. 
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They closed down. Those men have been there for years, and it is al- 
most impossible for them to get employment. They can certainly 
work at doing something. But I have heard them tell me, “When you 
are over 45, there is no use in trying for a job. You can’t get one.” 


EFFECT OF MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM ON DOMESTIC LABOR 


Now, about the Mexican farm labor problem. We spoke last year 
about the possibility of employing Indians out of the reservation, 
Now, you do not give them the same protection you give the Mexican 
workers, do you, in working conditions and wages? 

Mr. Goopwtn. Well, the reservation Indians get the same kind of 
treatment as any of our domestic workers or U.S. workers, and they 
do not have some of the protection given by the international agree- 
ment. These have to do principally with housing and transportation 
and wages. 

On wages they get the prevailing rate, and I would say they do at 
least as well in wages. But some of the fringe benefits which we 
require as part of the international agreement based on Public Law 
78— 

Mr. Denton. Then the domestic worker is not treated as well as 
the Mexican: is that right? 

Mr. Goopwry. He does not have the same guarantees. 

Mr. Denton. I notice in the Mexican farm labor program consult- 
ants report that you found that Mexican labor did displace domestic 
labor and that many people preferred the Mexicans and hired them 
when they would not hire domestic labor. That is right, is it not? 

Mr. Goopwtn. The report that was made by the consultants ap- 
pointed by the Secretary concluded that there was indication of ad- 
verse effect on domestic wages and working conditions by that. 

Mr. Denton. Your answer would be “Yes,” then? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, I restated it because they put it in terms of an 
indication. In other words, it was not an all-out statement. 

If you read what they said, they said exactly that, that there was an 
indication of ad adverse effect. 

Mr. Denton. Now, you have recommended that the law be extended 
provided that you can pass regulations giving domestic workers the 
same protection that you gave Mexican workers. Is that correct? 

Mr. Goopwitn. The Department has not yet made any recommenda- 
tions on the extension of Public Law 78. Right now the Secretary 
has under consideration the recommendations by this group of 
consultants. 

Mr. Denton. What was their recommendation on that? 

Mr. Goopwtn. They recommended that the law be extended if cer- 
tain changes in the law were made. The changes, in broad terms. were 
that they recommended that there be in the law authority to prohibit 
the use of Mexicans in year-round work and in any type of skilled 
work. 

This means the handling of farm machinery: in some cases driving 
tractors and that sort of thine. 

They recommended that the Secretary be given specific authority 
in the area of adverse effect and in the area of avoiding adverse effect, 
including the authority to set wages to avoid adverse effect. 
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Mr. Den'ron. What about working conditions ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not recall the specific recommendation on that 
point. : 

Mr. Denton. Would you oppose the extension of that law unless 
you were granted those rights / 
* Mr. Goopwiy. As I say, we have not yet made any conclusions or 
recommendations. We are now in the process of formulating our 
position on that. 

I think it is fair to say that the recommendations of the consultants 
were well received in the Department. 

Mr. Den’ron. By whom / 

Mr. Goopwrn. In the Department. This does not mean that we 
agree with all of them, but I think it does mean that we feel that, in 
total at least, they put their fingers on some of the weaknesses. 


NEW REGULATIONS REGARDING DOMESTIC MIGRATION LABOR 


Mr. Denron. The Secretary of Labor did adopt some regulation 
regulating migratory and domestic farm labor; did he not? 

Mr. Goopwiy. Yes. This has to do with domestic migratory 
workers. 

Mr. Denton. He did that on the strength of the so-called farm- 
labor bill ? 

Mr. Goopwiy. No: I do not think so. This one was purely on his 
own in terms of the facts as we have them on the migratory workers. 

Mr. Denton. A good many farm organizations are protesting, one 
in particular, and we will probably have a number of C ongressmen 
come before this committee complaining about those regulations. 

What would you have to say about that when they come before us ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I personally believe that the regulations are reason- 
able and I would see no reason why we should not put them into effect 
to the best of our ability. 

It seems to me that it is awfully difficult to take a position against 
them. 

In effect, what you are saying is that it is all right for an employer 
who is willing to chisel on the wages, housing, transportation ar- 
rangements, to use the Public E mployment Service, and I just do not 
think it is. 

Mr. Denron. The extent of your regulation is that the Employ- 
ment Service will not be used unless they comply with these regula- 
tions ? 

Mr. Goopwin. With the prevailing practices in the community. 

This is what they are tied to. The regulations do not represent a 
minimum wage. They do not represent. a summary change of the 
law by administrative edict. They merely say that the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service will not be allowed to handle interstate recruitment 
orders that are substandard orders, that offer conditions of employ- 
ment below what the prevailing. practices are in that community. 

Mr. Denton. Under what law did you promulgate these regula- 
tions? 

Mr. Goopwty. Under the Wagner-Peyser Act, which gives the 
Secretary of Labor broad authority to establish regulations. 

Mr. Denton. For the Employment Service ? 
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Mr. Goopwin. Yes. It gives him specific authority in the inter- 
state recruitment of labor. 

Mr. Denton. Why did you think those regulations were necessary? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, because we continue to have some employers 
who ask the Employment Service to recruit labor for them at wages 
that are less than the pervailing wages in the area and we still continue 
to have some employers who want us to recruit labor and then house 
them in substandard housing which is dangerous for their health or 
safety. 

We still have some employers that expect us to recruit labor and not 
meet the prevailing practices on transportation, so that we feel that 
we need the regulations so that we are authorized to turn down that 
kind of an order. 

Mr. Denton. Do you see any reason why domestic American farm 
labor should not be treated the same as Mexican farm labor ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. No; I personally believe that Public Law 78 should 
be amended in this respect—and I have previously taken this position— 
so that we could require this before an employer would be eligible for 
foreign workers. 

Mr. Denton. Would you oppose the extension of that law unless you 
were given that authority ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. I do not think I would be preapred to answer that 
question now. I will say that I feel very strongly about this point, 
but I do not think I would be prepared to answer the full question. 
There might be other factors we would have to take into account. 

Mr. Denton. I think that is all. 

Mr. Marsuatxu. Mr. Goodwin, your statement was a very fine state- 
ment. 

Mr. Goopwry. Thank you, sir. 


FARM LABOR MARKET 


Mr. MarsHary. It makes some comment about the farm-labor mar- 
ket and also the fact that a number of people who were farm laborers 
have left the farm to go into industrial work and, in your statement, 
you point out several reasons for that. 


FARM INCOME 


What effect do you think the drop in farm income has on that? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, the drop in farm income is, of course, an ex- 
tremely serious problem for the farmer and I am sure plays some part 
in the wage situation as far as farmworkers are concerned. This is 
the side of the problem we get constantly in our discussions with the 
farmers. 

We had a meeting in here last week of an advisory committee. We 
have an advisory committee for this program, made up of farmers, and 
this is the problem they present to us. They say they are caught in 
an economic squeeze. Many of them acknowledge that the farm- 
workers are one of the worst-off groups in terms of the wages they get 
and conditions of employment, but many of these farm operators can 
make a very compelling case of their economic position, their inability 
to do anything more about it. 
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I do not know what the answer to that is. It is a complicated 
one and in its larger aspects, it is a problem that the Congress has 
been dealing with on the farm problem in general for a long time; 
in other words, the economic level of the farmer in relation to the 
rest of the economy. 

As I told this advisory group last week, we are sympathetic with 
that problem. We wish we could help them solve it but, whether we 
can or not, we have to keep working to get something done to improve 
the lot of the workers. 

Mr. Marswaru. It is that very thing that prompted me to get into 
this line of questioning prompted by your response to a question that 
Mr. Denton asked you a moment ago about the need for helping the 
distressed areas. 

Agriculture is a distressed area and it is entirely conceivable that 
a lot of these people who are now leaving the farms, not thinking 
particularly of farm workers but farmers, who would enjoy life 
more if they could make a living on the farm. This leads into one 
other thing about which we talked with the Secretary a little yes- 
terday. I do not know whether it has been brought to your attention 
or not, but many people have complained to me of the fact that the 
farm income has been such, that some of the programs such as the 
soil bank have been such, where we have retired their farms, that that 
has meant that these people who have operated those farms have now 
begun to move into communities to take jobs from people by under- 
bidding them in their wage scale. 

Has that been brought to your attention at all? 

Mr. Goopwin. I am sure that happens now and then. I doubt if 
this has a large impact on the economy as a whole, because I think an 
analysis of the wage situation would indicate that wages have not 
been beaten down by this process. I cannot prove it as of now, but 
just from what I know generally about the wage pattern, I am sure 
that that is true. It does happen in individual situations, I am sure, 
but I do not think it would be generally true. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Your figures have not been such that it has caused 
enough impact to show up in statistics or anything of that kind ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. I do not think so, sir. Of course, the wages paid in 
farming are the lowest we have in the economy, so that any of these 
moves they make out of agriculture to other employment are up, 
even in the service industries which are next to lowest, I believe. 

Mr. Marsnauu. We repeatedly hear from people the fact that they 
can draw wages in industry that are so much higher than they were 
able to get from the farming occupation. 

Mr. Goopwry. That is right. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Another phase of this thing on which I might com- 
ment just a bit is that it is my understanding that the farmers consume 
about 30 percent of the consumer goods produced in this country, or 
somewhere in that neighborhood. This drop of farm income is having 
an appreciable effect upon that. In a matter of employment security, 
the possibilities of industrial outlet for goods are being hurt, which 
is reflected back into the job picture also, is it not? As industry loses 
consumers; labor loses the opportunity to make goods? 

Mr. Goopwry. What you are saying is that farming is a vital part 
of our economy and, if it is in trouble, it is liable to affect the rest of 
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the economy, including the workers, and I am sure that. you are right. 
That. is absolutely true. 

Mr. Marswauty. What I am trying to point out is that, while the 
farmers are becoming more and more a smaller percentage of our 
population, yet their decline in purchasing power may have a greater 
effect than just talking about the figures of 9 percent of population, 

Mr. Goopwiy. That figure of 30 percent I had not seen. It sounds 
a little high, but I suppose there is a lot of capital equipment, ma- 
chinery, and so on, that would tend to raise the amount and make it 
higher than the population itself would indicate. 

Is that the case? Do you happen to know? 

Mr. Marsnau. It is my understanding that it is the capital invest- 
ments that a farmer needs to put into the operation of his farm that 
make his position as a consumer so much greater than his percentage 
to the total population. 

Mr. Goopwin. There are many farms now where the machinery on 
the farm costs as much as the land. 


EXPERIMENTAL RURAL AREA PROGRAM 


Mr. Marsnauu. That is correct. 

Now, yesterday we were talking with the Secretary a little bit about 
the programs that you mentioned that initiated with the Department 
of Agriculture in Wisconsin, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 

Can you explain how those counties happened to be selected, what 
you are attempting to accomplish, and what has been, in your estima- 
tion, accomplished up to this point in those programs / 

If you would prefer, you might put that in the record in response 
to the question. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think we might do a better job. 

(The information follows:) 


The experimental rural area program is a joint undertaking by the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Labor (the Bureau of Employment Security and the 
Agricultural Extension Service through their respective counterparts at the 
State and local levels) to develop and try out methods of providing assistance 
to low-income rural areas. 

As a rule, there is little nonagricultural employment in rural low-income areas 
and population density is not great. As a result the day-to-day services of local 
offices of the Federal-State employment security system are not readily avail- 
able to residents of such areas. The Bureau’s principal objective in conducting 
the experimental rural area program is to determine (1) what basic employ- 
ment services are needed in such areas and (2) how the needed services can be 
made available. The other major objective is, of course, to assist citizen groups 
in the development of local programs to achieve those economic adjustments 
needed in each project area. 

Four States (Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Wisconsin) were selected 
jointly by the Bureau and the Agricultural Extension Service on the following 
basis: (1) States in which the problem of rural low-income families occur, 
considering geographical balance of the small number of States in which we 
could work with our limited budget; (2) capability and interest of the State em- 
ployment security agency to conduct such experimental operations; and (3) 
capability and interest of the State agricultural extension service to cooperate 
in such a program and the presence of active rural development program 
organizations. A joint committee of State employment service and extension 
service representatives was formed in each State to select the project area. 

The States have largely completed the introductory and information gather- 
ing phases of the program (including sample household enumeration and appli- 
cant registration and testing) and are presently preparing the manpower re- 
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sources data for publication and compiling, in cooperation with other State 
agencies and local development organizations, an area economic base report, 

There remain three activities to be accomplished. (1) The cooperating agen- 
cies will thoroughly review the data compiled on all aspects of the area’s econ- 
omy and develop suggestions for the area’s economic adjustment. Such recom- 
mendations must then be communicated to the responsible community 
organizations for their study and decisions on what economic adjustments to 
seek. (2) Depending to some extent on these community decisions, certain 
followup employment services may need to be provided. (3) Finally, State 
employment security agencies will evaluate their participation in the experimen- 
tal program and submit to the Bureau their evaluations along with recommenda- 
tions on What employment services are needed in rural areas and how they can 
be provided. 


RETIREES FROM FEDERAL SERVICE COLLECTING UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


Mr. MarsHauti. Now, on this matter of unemployment compensa- 
tion to Federal employees, is it a fact that Federal employees may re- 
tire and draw unemployment compensation at the same time? 

Mr. Goopwin. The Federal law on this point makes a provision 
that the State law will control. Not only on this point, but in general, 
the State law controls in the payment of benefits. 

There are 32 States where retirees from private industry, if other- 
wise eligible and not disqualified, may receive unemployment com- 
pensation regardless of the amount or sources of retirement benefits. 

These same States treat Federal employees and ex-servicemen that 
retire in the same manner. 

There are 19 States where the amount of the unemployment com- 
pensation benefit is scaled downward, either completely eliminating 
the payment or reducing it by a certain amount. 

Now, again the States treat Federal retirees in exactly the same 
way as retirees in private industry are treated. 

There are just a few points I would like to make on this. One is 
that we end up with a fairly small proportion of retirees who get un- 
employment compensation benefits and, in order to get them, they 
have to establish the fact that they are actually in the labor market 
looking for a job, that they are capable of taking the job and that they 
will take it if offered. 

A lot of the retirees, contrary to fairly general opinion I think, re- 
ceive very small retirement amounts and a lot of them feel it is neces- 
sary to supplement the income by employment of some kind. 

I had some figures here on this point. There are 23.8 percent of the 
retirees whose civil service annuity is less than $20 a week. Those 
people, particularly if they have any dependents at all, have to find 
work in order to live. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Would you yield right there? 

Mr. Marswauu. Yes. 

Mr. Cepernerc. How many of those drawing social security have 
other retirement. benefits ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, I do not know. 

Mr. Ceperserc. That is a very important figure because I think you 
will find that anyone who is under civil service who is drawing less 
than $20 per week worked a very short time under civil service and 
probably qualifies under other retirement benefits. 
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We went into that when I was a member of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, and you will find that that is a very significant 
figure, and unless the statistic is complete it is not of value. 

“Mr. Goopwin. There are a lot of civil service workers who do have 
some outside employment, enough to qualify them for something else, 
We do not have the figure on that. 

Mr. Marswauv. In order that I may be a little more clear on this 
matter, if I were to be placed in a position of retiring from C ongress, 
would T be entitled to unemployment compensation “and retirement ! 

Mr. Daritne. Elected officers are excluded but not employees of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Goopwin. I was not aware of that. Apparently you would be 
excluded. 

Mr. MarsHauy. I wonder if you have figures readily available that 
would show approximately the number of "Federal employees that are 
retiring that would be eligible, and I also wonder if you have any 
figures “that would show the amount of money that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be put in the position of providing 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, I have some figures here on a recent surve 
covering the entire year’s experience throughout the country which 
indicates that only 1614 percent of the persons who retire from Federal 
service under civil service retirement make a claim. Only 1614 per- 
cent make any claim for unemployment compensation. Only 13% 
percent actually receive any benefits at all. 

Mr. Brown. May I make one comment here, Congressman ? 

Mr. Marsan. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. The whole philosophy of the unemployment insurance 
system is one of insurance rather than need, 

If you took the position that a retired Federal employee, because he 
had Federal retirement, was not entitled, then presumably you would 
also have to disallow the working wife who loses her job, because her 
husband probably can support her. You would have to disallow the 
man who loses his job who also owns some stocks and bonds from 
which he gets some income sufficient to take care of him. 

If you take the position that the Federal employee ought not to 
receive unemployment insurance you have to reexamine the whole 
philosophy of the law as it stands. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I understand that. It is your opinion then that, 
while 16 percent have applied, there would be a comparatively small 
percentage of the 84 percent that have not applied that would be 
eligible. Isthat your position ? 

Mr. Brown. The 84 percent have either found jobs that they wanted 
or have left the labor market. 

Mr. Goopw1n. Most have left the labor market, I believe. 

Mr. Brown. 16 percent have attempted to stay in the labor market 
and 3 percent find jobs. I do not think there is any question that there 
is some abuse to this thing, but this is an administrative problem and 
not a matter of legal change. 

Mr. Goopwrn. I was just going to make this point, that if you just 
took a group of workers covered under the State unemployment 
insurance laws that were unemployed, you would find, instead of 
this 16 percent applying for unemployment insurance, in the neigh- 
borhood of between 95 and 98 percent filing claims, so that this indi- 
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eates a relatively small percentage of retirees from Federal service 
seeking unemployment insurance and an even smaller percentage 
getting it. 

I would like to emphasize one point on this, if I may. Of course, 
this is the way the law was passed by the Congress and the principle 
that the Congress followed was that, on paying these benefits, they 
ought to follow the same rules as are in the State law where the person 
receives the benefit. 

This is really being followed out in the States with this exception, 
that every State takes a look at these applications with the presump- 
tion that the person has retired from the labor market. In other 
words, they look at them much more carefully and examine claims of 
retirees more carefully then they do the run-of-the-mine applicant. 

I assume that occasionally there will be some abuse but I do not 
think it is substantial and I certainly do not think it is substantial 
enough to warrant the Congress modifying this basic principle of 
tying the unemployment compensation to Federal employees pro- 
gram to the provisions of State law. 


CHECK MADE OF ELIGIBILITY FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Mr. Marsnauy. That leads me to one other question about the place 
that. we find ourselves in between a Federal and State relationship. 
What sort of checking do you do to see that the States live up to the 
intent of the law in their determination as to who is eligible and who 
is not eligible for unemployment compensation ? 

Mr. Goopwin. You are talking now about these Federal programs? 

Mr. Marsuaty. That is right. 

Mr. Goopwin. We make an audit. We make both a fiscal audit 
and what we call an administrative audit which is done on a test 
check to assure ourselves that they are following the law and that they 
are not making an unreasonable number of mistakes. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Do you go back in your checking to individual cases 
or do you merely audit the files ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, in the administrative audit, we test check out 
some of the cases on a sample basis. 

Mr. Marsnaui. Would you have any idea about how many of the 
unemployment compensation cases you may have checked on per- 
centagewise by going to the field and checking out on them? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not know offhand, sir. We could take a look 
at that and furnish it, if you would like. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


Metuops Usep To CHECK ON ACCURACY OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION TO 
FORMER FEDERAL WORKERS 


The means by which the Bureau of Employment Security assures itself that 
claimants are not being paid more than their entitlement under Public Law 767, 
83d Congress (which amends the social security law to provide unemployment 
compensation for Federal employees) are: 


1. MECHANICAL 


Based upon wage and separation information supplied by the Federal employ- 
ing agency, entitlement to benefits is determined by the State agency in ac- 
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cordance with provisions of State law. The maximum amount of benefits to 
which the claimant is entitled is posted to a benefit control record of the State 
agency. The amount available for payment of benefits is automatically reduced 
as weekly benefit checks are written. When the balance remaining is reduéed 
to zero, indicating exhaustion of benefits, or the claimant’s benefit year expires, 
no further payments can be made. This method is used to control all unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits paid under State law and therefore does not apply 
exclusively to former Federal employees. 


2. STATE EVALUATION 


Through administrative evaluations of State agency operations, a detailed 
review is made of unemployment compensation to Federal employees cases 
selected at random to determine whether or not the proper amount of benefits 
has been paid and that such payments have been made under the provisions of 
the State law. 

An evaluation is conducted annually in each State, which requires a detailed 
analysis of at least 90 cases. In addition, an interim evaluation is conducted 
in each State, which requires a detailed analysis of at least 60 cases. All cases 
are selected on a random basis. 

In fiscal year 1959, nearly 110,000 claimants received a payment under the 
unemployment compensation to Federal employees program. Of this number, 
over 7,700 cases, or 7 percent, were given a detailed analysis to insure that pay- 
ments were properly made. 


3. STATE AGENCY INTERNAL CHECKS 


In addition to the Bureau’s administrative evaluation of the accuracy of bene- 
fit determinations and payments, State agencies, as agents of the Secretary of 
Labor, apply all of their internal audits and verifications to unemployment 
compensation to Federal employees payments in exactly the same manner as 
they are applied to benefits paid under State law. 

Some State agencies have a system of preaudit of each payment, others post- 
audit each series of payments at the time benefits have been exhausted or the 
benefit year expires. Such systems apply equally to unemployment compensa- 
tion to Federal employees payments. 

All State agencies have various methods for preventing and detecting fraudu- 
lent and nonfraudulent overpayments, all of which have equal application to 
payments under the unemployment compensation to Federal employees law. 
Some of the methods used by State agencies are as follows: 

(1) Cross-checking of claims against reported wages to determine whether 
a claimant worked during a benefit period ; 

(2) Check of employment history shown on one claim with periods when bene- 
fits were paid on a previous claim ; 

(3) Back-to-work verification—verifying with the employer the exact date 
when a claimant returned to work to insure that benefits were properly termi- 
nated ; 

(4) Loeal office audits—audit of all, or a selected group, of claims in a local 
office by a special team of auditors; 

(5) Separation notices and determination notices. Such notices sent to the 
last employer serve to call the employer's attention to the fact that a former 
employee is claiming benefits. If he has any potentially disqualifying informa- 
tion, he is asked to advise the State agency ; 

(6) Periodic special interviews. Local office claimstakers are required to 
note any possible nonentitlement to benefits and refer such claimants for special 
interview. Also, periodically, claimants are given interviews by specialists 
whose purpose is to consider in detail the claimant's attempts to get back to 
work, his potential for reemployment, whether his benefit payments are proper 
and whether the agency should take any special action with respect to the 
claimant. 


Mr. Marsuary. In those that you have checked, have you found 
any abuse of the manner in which the States have handled it ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, I would say that it has been quite small. We 
have found some situations that we have felt needed correction and 
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we brought these to the attention of the State and we have had no 
difficulty in getting our recommendations followed once we find them. 
Mr. MarsHat. Thank you, Mr. Goodwin. 
Mr. Goopwin. Thank you. 


STATE EMPLOYEES FINANCED BY THE FEDERAL GOVERN MENT 


Mr. Larrp. Mr. Goodwin, I notice from your justification sheets 
and the obligation by objects that your average employment would be 
up 31 positions if this budget is approved in the form that it is pre- 
sented to us, is that correct / 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Larrp. And in your grants to States, the total amount of funds 
available to States provides for how many additional positions? 

Mr. Goopwiy. About 400, 

Mr. Lairp. So that in this bill in the area in which you have re- 
sponsibility, there would be an increase in employment financed by the 
Federal Government of 431 positions approximately ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Did you say “by the Federal Government” ? 

Mr. Larrp. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. We are high on that 400. Iam sorry. It is 229. 

Mr. Larp. 229 will be on State payrolls financed by the Federal 
Government / 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. Is that not quite an employment increase as far as the 
States are concerned in this particular area if the predictions that we 
make for fiscal year 1960 are correct ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, this comes, with the total size of the program, 
to a very smal number. This group in the States is all in the tax 
area. It ties in with the increase in coverage. 

Mr. Lairp. Every time we have an increase in coverage, we are go- 
ing to have an increase in the number of employees in the States that 
we finance through the Federal grants, is that correct ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, there will be an increase in certain areas of 
the job. It may not be a net increase but when you have an increase 
in coverage there will always be an increase in the work in the tax 
functions. 


REVIEW OF STATE BUDGET REQUESTS 


Mr. Larrp. Are you just approving these budgets without too much 
review as far as the States are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. We give them very careful review. 

Mr. Lairpv. How many amendments did you make to the State re- 
quests this year? 

Mr. Goopwrn. How many amendments? 

Mr. Lairp. Yes, changes. 

Mr. Goopwin. I am sure that there was not a State budget that was 
not revised downward, and the total revision downward was, to my 
recollection, about $30 million. 

Mr, Lamp. Oftentimes people have the idea that just because this 
is paid for out of unemployment tax funds that it is not costing us 

very much, but that certainly does cost the overall program quite a 


bit. 
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Mr. Goopwrn. That is right, and we are very sensitive to this point 
because this program is financed 100 percent by Federal funds and 
we get the problem, Mr. Congressman, in many different ways. One 
of them is on State salaries. There we follow a policy that the sal- 
aries in the employment security program must be comparable with 
the salaries in other State programs where the money is furnished by 
the State, and we watch this very carefully. 

In most States, including your own, it is facilitated by a statewide 
classification system. 

In some States, we do not have that advantage and we have to go 
over the proposals for increases in salary almost item by item to make 
sure that the State has not just increased the salaries because some- 
one else is paying the bill. 

Mr. Larrp. Are you reviewing these budgets on the basis of set 
formulas as far as increased workloads are concerned or are you 
actually reviewing them as to their functional aspects? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, both, I would say. We have what we call a 
workload budget taking into account the amount of claims and the 
amount of placement work done by the Employment Office. That is 
a basic consideration in arriving at what the cost will be, but it does 
not cover the entire budget. 

We have other costs, fixed costs, rents and supplies, and other 
items. 

Mr. Larrp. If you discount rents, supplies, and salary increases 
that are mandatory under State law, are you still sticking pretty 
closely to that formula based on workload figures ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We stick pretty close to workload, yes. 

Mr. Lairp. Do you think you can get away from that pretty soon? 

Mr. Goopwry. Well, it has its disadvantages, but we have not yet 
found any better way of doing it, any more equitable way of doing it. 

This matter of the distribution of the funds appropriated by Con- 
gress is one that we have under constant discussion with the State 
people. They have a grants committee, the interstate conference, 
that we meet with, I suppose on an average of two or three times a 
year, and we have both looked at this question as to whether we can 
find any better way, any more equitable way of distribution of funds. 

I would not say that we have given up but up to now we have not 
found a better way. 

Mr. Larrp. If workload progresses, certainly the number of people 
necessarily should not have to run in the same ratio as workload. 

Mr. Goopwry. I see what you mean. This factor is given some 
weight in our formula, in other words, the amount. of the workload 
whether it is small or large, but there may be some improvement that 
can be made in this line. 

Mr. Larrp. You were mentioning the Interstate Conference. I 
noticed you have an increase here in travel of $21,000 in your request 
this year. Is it going to cost more to go out to Las Vegas than it 
did going down to South Carolina? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, it is a little farther. 

Mr. Love. The $21,000 is for travel for the new jobs that are being 
asked in the budget for the domestic farm labor program. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES AND 
EX-SERVICEMEN IN 1961 


Mr. Larrp. Last year we made a reduction in the estimate for the 
Federal costs on the unemployment compensation for veterans and 
Federal employees. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Lairp. I think we reduced it by $10 million. 

Mr. Goopwin. I believe that is right. 

Mr. Larrp. What is the basis for your estimate this year? 

Mr. Goopwin. We based it on experience so far this year, 1960, plus 
the adjustment involving the UCV program. 

Mr. Lamp. Do you think that is a fairly firm estimate? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, these estimates are always a little tricky, par- 
ticularly until we get. more experience, but we think it is fairly good. 

Mr. Larrp. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think this is what we asked for. 

Mr. Larrp. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for last 
year? Would you supply that for the record ? 

" Mr. Love. We asked the Bureau of the Budget for $135 million 
which was what the President requested last year. 


FIELD AUDITS 


Mr. Larrp. How many field audits did you conduct in this past 
year ? 
~ Mr. Goopwin. 194,000, Mr. Love tells me. 

Mr. Larrp. How many investigators did you have? 

Mr. Goopwin. 701 man-years. 

Mr. Larrp. What does this budget provide for? 

Mr. Goopwin. It provides for 231,000 field audits. 

Mr. Larrp. You were not satisfied that you had conducted enough 
last year? 

Mr. Goopwrin. That is right. This would involve 816 man-years. 

Mr. Love. What this would provide would be that the average 
employer would have his records audited once every 10 years. We 
do not think that that is too much. 

In 1961 we expect. to have almost 2.3 million employers and we 
would get around to each employer on an average of once every 10 
years. 

Mr. Goopwin. It does not necessarily spread that evenly. 

Mr. Larrp. You usually follow complaints, do you not, or cases 
where you have some reason to believe that there would be something 
wrong? 

Mr. Goopwin. It is a combination of complaints, leads, and spot 
checking. 

Mr. Lairp. Some employers you probably check five times during 
the 10-year period, do you not? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Larrp. In these audits, how many irregularities did you find? 

Mr. Mitxer. About 25 percent of the field audits disclosed either an 
understatement or overstatement of tax liability. 
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Mr. Lairp. What was the percent of overstatement or understate- 
ment in the sample group, the spot-check group ¢ 

Mr. Miuter. The spot-check group. That, we do not have figures 
on, Sir. 

Mr. Latrp. I can see where you would have reason to have a higher 
percentage in the area where you would actually have some knowled 
or belief that there is something wrong, but I do not think that that 
25-percent figure means very much unless you give the percentage fig- 
ure on the sample group. 

Mr. Mitter. That is very true. 

Mr. Larrp. You do not have any figure on the sample group ? 

Mr. Miter. We do not have that. We do not collect our statistics 
that way. 

Mr. Goopwrtn. It does have this significance, that in 25 percent of 
the cases there was an error one way or other, up or down. 

Mr. Latrp. That figure does not mean very much to me. 

Mr. Goopwiy. You would have to get further analysis to know what 
todoabout it. That istrue. 

Mr. Latrp. I do not think that that is justification to increase the 
field audits. I think the best justification would be to take your sample 
group and see how many errors you found in that group rather than 
include the group where you had a known violation or knew that 
there was some tendency to violate when you went into it. 

Would that not be correct ? 

Mr. Goopwin. You are right. There certainly is a difference be- 
tween these two groups. The one would give you a more reliable indi- 
cation of what you are going to have. 

Mr. Latrp. When you get into wage and hour violations, you find 
the same thing. 

You can come up with terrific figures if you include with your 
investigations those where you have complaints but if you take your 
spot check you find an entirely different percentage relationship. 
Each time you come up here with those figures, it seems to me that 
you lump them all together, cases where you have actually had a 
complaint or where you have information that there is a violation 
and you are going to get a much different percentage figure than with 
your sample group. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Congressman, we will see if we can get figures 
of this kind. I think probably the States have some. 

Mr. Mirzer. The States may have some data of this sort. It is not 
a required reporting item. 

(The information furnished follows :) 


RESULTS OF AUDITS TO VERIFY REPORTED EMPLOYER TAX LIABILITY 


During fiscal year 1959 a total of 194,049 audits were made of employer records 
to verify the extent of their tax liability and the accuracy of the contribution 
reports they submitted to the State agencies. In 52,096 or 26.8 percent of these 
audits errors were found in the employers’ tax reports. It was found that addi- 
tional taxes in the amount of $4.386,555 were due the State agencies and that 
employers were entitled to refunds or credits amounting to $982,922 because they 
had overpaid their taxes. 

These audits are made as the result of “leads” as well as predetermined 
schedules. The number of “periodic” or “spot-check” audits and the adjustments 
made as a result are not regularly reported to the Bureau. In order to obtain 
these data, we asked our regional offices to request a representative sample of 
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States for their data, or, if the data were not available, their estimates. The 20 
States contacted are listed below: 


Alabama Idaho North Carolina 
Arizona Kansas Oklahoma 
Arkansas Massachusetts Rhode Island 
California Michigan Texas 

Colorado Minnesota Utah 
Connecticut Missouri Wisconsin 
Florida New York 


These States made a total of 121,888 audits during 1959. About 81 percent of 
the total number of audits were periodic or planned. In one out of every five 
of such spot-check audits, there were adjustments in the employers’ unemploy- 
ment insurance taxes. 

These 20 States indicated that the percentage of adjustments made is not the 
complete test of the effectiveness of the “spot-check” audit procedure. The proper 
payment of benefits depends upon accurate employer reports. This accuracy is 
jnsured through the audit process. 

Every employers’ tax rate is affected directly or indirectly by the amount of 
statewide tax collections. If the amount of statewide taxes collected, as com- 
pared with actual or potential benefit expenditures is high, the tax rate of each 
employer is affected favorably. The knowledge therefore, that the State has an 


active, “spot-check” audit procedure helps to insure that tax rates are kept to the 
lowest possible minimum. 

The State agencies, therefore, find that the audit procedure has an effective- 
ness far exceeding the number of employers whose contribution reports are found 
to be in error or the number of workers whose wage reports are corrected as the 
result of the audits. 

Mr. Love. I wonder if I might supplement what has been said, Mr. 
Congressman. 

While it is true that we did 194,000 field audits in 1959, we are ex- 
pecting that the States will do 225,000 in 1960. 

What we are asking for 1961 is an increase of 6,000 and, if you will 
recall, we testified that there would be 110,000 more employers in the 
program, so that we are asking for 6,000 more field audits with an 
addition of 110,000 employers for 1961. 

Mr. Larrp. How many State management audits does this budget 
that is before us contemplate in fiscal 1961 ? 

Mr. Love. Six. 

RENTAL COSTS 


Mr. Larrp. Have you adopted any new policy within the last year 
to deal with the problem of increased rental costs in the States ? 

Last year during the hearings, I brought out the fact that rental 
payments had gone up in the States from $1114 million in 1950 to a 
total of $20.3 million in 1958. 

I notice that in this budget presentation which we have before us, 
there is a considerable increase again in this particular area. 

Mr. Goopwin. You will recall that last year we presented some 
figures on the increased costs in the program. Part of that dealt with 
the increased costs for rentals and space. 

Our conclusion from those figures and our analysis was that the 
increases in rental costs in this program were consistent with increases 
taking place elsewhere. 

One of the comparisons made was with the increases that were 
taking place in Federal establishments. Rentals have continued to 
go up. 

As old rental agreements expire and new ones have to be rewritten, 
they are at an increased rate. 
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This is an area that we watch carefully in terms of what goes on in 
the States but we believe that what is happening there is something 
that cannot be avoided. 

To the best of my recollection, Congressman, we have not had any 
specific suggestions here as to what might be done on this. 

What is your feeling on this point in terms of policy? Do you fee] 
that the figures we have submitted indicate that our rentals have been 
going up faster than they have in other areas ? 

Mr. Larrp. It just does not seem to me that when you have an 
increase of approximately 100 percent in a particular area over a 
period of 10 years that, bearing in mind that additional space was 
needed, rents have increased by that much. 

Certainly as far as the Bureau of Labor statistics are concerned, 
they do not show a rent increase in any such proportion. 

Mr. Love. I do not believe they have any comparable statistics 
because we have checked their statistics. 

Mr. Goopwry. My recollection is that the study that we made and 
submitted to this committee last year showed an increase of about 
76 percent in this program. 

It is true that this was on a different basis, but the Public Buildings 
administration figures show that between 1950 and 1958 the square foot 
cost of Federal Government leased space increased by 81 percent. It 
increased from $1.34 in 1950 to $2.43 in 1958. 

We have not had any data so far—I will put it that way—that 
would indicate to us that our experience in this area is any worse than 
is the experience generally on rents. 

Mr. Larrp. That is all. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Cederberg? 


MIGRATORY LABOR 


Mr. Ceperserc. Mr. Goodwin, I realize that this is a budget hear- 
ing. However, this question of migratory labor has come up and it 
seems to me that we are hearing a great deal these days about the 
plight of the small farmer and the family farmer. If we are going 
to subject this family farmer to ever continuing Federal regulations 
in whatever area it might be, I think it is another way to ad- 
versely affect him, and you will find that they are going to have to 
leave the farm in even greater numbers. 


LABOR CONDITIONS IN THE PICKLE INDUSTRY 


I received a letter, dated January 21, 1960, from Art Shoultes, the 
president, of the Michigan Pickling Cucumber Growers’ Association, 
route 1, Bentley, Mich., addressed to me: 


Dear Sir: Enclosed is a copy of letter sent to [Senate] Subcommittee on Mi- 
gratory Labor. It explains why we pickle growers feel the minimum hourly 
wage proposed in bill S. 1085 would be detrimental to pickle industry. Also, 
bill S. 2141, on child labor, would eliminate most of families now coming out 
of Southern States. 

The pickle crop is worth $5 million to the growers and approximately 23,000 
acres are grown in State of Michigan. 

With wheat and sugar beets allotted and surpluses of corn and beans, we have 
no place to go with the 23,000 acres except to surplus crops. 
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The only result we can see is that if bills are passed, the farmers will lose 
the pickle crop and the State of Michigan the pickle industry. 
We believe the pickle crop should be picked on a share basis as in the past. 


The letter he refers to was written to the Senate Committee on 
Migratory Labor, November 13, 1959, and reads: 


Dear Str: When plans were being made for the hearing on migratory labor, 
held in Lansing on September 28. I was asked to report on migrant labor 
used in the harvesting of pickles. When final plans were developed for the 
meeting, time did not permit me to report at that time. As president of the 
Michigan Pickling Cucumber Growers’ Association, I am acquainted with growers 
all over the State of Michigan. 

Most of the pickle crop is harvested by Mexican nationals. A few growers 
still rely on migrant families from Texas and other Southern States. In nearly 
all eases the crop is harvested on a share basis, The main reason for this sort 
of contract is because the season is not long enough to divide the labor into 
crews of equal skill, so the fairest way to pay them is to give one-half of the 
pickle crop which each individual harvests. Crew leaders are not used in very 
many instances, so as far as the pickle crop is concerned, the proposed bill 
regarding crew leaders did not affect our crop. However, any influence it 
might have on any other migrant labor working in Michigan could have an 
indirect effect on our labor supply. 

Pickles are a major crop in central and southern Michigan. Mechanical 
harvesting of pickles is still in the experimental stage and hand labor must be 
relied upon, at least for the next few years. We have not been able to get local 
labor to pick for the entire season. 

Pickles are very perishable and must be harvested at the proper time. A 
delay of 3 or 4 days in starting the harvest, or a break of 2 or 3 days during the 
harvest season can cause a considerable loss for the remainder of the season. 
If the pickles are allowed to become too big, they will reduce the yield of later 
pickles, even if these large, unsalable ones are removed. 

If, because of difficulty in getting reliable labor, we were to lose the pickle 
industry in Michigan, it would mean the loss of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the State of Michigan, as well as the loss of employment for this labor. 

I am sure your committee will be able to set up bills that are reasonable and 
fair to both labor and employer. 

If I can provide you with any further information, will you please let me 
know. 

Respectfully yours, 
ArT SHOULTES, 
President, Michigan Pickling Cucumber Growers’ Association. 


It seems to me that in these proposed new regulations we ought to 
take into consideration the problem of some of these smaller people, 
and T am wondering if, in this new proposed regulation, there would be 
anything against this sharecropping idea. 

Mr. Goopwtn. No. We have had considerable experience working 
with the pickle industry on their labor problem. 

What we found a few years ago was that we found some very bad 
labor conditions in the pickle industry and they were at that time 
using Mexican nationals to a considerable extent. 

What was happening was this—that having an assured labor 
supply in the Mexican labor force, they were not paying much atten- 
tion to whether particular land was marginal land, what it would 
produce, or anything else, so that these fellows were finding it im- 
possible to earn a living wage on this sharecrop arrangement. The 
earnings got down to as low as 40 cents an hour in picking pickles 
on this sharing of the crop arrangement. 

We started a number of discussions with the pickle association in 
Michigan and finally worked out a program designed to increase the 
percentage of the crop that the worker gets as the yield per acre 
goes down. 
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This was agreed to by the industry and that was put into effect last 
year and was in effect for the full year. 

There were some other factors that came in that did not work quite 
as well as we hoped it might and Mr. Johnson, the assistant director 
in charge of the farm program, has had some negotiations with them 
this last fall. 

Do you want to add to this statement on where we stand on the 
pickle growers now ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, I would be glad to. 

I would like to say that in addition to our working jointly with 
the industry, which are represented formally through associations 

. ° . . . ’ 
we had the benefit of having a study in which Michigan State Univer- 
sity participated. That survey was paid for in part by the growers, 

Through the individual efforts of our survey, the survey that the 
association made and the survey that the university made, we were 
able to doublecheck our figures, and there was the added advantage last 
year to adding a price to the value of the pickles in addition to the 
worker yield formula with which you are familiar. 

Through the cooperation of industry, the data which we are just 
now processing, shows a further increase in the overall average earn- 
ings in harvesting pickles in the State of Michigan during this past 
year. It still reflects that there is a minor group of employers with 
whom we have specific problems and we are addressing communica- 
tions to the specific employers involved and keeping the industry 
advised in order that we might correct those deficiencies. 

Mr. Crperserc. Most of these pickle growers, as you know, are 
relatively small family farmers who, I am sure, if they have additional 
regulations imposed on them, will find it so burdensome that they will 
not be able to stay in the pickle business and, as they say, it is a little 
difficult to transfer to other crops these days. 


VETERANS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, I meant to refer to Mr. Omohundro. 

Mr. Fogarty. I have not forgotten. 

I meant to finish with your other programs and then ask Mr. 
Omohundro to come up and give us the statement on the Veterans 
Placement Service. 

Mr. Omohundro, you may come up. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


You may file your prepared statement and go right on with your 
verbal] presentation. 
(The statement follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee 
and give you a brief statement on the plans of operation for the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service for the fiscal year 1961. As shown in the Bureau of Employment 
Security’s justifications, currently being considered by this committee under 
activity No. 1, we are requesting an increase of $8,000 for 1961. This increase 
is required to provide for employees’ health benefits. 

As yon are aware, the Secretary of Labor is responsible for carrying out the 
intent of Congress that there be an effective job counseling and employment 
placement service for veterans, and for promulgating and administering policies 
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which will provide them with the maximum of job opportunity in the field of 
gainful employment. 

By specific statutory authority, a Veterans Employment representative is as- 
signed to the staff of the Public Employment Service in each State, Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia. 

In 1961 State Veterans Employment representatives will continue to work to 
improve services furnished veterans through the local employment offices by 
(1) advising and assisting State Employment Service staff members in the 
development, preparation, and review of policies, procedures, and information 
to carry out veteran employment programs, and (2) evaluating effectiveness 
of local offices in furnishing veterans, especially disabled veterans, adequate job 
counseling, registration, and placement services. They will evaluate local office 
services to veterans by (1) personal visits to local offices, (2) review of local 
and State office narrative reports, (3) analysis of local office and State sta- 
tistical records, and (4) discussions with State field supervisory staff. Veterans 
tmployment representatives will report their findings to the State administrators 
and to the national office of the Veterans Employment Service for such followup 
action as may be necessary. 

Veterans Employment representatives will furnish information on available 
job openings and employment opportunities to local veterans’ organizations posts 
and chapters at regular intervals. They will assist individual veterans with 
unusual employment problems and those referred to the Veterans Employment 
Service by all agencies of government at the local, State, and Federal levels, 
veterans organizations, and community groups. 

Veterans Employment representatives will promote the interest of employers 
in employing veterans by initiating and participating in informational, educa- 
tional, and public relations activities designed to develop more job opportunities 
and to stimulate the employment of veterans, particularly disabled veterans. 
They will visit employers to encourage them to adopt hiring policies and estab- 
lish procedures favorable to the employment of disabled veterans; to create a 
better relationship between employers and local employment offices; and to 
develop a better understanding of employment problems peculiar to veterans. 
In 1961, they will visit employers for the specific purpose of obtaining job orders 
when requested to do so by the national office or the State Administrator. They 
will prepare and deliver talks before employer organizations, service groups, 
labor unions, etc., to develop interest in employment of veterans. They will ac- 
tively participate in National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week and 
other organized promotional programs. They will cooperate with State agency 
personnel in preparing materials and in obtaining newspaper and radio and 
television time to promote greater job opportunities for veterans and disabled 
veterans. 

The Veterans Employment Service will continue to maintain cooperative re- 
lationships with the Veterans’ Administration, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemploy- 
ment Rights, U.S. Civil Service Commission, Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, other Federal and State agencies, and interested community groups to 
insure prompt placement of rehabilitated disabled veterans and to assist all vet- 
erans in problems related to employment. It will continue to facilitate the place- 
ment of patients ready for release from Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 
It will assist the Veterans’ Service Section of the U.S. Civil Service Commission 
to acquaint veterans with opportunities for employment with the Federal Gov- 
ernment and procedures for applying for jobs, as well as their rights and benefits 
under the Veterans Preference Act. Veterans Employment representatives will 
provide an informational and referral service for veterans interested in or with 
problems dealing with employment in the Federal Government. They will also 
make personal contacts with officials of Federal, State, county, and community 
agencies and organiaztions in the interest of assisting veterans in the field of 
employment, They will cooperate and maintain close working relationships 
with elected and paid officers of veterans organizations to keep veterans advised 
of opportunities for employment and to encourage and assist these organiza- 
tions to establish employment programs. In addition, they will participate in 
employment programs on National, State, and local levels as sponsored by the 
American Legion, AMVETS, DAV, and VFW. They will also give special assist- 
ance to the American Legion in selecting the employers to receive recognition as 
the outstanding employers of disabled veterans, 

The Veterans Employment Service prepares reports on current labor market 
conditions and facts relating to the employment of veterans for delivery at the 








State and National Conventions of the four major veteran organizations, as well 
as at State and District conferences. It also prepares an annual report for all 
State and National offices of veterans organizations on employment services pro- 
vided veterans. Veterans Employment representatives will continue to serve 
in an advisory capacity to veterans organizations committees and commissions 
on interpretation of existing laws and regulations affecting veterans in the field 
of employment. 

Mr. Omonvunpro. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have only two or 
three points on which I would like to elaborate. 


OLDER WORKER PROGRAM 


First of all, we are finding as we get further away from the war 
years that age is becoming a more significant factor in helping vet- 
erans to find jobs. The average age ‘of veterans of World War T is 
now nearly 66 years and for veterans of World War IT it is now 41 
years. However, this latter figure can be misleading as a significant 
percentage of all W orld War II veterans have already passed the 
45-year mark which is generally considered the time when workers 
begin to encounter the age barrier when seeking employment. During 
the next fiscal year the Veterans Employment Service will make a 
greater contribution to the older worker programs now being carried 
on by the State employment security agencies. 

To maintain the same level of interest that we had several years 
ago in veterans employment in local offices we find it necessary to step 
up our contacts and increase our work with local office employees. 
During the last fiscal year our State Veterans Employment represent- 
atives averaged 2.9 visits per local office and they conducted evalua- 
tions of services to veterans in nearly 1,100 local offices throughout the 
United States. This represents 70 percent of all the local offices in the 
country. Our plans for the next fiscal year provide for a continuation 
of our work with local offices at about the same or slightly higher level. 

Another effort designed to maintain local office interest and i improve 
the quality of service to veterans was the increase in training activities. 
Last year the Veterans’ Employment Service developed and released 
a training unit on local office services to veterans. We were pleased 
when more than half of the State employment services gave this train- 
ing within the first 6 months after the material was r leased. Most of 
the other States have since completed or have scheduled this training. 


RESOLUTIONS OF MAJOR VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


I am happy to say, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, that I am very 
pleased to report to you that once again the major veteran organiza- 
tions—The American Legion, American Veterans of World W: ar IT 
and Korea, Disabled American Veterans and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, have again expressed their confidence in the work of the Veter- 
ans Employment Service by passing resolutions at. their last national 
conventions which endorsed the principle of special employment 
efforts for veterans. 

Mr. Focartry. Do you have copies of those ? 

Mr. Omonvunpro. No, I do not. 

Mr. Focarty. Will you get them and supply them for the record? 

Mr. Omonunpro. Yes, sir. 

(Resolutions follow :) 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION 
RESOLUTION NO. 332 


(Passed at 41st annual national convention, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., 
August 24-27, 1959) 


Whereas it has been the American Legion’s long-established policy to promote 
a maximum employment program for all veterans; and 

Whereas the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, provides 
for the establishment of facilities for adequate counseling and placement service 
for all veterans; and 

Whereas the U.S. Department of Labor has the legal responsibility to estab- 
lish policies for carrying out provisions set forth in the GI bill, as amended; and 

Whereas the Director of the Bureau of Employment Security, the Chief of 
the Veterans’ Employment Service, the veterans’ representatives in the. States, 
and the State employment agencies have been mandated to carry out these poli- 
cies as provided in the GI bill, as amended; and 

Whereas the U.S. Department of Labor, through the Bureau of Employment 
Security and its Chief of the Veterans’ Employment Service and the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service for the District of Columbia are greatly concerned in pro- 
viding adequate counseling and placement service for all veterans, now: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, in national convention assembled in 
Minneapolis, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, through their officials give their full 
support to the Federal and State agencies and the District of Columbia in their 
desire to better serve the employment needs of veterans, and be it further 

Resolved, That the national commander, the national legislative commission 
and the national economic commission be mandated to use their utmost efforts 
to the end that sufficient funds be provided by congressional appropriation to 
insure adequate service to the veterans of the Nation through the Bureau of 
Employment Security, its U.S. Employment Service and Veterans’ Employment 
Service, and through grants to the State employment services to insure adequate 
service to the end that the provisions of title IV of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended, be carried out as contemplated in the original 
enactment of this law. 





DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 
RESOLUTION NO. 60 
(Passed at national convention in Miami Beach, Fla., August 17-21, 1959) 


Whereas it is the policy of the Federal Government to assume responsibility 
for the rehabilitation and welfare of its veterans; and 

Whereas because of the changes in the economic pattern, employment in one 
area is not, and never will be, a stable condition but exceeds local and State 
boundaries; and 

Whereas the Disabled American Veterans has always cooperated with the 
Veterans’ Employment Service to provide full employment for all disabled vet- 
erans who are employable, now : Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Disabled American Veterans in national convention assembled 
at Miami Beach, Fla., August 17-21, 1959, That we recommend that the Vet- 
erans’ Employment Service be continued as a Federal operation, adequately 
staffed, to assure all veterans the maximum job opportunities in the field of gain- 
ful employment and the enactment of additional legislation, if necessary, to 
assure that sufficient funds are appropriated to attain such objectives. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
RESOLUTION NO. 24 


(Passed at the 60th national convention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Los 
Angeles, Calif., August 30-September 4. 1959) 


Whereas Public Law No. 346, 78th Congress, largely authored and whole- 
heartedly supported by the major veterans organizations of America, provided 
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for an effective employment counseling and job placement service for veterans 
of all wars, to the end that they shall have the “maximum of job opportunity 
in the field of gainful employment”; and 

Whereas this service in recent years has materially enhanced the economic 
welfare of veterans, and has contributed substantially to their favorable po- 
sition in the labor market; and 

Whereas, there is a continuing need for this service to assist veterans in 
making proper job readjustment when they become unemployed or find it neces- 
sary to change jobs as is evidenced by the thousands of such veterans who utilize 
the facilities of the service throughout the country each month: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, by the 60th national convention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, that we urge Congress to continue to appropriate adequate 
funds, annually, for the effective administration of employment security agencies 
and the Federal employment security program, including the Veterans’ Bm. 
ployment Service. 


AMERICAN VETERANS OF Wor_~p War II 


Resolwed that AMVETS go on record as urging the Congress of the United 
States to appropriate adequate funds annually for the effective administration 
of the State-Federal employment security program, including the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service and the Public Employment Service System, giving added 
stress to the older worker and handicapped worker programs. 

(Passed at 15th annual national convention, Grade Rapids, Mich., August 
27-30, 1959.) 

Mr. Focarry. You intend to maintain the same kind of operation 
next year as now ? 

Mr. Omounwunpro. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. With the same number of people? 

Mr. Omouwunpro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think you are doing a good job for these veterans. 

Are there any questions? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Omonunpro. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have anything else you would like to add? 

Mr. Goopwin. I believe not, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you very much. 


IMPORTED FARMWORKERS, 1951-60 


(The following information was subsequently supplied at the re- 
quest of the committee :) 


U.S. DeparTMENT or Laspor, BurREAU or EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
All imported farmworkers, calendar years 1951-60 





British | Canadi- Mexi- Prerto | | 
Calendar year West | ans cans Ricans | Japanese | Filipinos} Total 

Indies | 
1951 9, 040 1 2, 300 19, 745 11, 735 | 213, 820 
1952 7, 910 1 6, 000 197, 100 1F, 000 | 226, 010 
1953 7, 741 17,000 | 201, 380 14, 660 230, 781 
1954 4, 704 1 6, 500 309, 023 10, 657 | 330, 894 
1955 6,616 | 16,700 | 398, 650 10, 876 422. 842 
1956 7, 563 6, 743 445, 197 14, 964 | | 474, 467 
1957 8,171 | 7, 100 436, 049 13, 214 | 1, 000 25 465, 559 
1958 7,441 6, 876 432, 897 12, 978 | 315 460, 497 
1959 ? 9, 210 8. 600 435, 920 10,012 400 | 5 | 464,147 
1960 3 9.000 8.500 | 440,000 9, 000 200 | | 466, 700 
1961 3 9, 000 8.500 | 425, 000 8. 500 | 200 j | 451, 200 


$e 


1 Authorized 
2 Actual through Nov. 30, 1959, and estimate for December. 
3 Estimate. 
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| BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 


WITNESSES 


w. C. CHRISTENSEN, DIRECTOR 

EDWARD F. GALLAGHER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES 

NEWELL BROWN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 


LABOR 
Cc’ _ 
| SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Program and financing 
| 








1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Program by activities: 

1. Training promotion and service to industry --...-.......- $3, 415. 265 $3, 450, 100 $3, 461, 975 
Training research and technical services. Live sdees 288, 511 287, 500 288, 525 
> Administration and management services.....-....-.-- 303, 825 309, 400 310, £00 
4, 1959 program obligated in 1958_......__._. ; —183, WP ics onkcudtkas ibs cxoukseucoee 
Totel QD gRtION fa< on spinon stn ob pice 09 $4 eneneKabhp >be 3 993, 642 4, 047, 000 4, 061, 000 

| Financing: 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 _ Vabhiaede BD, GOP Pike oct hhc he eh hGen 
Unobligated balance no longer available. By TOG his otnnin ot dad bb 3. Sicce hab de 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) - -- prt 008, 700 4, 047, 000 4, 061, 000 





Ob jest claesifios tion 























| 1959 actual /|1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 

on _ SS - ene — | penance atid 
Total number of permanent positions.-_....................... 500 493 493 
Average number of all employees. ...............--...--..-..- 481 479 479 
Number of employees at end of year. .............--.-....-.-. 486 484 484 
; — ——— |—_—__———— ee | ee 
Average GS grade and salary. -.-._............................- 8.3 _%, 738 | & ¢- _%, 796 | 8 8.4 $6, 795 

01 Personal services 
POPTMMORS POON a oi ini dss gids Sd eceed in tien $3, 240, 149 $3, 253, 000 $3, 253, 000 
OGGR OUIO CURTIN. gies wcict ncccendancnndcccmacosy 18, 690 | 31, 700 18, 800 
| 

Total personal services...................-....--...- 3, 258, 839. | 3, 284, 700 3, 271, 800 
OD. NOE nn bciporcthewodeketetees thanedkbasehodegcdapemes 300, 227 | 317,.000 317, 000 
03. Tr ansporte ation of things. le le ee ee 13, 345 | 10, 300 10, 300 
04 Communication services 84, 028 | 92, 600 92, 600 
05 Rents and utility services ___- 2, 300 | 2, 300 2, 300 
GB Printing QNG TrenroGwethanh . inns cukinn dle cicccwencocecpicans 26, 374 27, 500 27, 500 
OF CObibar CombrecGel BOT VICIS. «ooo cccpnee ngncccccecsewscncas 22, 589 | 22, 100 49, 000 
Services performed by othe r agencies dapat ettiel 35, 652 | 29, 500 29, 500 
08 Supplies and materials di ustedtdacdldabsada 41; 678 | 39, 800 39, 800 
Oe SND Sith rkic dun sanipenk <n pup lemsdas teochy beset 17, 453 10, 000 10, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...-...-------.------- 197, 159 210, 000 210, 500 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_................-. SP Eo uw ote ALE 
15 Taxes and assessments___._............- 4, 032 1, 200 700 
1959 program obligated in 1958. -...........-..-.-........-... POROUS cid - cigs cad ace bt bnedotadeine 
Total obligations. 3, 993, 642 | 4, 047, 000 4, 061, 000 


Mr. 


Focartry. Mr. Christensen, are you ready ? 
Mr. 


CHRISTENSEN. Yes, sir. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Fogarry. Do you want to read your statement? 

Mr. Curistensen. Mr. Chairman, if it is agreeable with you, we 
would like to submit and comment on the statement. Although it is 
brief, I do not think it is necessary to read it. 
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We have a series of charts which in a few minutes can swn up what 


the statement says and give you an idea about what we are doing and 
what we hope to do next year. 


Mr. Fogarty. All right. 
(The statement follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the estimate for the Bureay 
of Apprenticeship and Training for fiscal 1961 is $4,061,000, an increase of 
$14,000 for mandatory items. Mandatory increases are $26,900 for employer 
contributions to the health insurance program and $500 for contributions to 
the civil service retirement fund as the result of the conversion of field employees 
to status. This total $27,400 mandatory increase is reduced by a $12,900 de- 
crease because of 1 less day of pay in 1961 and a $500 reduction in social security 
taxes, which also results from the conversion of field employees to civil service 
status. 

No increase is requested for program. The estimate of $4,061,000 will provide 
for the continuation of the program to stimulate apprenticeship and training 
with which this committee is familiar. 

We have made significant progress in dealing with the various problems you 
have discussed with us in recent years. We are particularly gratified with 
the way relationships have developed with vocational education during the past 
year. The joint committee, composed of representatives of the Labor Depart- 
ment and of the American Vocational Association met three times. This pro- 
vided an opportunity for continued discussion and a mutual understanding of 
common problems. 

Last year we described in detail the five program areas in which we are di- 
recting our efforts to stimulate apprenticeship and training. We will continue 
development in these five fields with approximately the same proportions of time 
and budget devoted to each. These include: 


PROGRAM AREA NO. 1—NATIONAL INDUSTRY PROMOTION 


This involves bringing together National, State, and local units of industry 
for the development of unified training efforts; working with 114 national trade 
associations and 64 international unions; encouraging management and labor 
multi-State conferences; participating in national conventions and providing 
exhibits; and urging the holding of national apprenticeship contests. 

An important aspect of this program area is conducting promotional projects 
in specific industries. The factfinding phases of the electrical contracting 
industry and of the tool and die industry were completed and reports, ““Appren- 
ticeship and Training in the Electrical Contracting Industry” (Bulletin T—149), 
and “Apprenticeship and Training in the Contract Tool and Die Industry” 
(Bulletin T—150), were published. Promotional work and technical assistance 
are underway with labor and management in these industries. Improvement 
of existing programs and establishment of new programs are being stressed in 
the electrical industry while setting up programs in the 58 percent of plants 
not now training, is the objective in the tool and die industry. 

Plans are nearing completion for a similar study in the masonry contracting 
industry. A questionnaire was developed in cooperation with the Bricklayers, 
Masons, & Plasterers International Union of America; Associated General Con- 
tractors & Mason Contractors Association of America, Inc. The factfinding 
phase will begin in fiscal 1960 in some 900 communities. 

Factfinding is at the planning stage for electronic manufacturing and the 
graphic arts. The national joint apprenticeship committee in the carpentry 
trade has also requested a study. 


PROGRAM AREA NO. 2—CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY—STRENGTHENING JOINT 
APPRENTICESHIP COMMITTEES 


This involves working with 3,800 joint apprenticeship committees which 
administer training for the employees of 76,000 contractors. The Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training is encouraging and assisting in the employment of 
apprenticeship coordinators, improvement in the selection of apprentices, improve- 
ment in the assignment of apprentices, and the development of journeyman 
training to keep abreast of technological changes. 
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A considerable amount of planning has been done in the national office to 
develop materials that will be helpful in strengthening the operation of joint 
apprenticeship committees. In cooperation with industry leaders we have 
selected a number of specific items for special emphasis during the next 4 or 5 


years. The recent clarification of the legal status of apprenticeship and training 
funds will hasten progress. 


PROGRAM AREA NO. 8—COMMUNITY LEVEL PROMOTION 


This encourages community interest and action in the development of man- 
power among employers, local unions, schools, and civic organizations, Typical 
activities include promoting manpower resource committees, establishment of 
training materials centers, presentation of radio and television programs, arrang- 
ing exhibits and displays, apprentice completion ceremonies, and contests. 

Plans are underway to initiate studies on a community level to determine 
what training should be provided to meet local industrial needs. 


PROGRAM AREA NO. 4—-LOCAL INDUSTRY PROMOTION 


Here the Bureau works directly with local business and industry in determin- 
ing training needs, in developing and improving training programs, in test and 
selection procedures, and in the effective utilization of educational facilities. 
Approximately 49,000 consultations will be made in this program area in 1960 
and 1961. 


PROGRAM AREA NO. 5—STRENGTHENING WORKERS’ TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE 


This phase of the Bureau’s work is designed to assist industry in motivating in- 
dividual workers to invest more time and effort in developing their technical 
knowledge by availing themselves of training opportunities. The Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training plans to provide its clients with information and tech- 
niques to help them encourage workers to participate in company training pro- 
grams as well as outside courses. 

The Bureau is obtaining detailed information on methods underway in indus- 
try and the degree to which industry encourages its workers to strengthen their 
technical knowledge and skills through refresher, extension, and other types of 
self-improvement and formalized training programs. Indications are that a fair 
proportion of larger industrial establishments publicize training opportunities 
while smaller employers do not. The Bureau is working with the Pennsylvania 
State University in developing a series of studies of the manpower factor in 
economic development and is including research in the area of encouraging 
worker development of skills Demonstration projects will be developed with 
industry to provide further information on methods of improving the program. 

Measuring organized training in industry.—There is one other important facet 
to the Bureau's program. Though there has been much interest in the overall 
status of apprenticeship and training in the Nation, information on the existing 
organization of training in industry is at best fragmentary. During the last 
year, the Bureau has experimented with techniques which will permit us at 
regular intervals to measure what industry is doing in an organized way to im- 
prove the skills of workers and develop new skills. This will enable the Bureau 
to better direct its efforts into areas of need and will provide a benchmark against 
which we can judge the effectiveness of our promotional efforts. 

The first step in this field was taken in January 1959 through a sample mail 
canvass of industrial establishments in Mercer County, N.J. This study was 
published, “A Look at Industrial Training in Mercer County, N.J.” We found 
that industry was most cooperative in providing information and results of the 
canvass were received with interest and enthusiasm by industry as well as by 
vocational educators, who cooperated in the project. In November 1959, the 
Bureau extended the survey to all of New Jersey on a sample basis. During 
calendar 1960 the Bureau will develop methods and an accurate sample for a 
nationwide measure of training for fiscal 1961 and successive years. 

We believe the program approach we have described here is an effective means 
to assure the advancement.of apprenticeship and training in the Nation. 

It will be a pleasure to answer any questions you may have concerning the 
program. 


5171460 14 
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ANALYSIS OF INCREASES 


Mr. CurisTensEN. The estimate for the Bureau of Apprenticeshi 
and Training for:fiseal 1961 is $4,061,000, an increase of $14,000 for 
mandatory items. Mandatory increases are $26,900 for employer con- 
tributions to the health insurance program and $500 for contributions 
to the civil service retirement fund as the result of the conversion of 
field employees to status. This total $27,400 mandatory increase is 
reduced by a $12,900 decrease because of 1 less day of pay in 1961 and 
a $500 reduction in social security taxes, which also results from the 
conversion of field employees to civil service status. 

No increase is requested for program. The estimate of $4,061,000 
will provide for the continuation of the program to stimulate ap- 
prenticeship and training with which this committee is familiar. 


NEED FOR INCREASING PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. After looking at some of the charts shown by the 
Secretary yesterday indicating that next year we can expect about 
2 million more people coming into the work force and the following 
year 2 million more, I thought there was good reason why we should 
be stepping up this apprenticeship and training program. 

You do not think there is any necessity of expanding the program 
any to take care of this influx of 4 million new job seekers in the next 
2 years? 

Mr. Curistensen. Yes, sir. We hope to do this in 1961 with the 
same staff and resources that we have by doing a better job. We 
think we have a more capable staff, a better trained staff, better pro- 
motional devices and publications to help take our part in this 
program. 

For example, with the Manpower Future booklet covering 1955 to 
1965, with which I think you are familiar, our people, the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training staff throughout the country presented 
this story with specific presentations and visuals to 84,000 people, 
hundreds of labor and management groups, combined labor-manage- 
ment groups and school groups and the like. 

We distributed over 20,000 copies of the booklet. 

We hope to doa better job with this new program. 

Mr. Focarry. You can print all the booklets that this appropria- 
tion would pay for but that would never take the place of apprentice 
training, in my opinion. 

Mr. Curistensen. I would agree with that and we hope to do the 
very best we can with the staff and the resources we have. 

Mr. Focarty. But if these figures are correct that we are going 
to have these millions coming into the work force, that does not have 
any effect on your program so far as you are concerned ? 

Mr. CurisTensen. Yes; and through the program emphasis that 
we have been following and intend to push further in 1961 getting 
more of the spreading effect through national industry groups, in- 
cluding international unions, national trade associations, and the like, 
that much will be accomplished as a result of our stimulation efforts 
in getting the work done by these grouns because they are interested, 
willing, and have the wherewithal to push forward. 
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Mr. Focarry. So if we had 5 million more coming in next year, you 
still have enough personnel to do a really good job in this field? 

Mr. Curistensen. No; I think that 1f the opportunity presented 
itself that we could utilize more people and more funds. 

Mr. Focarry. There isa job to be done. 

Mr. CurtsTtensen. There isa big job to be done; yes, sir. 


ACCIDENTS IN FACTORIES 


Mr. Focarty. I notice in one of the reports, and when the Secre- 
tary was here yesterday, I asked him about it, that the third quarter 
of 1959 showed a significant increase in accidents in factories, I believe 
it was the highest in the 6 years since 1953. Accidents are going up 
and you and the Bureau of Labor Standards are still maintaining the 
same old pace. 

Mr. CurisTENSEN. Of course, safety training or accident prevention 
education and training is a part of apprenticeship and journeyman 
training. 

Mr. Focarry. You get into this field, too, although I was thinking 
mainly of the Bureau of Labor Standards. 

Mr. CurisTensEeN. That is more their responsibility. 

That is more pertinent to labor standards. 

Mr. Focartry. But you do some of it, too. 

Mr. CurisTENSEN. Safety training becomes a part of apprentice- 
ship and journeymen. Safety i is a very important part of it. 

Mr. Foearry. Did this report alarm you in any way, the accident 
rate going up to the highest point in 6 years? 

Mr. CurisTENSsEN. I would not say we were not alarmed. We were 
concerned. 

Mr. Focarry. What are you going to do about it? 

Mr. CurisTensen. By calling attention to the need for emphasizing 
the matter of safety in all forms of training that we promote or pro- 
vide service on. 

Mr. Fogarry. Do you think that is sufficient ? 

Mr. Crristensen. I am not sure that no matter what is done is 
sufficient to really solve the problem. 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, I think that it ought to be clear that 
while in the act of apprentice training, the apprentice is cautioned 
against accident hazards. But the actual promotion of the preven- 
tion of accidents in industry does come within the Bureau of Labor 
Standards. 

Mr. Focarty. Yes, I know. But this is part of your job, too, isn’t 
it ¢ 

Mr. CurisTENsEN. Yes. 


RELATIONS OF BUREAU WITH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PEOPLE 


Mr. Foearry. Are your difficulties with the vocational education 
people resolved ¢ 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. I had no complaints. Do you have any different 
relationship with the new area vocational educational program under 
the Defense Education Act than with the George-Barden program ? 
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Mr. Curistensen. Not directly. Of course, both of those acts are 
the responsibility of the Office of Education. 

Mr. Fogarty. I asked the Secretary this question, yesterday. There 
has been some problem with the definition of a highly skilled techni- 
cian in relation to a journeyman in your language, and he indicated 
that he has requested a conference w ith Mr. F leming and hoped that 
he would be able to straighten this out. 

He seemed to think or indicate that the definition was too technical. 
I think I am expressing him correctly. At least he indicated that 
there are many labor people who feel quite strongly that it is too 
technical. 

I assume you also have heard about this problem ? 

Mr. CurisTensen. Yes, sir. Se interest in the National 
Defense Education Act and the George-Barden Act and Smith- 
Hughes Act are primarily in connection with apprentice and journey- 
man training programs, the instruction provided by the vocational 
education system, and that this related instruction is both adequate and 
the quality of it is high; though it is their responsibility, we are con- 
cerned and work very closely with them and with labor and manage- 
ment groups to get the most juice out of good programs. 

We understand that there are some questions and some problems 
about the definition of a technician and the possible relationship or 
controversy that might exist between a technician or a journeyman of 
a recognized trade. 

We had meetings with labor groups, with management groups, par- 
ticularly in the construction industry, and with educational represent- 
atives at the local and the national level. 

I believe that these difficulties will be ironed out. 

Mr. Foeartry. That is good. Are you ready to show your charts? 

Mr. CurisTENsEN. Yes, sir. 


APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 


This is an effort in a few moments to indicate what we have been 
doing in the Bureau and what we are aiming to accomplish during 
1961. 

As I think most of you know the Bureau is working with labor 
and management throughout the country in the promotion and service 
on apprenticeship and training programs. 

This chart indicates the five major program areas, a convenient 
handle that we use to point up how our program of emphasis was 
and is carried out. 

The program area 1, “National industry promotion,” receives about 
15 nercent of our time and resources. 

Program area 2, “The construction industry,” mainly strengthen- 
ing joint apprenticeship committees, consumes approximately 33 per- 
cent of our time and resources. 

Program area 3, “Community level promotion,” requires about 20 
percent of our resources; while “Local industry promotion” requires 
about 27 percent; and finally program area 5, “Strengthening work- 
ers technical knowledge,” about 5 percent. 

These are just convenient program area terms that can be used 
to get at the overall Bureau program of emphasis, promoting and 
servicing apprenticeship and training programs in industry. 
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INDUSTRY PROJECTS 


In program area 1, “Industry projects,” this chart indicates the 
various major national industry projects that are underway. The 
reddish areas that are blocked out show work that has been completed 
to date. You will notice that some of these steps were taken in 1957, 
and we have projected them over into 1962, showing that there is 
long-range planning on these national industry projects. 

Those that we have done the most work on so far are electrical con- 
tracting, tool and die, aircraft manufacturing, auto glass installation, 
masonry contracting, compositor, JAC’s, carpenter’s JAC’s, utilities, 
electronic m: unufacturing, and at this time there are 10 additional 
national industry projects under study. 

In order to carry out this program we go through a series of eight 
phases or eight steps, and they are briefly identified on the chart as 
exploratory, selection, obtaining support, factfinding, publicizing 
needs, planning action, performance, and finally evaluation. 

These are the steps or the phases that we go through. 

The early parts are done in the national office and as we get into the 
factfinding and from there on the work is carried out by our field 
organization. 

But our results, so far in these industry projects, have been very 
successful, and we think it is an effective way to promote service from 
the agency and to get the action that is carried out by the spreading 
effects of the national trade associations. 

We have samples of some of the work we have done here if you 
would like to have them, we would like to leave them with the com- 
mittee here for the record. 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Program area 2, “The construction industry,” mainly the joint ap- 
prenticeship committees and what we can do to help strengthen 
them—we are working throughout the country with 3,800 joint ap- 
prenticeship committees, 14 national committees, 14 international 
unions, 17 national associations, 22 national apprenticeship and train- 
ing coordinators or directors. 

The visits to the accounts that we plan to carry on through this 
program in 1961 total 43,184, and programs of advancing journey- 
men training we estimate 708 new programs throughout the country. 

With the help of our field staff throughout the 50 States and the 
State apprenticeship agencies, a 12-point program has been developed 
for working with industry officials in this area of strengthening joint 
apprenticeship committees. 

This year we are pressing forward on 3 of these 12 because we can- 
not tackle all of them at once. But here again we have a long-range 
program that may take 3, 4, or 5 years, to cet at the 12 major sugges- 
tions that. were dev eloped for hel ying to strengthen these committees. 

In 1961 emphasis will be on: ig further ey eee in the ap- 
prentice selection methods and techniques; two, further improvement 
in advanced training for journeymen; and three, the promotion of 
local joint apprenticeship and training funds. 
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This will be easier, and I think our efforts will be more effective be- 
-ause of the legislation passed last year which, among other things, 
clarified the legal status lee the collection and use of funds of appren- 
ticeship and training. 


COMMUNITY-LEVEL PROMOTION 


Program area 3, “Community level promotion,” is something that 
is not brand new, but we think we have it in a little clearer picture 
now, involves encouraging community interest and action in man- 
power development among employers, local unions, schools, and civic 
groups. 

This is where we have a close tie-in with the educational groups, 
with other bureaus in the Department, and other agencies. 

Typical activities in this area of community-level promotion are: 
manpower training and utilization committees, community training 
surveys, apprenticeship completion ceremonies, training materials 
centers, radio and TV programs, exhibits and displays, apprentice- 
ship weeks, presentation to civic organizations, and apprenticeship 
contests. 

About 20 percent of our efforts are directed in that area. 


LOCAL INDUSTRY PROMOTION 


Program area 4, “Local industry promotion,” is where the local 
field representatives are working directly with local business and 
industry by providing assistance in: determining training needs, 
training program development or improvement, selection procedures 
or techniques, and effective utilization of educational facilities— 
again working with all of the groups that are available to provide 
some contribution. 

In 1961, our contact distribution by industry is estimated, or our 
goals are set for: manufacturing, 27,600; for contruction industry 
non-J AC program, 6,300; for mining, 340; public utilities and trans- 
portation, 2,000; and for trade and service, 12,700, making a total of 
48,940 contacts at the local level. 


STRENGTHENING WORKERS’ TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE 


Finally, program area 5, “Strengthening workers’ technical know}- 
edge.” In preparation for new technology we are trying to encour- 
age individual workers through publications, publicity, and the like, 
to take advantage of educational and training opportunities to de- 
velop their own full potential. Then also, to work the other side of 
the fence—to encourage industry, labor, and management, to pub- 
licize training opportunities, to pay all or part of tuition costs, to 
recognize employees’ training and accomplishments, to utilize the 
full potential of workers. All of these things are done by working 
cooperatively with other agencies, both inside the Department of 
Labor—such as BES, BLS—school groups, and other agencies di- 
rectly concerned with the work. 

These brief items sum up what we have been doing and what we 
are shooting at in 1961. 
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REDUCTIONS MADE BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Mr. Curisrensen. Essentially the same amount that we have asked 
the committee for. There was some minor adjustment made on that 
1 less day’s pay, or something like that. 

Mr. Focarry. You asked the Department for $4,474,050. They cut 
you down to $4,174,050. They gave you a cut of $300, 000, did they 
not ? 

Mr. Curistensen. On what we asked the Department. 

Mr. Focartry. The Bureau of the Budget cut you another $113,050 
and 12 positions. 

Give us a breakdown of the cut of $113,050 and 12 positions and 
tell us what they were for. 

(The information furnished follows :) 

The $113,050 reduction from the Department’s ceiling request included: 

For community level promotion and strengthening workers’ technical knowl- 
edge, $100,000. This would have provided for field offices 6 GS-12 apprentice- 
ship and training representatives and 6 GS-4 clerk stenographers positions and 
related costs. The new positions would have been allocated to regional offices 
in major industrial areas. 

For a reduction in lapses, $12,900. 

For health benefits program, $150 (round-off figure). 


RELATIONS OF BUREAU WITH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PEOPLE 


Mr. Denton. I attended your vo completion ceremony at 
Evansville again this year, and I think it was a very inspiring 
ceremony. 

Of course, the employers were there and the employees, and the men 
who had just completed their work. 

They were given diplomas and then the unions gave a certificate or a 
pin or something of that kind, and I was very much impressed as I 
always am with that service. I think in Evansville it is a very popu- 
lar service both with employers and employees, and the vocational edu- 

sation teachers were all there participating in the service, too, and they 
participated in the program, and I understand have that conflict that 
apprentice training had with vocational eduaction straightened out. 

Mr. CuristENsEN. Completely, sir. 

May I comment briefly on that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Foearry. Surely. 

Mr. Curistensen. The joint committee of the vocational people and 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training for the past 24 months, 
has met six times and during calendar 1960 will meet two times. 

During the past 18 months there have been no indications oral or 
written of any problems or misunderstandings or anything like that. 

In fact, at the last meeting of the committee, in December just past, 
Dr. Mobley of the AVA and Dr. Walsh of the Office of Education both 
indicated that if they were requested to do so, they would be glad to 
appear before this committee and clarify this and, in fact, help i in any 
way they could in a proper way to secure the support of the committee 
in the appropriation that we requested, and we agreed to do likewise 
for them. 
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But the conditions are extremely harmonious, and we think we have 
done a good job and we think that they are just as happy as we are, 
Mr. Denton. T hey do a good job. 
I wish a lot more ‘people would know how much time a journeyman 
spends in preparing for his work. 


Mr. Foearry. Mr . Laird ? 


REDUCTION IN PROGRAM AND STAFF 


Mr. Larrp. Mr. Christensen, I have had a similar experience with 
the Bureau of Appenticeship and Training. In fact, a few years ago 
I was very familiar with the operation of your Bureau in my district, 
but since you removed the office from my congressional district I do 
not hear very much about it. What are you doing in Wisconsin? 
Have you forgotten about the Seventh Congressional District of 
Wisconsin ? 

Mr. CurisTensEeN. No, sir. 

Mr. Latrp. I have had no contact from anybody in your office or 
your Bureau that is working in Wisconsin ever since you shut that 
office. 

Mr. CurisTensen. About 5 years ago we had a reduction in force 
which required the closing of a number of offices and a reduction of 
our total staff. It meant that representatives throughout the coun- 
try had to cover a greater area. I am sorry that we have apparently 
disappeared completely from the scene. We will attempt to correct 
that. 

Mr. Larrp. The reason I asked the question was that I was not in 
favor of closing the Wausau office. 

Mr. Curistensen. There was opposition to practically all of the 
offices that we closed, depending on where they happened to be. This 
was done as objectively as possible based on population, and particu- 
larly in the industrial population and comparison of States’ staffs 
with Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training staffs, and it hurt, and 
there were many complaints, but happily they have quieted down in 
the 5 years that have followed. 

Mr. Larrp. How about your telling the person in charge of the area 
in my congressional] district that I am interested in this } program and 
that I would like to hear something about it other than before this 
committee every year. I would like a yearly report. 

Mr. CurisTensen. I would be glad to see that this is done. 

Mr. Larrp. Thank you. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. CurisTensen. No. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brown. May I make one comment, Mr. Chairman, as a matter 
of record ? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 


INCREASE IN LABOR MARKET 


Mr. Brown. The presentation you saw yesterday did, in fact, indi- 
cate that at the beginning of the decade some 2 million people were 
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coming in, rising to well over 3 million at the end of the decade, for 
a total of something on the order of 30 million. 

However, I think it is important to recognize that this past year and 
the year before something like 2 million people came in the labor 
market. There is, in fact, a gradual increase, but not 2 million addi- 
tional people entering the labor market who will need training in ad- 
dition this year. 

Mr. Fogarty. Let me put it the other way, then: For the past 10 
years we averaged about 700,000 a year and for the next 10 years 
you expect to about double that. I think those are the figures, if I 
remember them. At the end of the next 10 years we will reach about 
double the rate of 10 years ago. 

Mr. Brown. That is the point I was getting at. 

The other thing I would like to note, is that I think the situation 
here may be in part as it was in Wage and Hour some years ago, 
when we recognized a tremendous universe that could be covered but 
were not wholly sure as to where our Sunday punch, recognizing lim- 
ited resources, ought to be placed, and Mr, Christensen has not cov- 
ered it in his oral presentation. 

But the Bureau is involved in just such an activity as the Wage- 
Hour got into, to wit: The idea of trying to find out on a sampling 
basis roughly what the magnitude of the training problem is, starting 
with Mercer County in New Jersey, moving up through the full State, 
as the second go round, in order to get a feel of how to do it, and, this 
coming year, projecting this on a national basis, hopefully to be able 
to do this periodically, to find out what the state of training in the 
country is, what needs to be done, and what pressure points are 
there. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think they are trying to do a good job in making a 
record, but I do not quite agree with you. 


WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION APPROPRIATIONS 


As I look back, it seemed to me that when amendments were offered 
on the floor to cut appropriations in the Department of Labor, the 
Wage and Hour Division ib always been one of the most vulnerable, 
because there are many people who do not want this minimum wage 
law enforced. And as a result, the Wage and Hour Division took a 
beating from the people who tried to keep the law from being enforced 
by cutting their appropriations. The Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, of course, never had that problem. 

They were much better treated than the Wage and Hour Division. 

So I would just assume, when you people ask for less money for 
the Wage and Hour Division, that you were taking that into 
consideration. 

Mr. Brown. I do not know that we are talking along parallel lines 
here. 

Mr. Focarry. I remember very well the appropriation requests and 
attempts to cut them here in Congress. The cuts that were made in 
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Wage and Hour were $500,000, $600,000, $700,000 at a crack. And 


then of course we had also the increase in minimum wages, from 40 
cents to 75 cents and from 75 cents to $1; and that had considerable 
to do with the work of the Wage and Hour Division. The appren- 
ticeship and training program has not had such changes to contend 
with. 

I do not think the analysis that you made is a good one, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. Brown. Should I try once more? 

Mr. Fogarty. Sure. Go ahead. 

Mr. Brown. I think I was not referring so much to the congres- 
sional pulling and hauling of the subject as the cyclical up and down 
of Wage and Hour, based on the fact that a minimum wage was com- 
ing. We knew that a minimum w age was being set and therefore you 
needed more investigators. 

After a year and a half, presumably the new minimum wage had 
taken, so to speak, and now is the time to cut back. 

Mr. Focartry. In my opinion we never did get up to where we 
should have been in the enforcement of the minimum wage law, and 
also if you may pardon me, we are still not up there, and will not get 
there with this appropriation that you are requesting this year. I do 
not think it is anywhere near enough to do a decent job. 

I think the figures will show that there are going to be many mil- 
lions of dollars that will not be collected that are owed to workers 
under this law. 

This has been going on for some time. I think maybe the Bureau 
of the Budget thinks that this is a place that they can cut and not 
disturb too many people. 

Mr. Brown. If my memory serves me correctly, sir, after the rise 
of 75 cents to $1, the Budget went up to something on the order of 
$10 million. 

Now, if past history had repeated itself, it would have dropped back 
to $6 million or $7 million 2 years later. 

Through you good offices, and through the fact that I think at 
that point the Wage and Hour could present a better case for the 
need of maintaining the spending level, the 1955 level, that it did 
maintain that level, and I think I am simply saying that the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training hopefully will have, within a year 
or two, a better appreciation of what its overall job is, which will be 
a sounder basis on which to decide on what is basically needed. 

That is the only point that was being made by me. 

Mr. Foearry. I think you are trying to do a good job, I look at 
it the other way. 

Mr. Brown. I know you do. 

Mr. Curistensen. Mr. Chairman, may I leave these examples of 
some of our program efforts here ? 

Mr. Focearry. Yes, and also please condense it and give us three 
or four examples for the record. 

Mr. Curisrensen. They are in our statement, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Christensen. 
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1960 estimate 
































1959 actual 1961 estimate 
—— -- —— oT + ioe 
Program by activities: 
1, Program of compliance and assistance to veterans “2 $450, 774 $462, 756 $465, 935 
2, Administration and management services. - ie 132, 881 129, 244 130, 065 
3. 1959 program obligated in 1958___. on], G50 1 ......«sisceindenett asia 
Total obligations..............-....- ao 581, 193 592, 000 596, 000 
Financing: 
1959 appropriation available in 1958____.............-..- SAGE Ro. tei Edda dette 
Unobligated balance no longer available... .............-- 2, 045 eines ana tcieiate SAS 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) -............ 585, 700 592, 000 596, 000 
Object classification 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate| 1961 estimate 
Total number cf permanent positions. -__._- 64 64 64 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 7 4 4 
Average number of all employees pat ciee We akeheiecenk eosin 71 68 68 
Number of employees at end of year__.............-.-..------ 77 68 68 
Average GS grade and salary wiki eatin ned eda ideale ie 3 86, 881 8.3 _$6, 979 "8.3 $6, 979 
61 Personal services: 
Permanent positions ge ere ae $432, 201 $440, 783 $442, 633 
Positions other than permane nt. soda debe bite 24, 311 15, 735 15, 735 
Other personal services len a 1, 534 3, 432 1, 732 
Total personal services 458, 046 459, 950 460, 100 
02 Travel i 40, 818 50, 000 50, 000 
03 Transportation of things...:.........-............---.. 1, 053 2, 000 2, 000 
04 Communication services | 22, 347 18, 350 18, 350 
05 Rents and utility services BOO Neos Jct bceawobeddeatlontckie 
06 Printing and reproduction 11, 890 15, 600 15, 600 
07 Other contractual services 4, 257 5, 670 9, 520 
0& Supplies and materials 11, 093 10, 300 10, 300 
09 Equipment ; ‘ 5, 711 1, 000 1, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 27, 391 28, 830 28, 830 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities BOO 15 22nd sdk fod dsb d<hane 
15 Taxes and assessments 669 300 300 
1959 program obligated in 1958... _._...-..-.-.-.-..-------..- —2, “2 bbnitwscbbind bs ivetububdt nae 
Total obligations 581, 193 592, 000 596, 000 








Mr. Foearty. Mr. Bradley, 


want to supply ¢ 


do you have 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. BRADLEY. 


Yes, sir; I have a prepared statement. 


a formal statement you 


Mr. Focarry. We will put that in the record and you go ahead with 


your verbal remarks. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


The budget estimate of the Bureau for fiscal year 1961 is $596,000. This is 
$4,000 greater than the amount allowed for 1960 and is necessary to cover 
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employee health benefits provided for in Public Law 86-382. The budget will 
permit the same staff in 1961 as was allowed in 1960. No expansion in program 
operations is anticipated. 

The workload in 1961 is expected to be at substantially the same level as that 
received during the first half of 1960, about 4,300 problems and 700 cases a 
month. 

The backlog of problems and cases was reduced from 7,813 on December 31, 
1958, to 5,954 by December 31, 1959, or 24 percent. The problem backlog of 5,585 
at the end of calendar year 1958 was reduced to 4,379, or 22 percent, and the 
case backlog of 2,228 was reduced to 1,575, or 25 percent. This constitutes about 
a 1-month backlog in problems and a 2-month backlog in cases. Because of the 
normal lag in following these work items through from initiation to completion, 
we do not expect to reduce these backlogs by more than 10 percent during the 
remainder of 1960 and in 1961. Present staff of the Bureau should be able to 
keep abreast of the workload received under employment conditions as we fore- 
see them in 1961. 

Mr. Braptey. I do not have a great deal to add to my statement, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I do want to thank you and members of the committee for this op- 
portunity to make my 13th appearance as a witness. 

We in the Bureau appreciate very much the interest that you have 
always shown in the reemployment rights program and the atten- 
tion you have given to our problems and the help you have given us 
in time of need. 

I can assure you that 

Mr. Foearry. I think you have been doing a good job, and I think 
your predecessor did a good job in the administration of this program. 

Mr. Braptey. Mr. Salyers. 

Mr. Fogarty. How is he? 

Mr. Braptey. He is fine. I saw him this morning. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is his title now ? 

Mr. Braptey. He is Assistant to the Under Secretary of the Depart- 
ment. I can assure you that thousands of ex-servicemen are also ap- 
preciative of the help they received. Because of that help in the past 
we have been able this last year to meet the day-to-day demand for 
service speedily and effectively, and at the same time with special ef- 
fort we have cut very deeply into our backlog. 





REDUCTION IN BACKLOG OF CASES 


You will recall you expressed concern 2 years ago over our back- 
log of problems and cases at that time. It stood at 10,700 on January 
1, 1958. 

I stated at that time, and again last year, that we would use every 
means at our command to reduce it to a minimum. 

I have here a workload table that I would like to submit. 

Mr. Focarry. Does the table show a reduction in the backlog that 
you had? 

Mr. Braptey. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Put that in the record at this point: 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Workload statistics and comparison, fiscal 1958, 1959, and first half of fiscal 1960 
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Fiscal 1958 Fiscal 1959 First half of First half of 
fiscal 1959 fiscal 1960 

Month- Month- Month- Month- 

Total | ly av- | Total | ly av- | Total | ly av- | Total | ly av- 

erage erage erage | erage 
1. Problems and cases received _.....| 53, 603 4, 467 | 60, 868 5,072 | 29,192 4,865 | 30, 265 5, 044 
rN ccatvcrcaicee aguipiebe in pakeebeats 44, 469 3,705 | 51,689 4,303 | 24,462 4,077 | 26, 147 4, 358 
Cases pinhead Seen 762 9, 229 769 4, 730 788 4,118 686 
2, Problems and ¢ ase: s s closed _ .-.--| 52,860 4,4u5 | 60,277 5, 023 7, 860 4,643 | 31,383 5, 231 
PRONE ksccnsdcescedeone 43, 767 3,647 | 50,093 4,174 | 22,562 3, 760 | 26,999 4, 500 
Cases... ‘ . 9, 093 758 | 10,184 849 5, 298 883 4, 384 731 

3. Problems and cases pending at 

end of period.......-.----- al | 400 Bae TS cal, Se becnaeute GOT can 
PYODIIES ook acc ccyeecowecs] BORD luwdateae] GE eeE beeseeen is 4 er 4,380 |.....00. 
CIGD sk dh dinin eine pocsssbege 2,706 [scasqece 1 OE  lencosese SSD bpapaees> AanD Lam eceminin 

















Mr. Brapiry. It can be seen from this table that the backlog as 
of January 1 of this year is 5,995. That is a reduction of 50 percent 
from the 1958 figure. It is 24 percent less than it was at this time 
last year. 

More significantly, the great amount of the reduction has been 
in the case factor, which are the more difficult work items. We have 
accomplished this reduction largely by speeding up our correspond- 
ence in the field offices with additional when ac tually employed cleri- 
cal assistance on a temporary basis, and by improving our service 
at the separation points of the Armed Forces. 

We have arrangements now that speed up the whole operation. 
We believe, however, that the backlog has been reduced now to about 
as much as we can expect, considering the inadvertent lag that you 
‘have between the time that you get it and the time you get all the 
correspondence and material that enables you to close it; but I am 
confident that we will not need any additional personnel in 1961, bar- 
ring the unforeseen. We will be able to handle the workload effec- 
tively and expeditiously, without any increase in the backlog from 
thereon out. 

That is about all I had to add to the statement. 

Mr. Focarry. Are there any court decisions in the past year that 
have increased your workload in any way ? 

Mr. Braptey. It has not increased the workload. We had two 
court decisions, particularly one in the Supreme Court. That was 
not last year but it was right at the end of fiscal 1958. 

That was the McKinney decision against the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railroad. It was a Supreme Court decision on the question of 
promotion, primarily, and managerial discretion. 

Actually, that Supreme Court decision enabled us to reduce a lot 
of our old, sticky cases that we had been holding over for a year or so, 
awaiting some guidance from the courts. 

Most of the work had been done in previous years, but we could 
not. close these cases. I mean we had some 400 or 500 of them all 
over the country, that dealt with the various issues that were in this 
court decision. 

It actually enabled us to close them pretty hurriedly, after we 
got that decision on the promotion question, where there was a mana- 
gerial discretion that could be established in promotion and promo- 
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tion was not made primarily on seniority alone. We were able to close 
out a number of cases. 


Mr. Foeartry. Thank you very much, Mr. Bradley. 
Mr. Brapiey. Thank you, sir. 


WEDNESDAY, J ANUARY 27, 1960, 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE FOR THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. MELVIN J. MAAS, USMCR, RETIRED, CHAIRMAN 
WILLIAM P. McCAHILL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Mr. Focartry. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us this morning a former Member of Congress 
whom I had the pleasure of serving with on the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee during the last war and for whom we all have a great deal of 
respect. 

General, you may go right ahead and say whatever you want to. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
General Maas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I shall be very brief. 
PRESENT CEILING ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Actually, our appropriation request this year is almost identical 
with last year’s due to a ceiling on our appropriation. There is legis- 
lation pending which would modify the ceiling, but it has not yet 
been acted upon, so our ceiling is fixed. 

There is a slight variation from my prepared statement. Since 
that time there has been a $500 increase to the maximum limitation 
of $225,000. This was due to the health provision of catastrophic in- 
surance, which means no increase in salaries or anything, but is an 
automatic thing that we had to fit in. 


NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


When the ceiling is adjusted, which I am sure the Congress will 
do, it is my intention to come before you to ask for a modest supple- 
mental appropriation. 

I assure you, Mr. Chairman, that any increase we may ask for by 
way of authorization or appropriation is not a continuing process. 
There is no empire-building here. We are almost at the maximum 
that I had envisaged in the matter of staffing and programing when 
I first presented the appropriation request to you some 5 or 6 years 
ago. But due to the unforeseen increases in the costs of everything, 
including pay raises which have been voted by the Congress and in- 
creased per diems and travel expenses, and everything that we have to 
buy—printing, and so on—we will have to have an increase in the ap- 
propriation. “Tt will merely enable us to carry out the objectives which 
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L outlined from the beginning, and which are still the objectives of the 
President’s Committee. or. 

We will continue with the presently requested appropriation to 
carry out our functions to the best of our ability, of serving the volun- 
teer agencies as well as cooperating with Federal and State agencies 
in the employment and rehabilitation fields. 

We will also continue our cooperation in the international field, 
as this year we are cooperating with the International Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples in their International Congress which is being 
held in New York in August, and for which the Post Office Depart- 
ment is issuing, at our request, a commemorative stamp for the 
handicapped. 

The President’s Committee will continue its cooperation with the 
People to People Handicapped Committee of which I also have the 
honor of being thechairman. We work closely together. 


PROGRAM FOR MENTALLY AND EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 


I know you will be very much interested, Mr. Chairman, because 
the members of your committee have expressed in the past. considerable 
interest about the field of the mentally and emotionally restored in 
this program of job opportunities. We have extended our program 
and are now quietly but, I think, effectively enlarging our educational 
and promotional activities to include campaigns for making employers, 
unions, fellow workers, and the general public aware of the potenti- 
alities of the mentally and emotionally disturbed. It is a tremendous 
field and it fits right in with the work we have been doing. We feel 
that the experience we have gained and the barriers we have been able 
to break down in the resistance to hiring the physically handicapped 
have been paving the way for the acceptance of the rehabilitated 
mentally and emotionally disturbed. So they are working hand in 
hand. Weare now firmly engaged in that area. 


COOPERATION WITH FEDERAL AGENCIES 


I want just to pay tribute to the magnificent cooperation that we 
have continued to have from Federal agencies, from both the executive 
and legislative branch of the Government. We have had the personal 
support of the President, the Vice President and members of the 
Cabinet, and many Members of Congress. I do not think any of them 
have ever failed to respond to any request we have made. We en- 
deavor to keep our requests reasonable and on solid foundation, and 
we have always had complete cooperation. 

We continue to work very closely with the Employment Security 
group in the Labor Department. the Veterans Employment Service 
and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. We have had continuing 
magnificent support from the Veterans’ Administration and the Civil 
Service Commission. We are getting top-level White House and 
Cabinet. support for our advisory council, which meets annually at 
the White House; and by, direction, I am also chairman of the ad- 
visory council. 

All in all, I think I can report to you, Mr. Chairman, that the 
President’s Committee is making very satisfactory progress. We feel 
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we can more nearly attain the objectives which the Congress has out- 
lined for us, which it expected us to accomplish, if we can carry out 
the original program, ¢ ait it will be necessary for some modest increase 
in our appropriation at such time as our ceiling is lifted. 


TRIBUTE TO ADMIRAL MC INTIRE 


I want to conclude by paying a tribute to my predecessor. I know 
you knew him, Mr. Chairman, and probably most of the rest. of you 
did. There have been just two chairmen of the President’s Commit- 
tee. The original chairman who founded the Committee under Presi- 
dent Truman was Adm. Ross T McIntire, who served with distinction 
as a doctor in the Navy and as Surgeon General and as personal physi- 
cian to the late President Roosevelt. Later he was the director of the 
blood program of the Red Cross, and at the time of his untimely pass- 
ing early in December he was executive director of the International 
College ‘of Surgeons and a member of the Executive Committee of 
the President’s Committee, and just several days before his death had 
presided in my absence at a people-to- people committee meeting, of 
which he was cochairman with me. At the time, unfortunately, I was 
hospitalized at the naval hospital, and he took over for me. Thad a 
long talk with him that day on the phone, and several days later he 
was gone. I think we all owe a great deal to him and his wisdom and 
his farsightedness and the way in which he established this Com- 
mittee and got it launched. 

If there are any questions, Mr. Chairman, I would be very glad to 
answer them. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, General. 

Admiral McIntire was Surgeon General when you and I were on the 
Naval Affairs Committee, and was a good one. I think he did a really 
good job as director of your group. It looks as though the Navy has 
this group well in hand, is that right ? 

General Maas. If you want to include the Marine Corps as part of 
the Navy. 

Mr. Focartry. The Marines are part of the Navy, are they not? 

General Maas. No. We are part of the Navy Department, but not 
part of the Navy. We havea hard time making the Navy understand 
that. 

Mr. Focarry. Your executive director, Mr. McCahill, is also a 
marine. 

General Maas. Yes. We really did not need two Marines with only 
one Navy totake care of. 

Mr. Focarry. I think you have been doing a really good job. 

General Maas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


LETTER FROM WORLD COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
HANDICAPPED 


Mr. Focarry. Yesterday I asked Mr. Goodwin of the Employment 
Service about a letter I had just received from the World Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped. Mr. Axlrod had sent me a 
letter in which he set forth the difficulty of placing older workers 
and handicapped people, who have been rehabilitated, through the 
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Employment Service. He seemed to think that not enough time 

was given by people in the local employment offices to the placement 

of these people, because it took much more to try to place a person, 

especially an older person who has been handicapped, than a younger 
rson. 

Do you want to comment on that? 

General Maas. I think there perhaps is something to that. I heard 
that a great deal, Mr. Chairman, when I first began traveling around 
the country. I have been in every State, every territory, and in every 
major city of the country, some of them many times, in this program, 
and I have not found that is really a justified criticism. There have 
been some instances where it may be so, but the best refutation of it 
is the fact of the steady and almost fantastic increase in the place- 
ments the Employment Service has made of the severely handicapped. 
That is the best answer I can give to you. 

I was disturbed by those same questions, but I found that it was 
more in the talking stage than it was in reality. 

Mr. Focarry. What can you tell us about this committee? 

General Maas. You mean Mr. Axlrod’s committee? 

Mr. Fogarry. Yes. 

General Maas. Mr. McCahill is pretty familiar with it, too. 

Mr. McCauntu. I think, Mr. Chairman, it is an outgrowth of the 
People to People Committee for the Handicapped, of which General 
Maas is chairman, and of which Mr. Axlrod isa member. Mr. Axlrod 
is also active in the group under the Chamber of Commerce of the 
Americas. They have a handicapped committee. He is also active in 
the committee of B’nai B’rith for the Atlantic seaboard. He is active 
in a number of different committees. Out of the junior chamber of 
commerce international organization has come a committee for the 
handicapped. Recently Mr. Axlrod did form this world committee, 
and I agreed to serve as consultant to it in order to find out more 
about what they were doing. It has just recently been formed. It 
certainly does not have any length of time as an entity. I think it is 
merely in the formative and planning stages. 

His interest is personal. He had a son who was a cardiac. He 
himself is a cardiac. He is a very devout and devoted person. He 
is trying to make an impact in a number of different ways. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Fogarty. I put the letter in the record yesterday. You might 
take a look at it and give your comments later. 

General Maas, I think you are doing a good job. It is a job 
which must be done. 

I have no general questions to ask. You have a change in your 
language. Mr. McCahill, do you want to explain the change in lan- 
guage, which appears on page 9, where you have taken out the words 
“national employ” and put in “employment of the physically handi- 
capped,” and taken out the word “week” ? 

Mr. McCaniitu. That, Mr. Chairman, is merely to conform to the 
realities of the situation. We did that a number of years ago in terms 
of shortening our letterhead. The President’s Committee on Employ- 
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ment of the Physically Handicapped is now the name of it. The 
original name under our congressional bill was the President’s Com- 
mittee on National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, which 
became a little long and many of our people felt it emphasized the 
“week” too much when it is actually a year-round program. This is 
placing in actuality something we have been doing now for several 
years. 

General Maas. I hope, Mr. Chairman, within another year to drop 
the word “physically.” 

Mr. Focarry. That was to be my next question. We have talked 
about that for 2 or 3 years. 

General Maas. We actually have moved into that activity. One of 
the reasons I did not want to make too precipitous a change is because 
we want to conform to the governors’ committees. They are changi 
also. Our seal and all our letterheads, and so on, still have the i 
“physically,” but it is my full intention and hope that within the 
coming year we will drop the word, officially or unofficially, just drop 
the word “physically.” 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Denton. 


EMLOYMENT OF OLDER WORKERS 


Mr. Denton. Like the chairman, I think you are doing a very good 
job, General. I have heard many reports about the good work you 
are doing. 

A thought which has occurred to me very often is this: Through 
education and persuasion you have been very successful in having the 
employers employ the physically handicapped. Do you think of any- 
thing which could be done so that by education and persuasion we 
could cause employers to employ the aged people? I hear repeatedly 
aman say that at over age 45 he cannot get a job. We have appro- 
priated a very large sum of money both for Labor and for the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department to try to show that men over 45 
are just as efficient and just as able and, in some cases, better employees 
than men under 45, but we have not had a bit of success with an educa- 
tional program, apparently. Have you any suggestions how to apply 
that ? 

General Maas. Yes. We get into that in a considerable degree our- 
selves, talking about the older worker between 45 and 65. We do not 
go into the question of those beyond the normal social security retire- 
ment age. There is great difficulty between 45 and 65. Of course, 
where they are physically handicapped, as so many people of that age 
are, Weare init. So we are quite familiar with it. 

Some of the objections are pretty practical. They involve ques- 
tions of retirement benefits, of the increasing rate of deterioration, 
particularly the degenerative diseases which show up between 45 and 
60, which increase compensation costs and hospitalization costs where 
they extend hospitalization and disability benefits to employees. 

Frankly, I think Congress will have to give some very serious con- 
sideration and study to some practical remedy before you can simply 
effect the employers’ assuming these additional burdens. 

Mr. Denton. You mean something like making it an unfair labor 
practice to refuse to employ them ? 

General Maas. No; I think you must go deeper than that, Mr. Con- 
gressman. I think you will have to find some practical ways to shift 
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the burden of the cost from the employer and share it among all of 
them as we do with the insurance principle of unemployment i insur- 
ance and social security, the whole thing. I do not think we can rely, 
in a competitive system, just on persuasion to take on these older 
workers who do in many cases become an additional financial burden. 

Mr. Denton. General, I am sure you are familiar with the study 
both the Labor Department and HEW have made which show that 
that is more imaginary than real, and that the older worker really is 
more economical, in a great many cases, than the younger worker, 
that he is steadier, that he has skill. The older workers do not have 
as many accidents. While they do not heal as well, they do not have 
asmany accidents. 

General Maas. Of course they are more subject to degenerative 
‘IInesses and diseases. It is true that they are more experienced and 
in many cases they are steadier workers. I am speaking, Congress- 
man, from the standpoint of an employer. While I was in politics 
for a great many years and in the military, essentially my background 
is business. I have been the owner of small businesses and T have 
been a high official of one of the great American industries. I have 
had a considerable background from the standpoint of employers who 
had to meet the payroll. I think the wiser, more farseeing employers 
are utilizing older workers, not only their own but where they can get 
special skills. But there are practical problems in a competitive eco- 
nomic system which will have to be recognized by the Congress, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. Denton. They would not be any more of a burden, even if all 
you say is correct, than the handicapped would be to the employer. 

General Maas. Yes. Actually, the handicapped, I think, have a 
different type of record than just the older worker in that you have 
all ages of handicapped, and many of them who are very handicapped 
become an economic asset in the work force. As an illustration, which 
can be duplicated many times over, there are some machines which 
require only one hand to operate, but an extra powerful hand can do 
that work much faster and more efficiently. A one-handed man 
develops usually about twice the strength in that hand that the 
average person has in either hand. In many of those cases he is a 
more efficient and a faster and a better worker. 

There are certain cases where the blind are far more effective pro- 
ducers. Where the main element of skill in a particular job is a very 
sensitive touch and a very keen hearing, where those are the main 
skills involved in the job, a blind person is likely to be far more produc- 
tive and far more accurate and a much faster producer. 

I am just giving vou a couple of illustrations. There are many 
eases where the handicap is actually an asset. A deaf man working 
in a noisy boiler factory isa natural. He isnot diverted. 

: Mr. Denton. The same thing could be said about older men with 
skills. 


SKILLED AND UNSKILLED OLDER WORKERS 


General Maas. I aeree with vou. The real problem is not the 
older worker with skills. It is the older worker without skills, Mr. 
Congressman. That is where the real complaints are coming. 

Mr. Dewron. The only thing you would run into where there would 
be higher cost would be the insurance, and they tell me that is neg- 
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ligible. You could get around that by charging a higher insurance 
rate, group insurance and sickness insurance. 

General Maas. I think it will be a little deeper than that. I think 
where you ask the employer to increase his cost of doing business jn 
a highly competitive market, that is not the answer. I think you will 
have to find the answer, which I say as a hard-boiled businessman 
through extending the social principle and placing the responsibility 
on all society, and not on just the individual employer. 

Mr. Denton. If you are right, well and good, but the studies made 
by the Labor Department and HEW show that it is really more 
economical in many cases to hire older workers. 

General Maas. Again, Mr. Congressman, where they have highly 
developed skills, but the great problem of the older worker is not the 
skilled older worker. 

Mr. Denton. They sent me a pile of literature at least a foot and 
a half high which both departments put out to justify that position. 
I thought maybe something could be done along the educational line, 

General Maas. We are doing that in our committee, and of course 
there are other groups working in the field of the older worker. We 
are doing everything we can in educating employers as to the desira- 
bility of the older worker who has a skill, and pointing out the 
reliability of such workers and the fact that there is much less turn- 
over among those older workers who have developed skills. There are 
many advantages. I think you will find that most of the complaints 
are coming from the less skilled older workers. They are the ones 
who are having the greatest difficulty in getting work. 

Mr. McCaniizi. Mr. Congressman, I just wanted to say we have 
been in this program for some 13 years now, and the older worker 
emphasis on the promotion and educational and persuasive aspects 
is relatively new. We have had several conferences with the Labor 
Department people who are in this new educational, promotion, and 
persuasion field. We are helping them all we can. I think it will 
take time to translate this foot and a half stack of papers you have 
on your desk into the minds of the employers, just as it did back 
in 1947 to translate the Labor Department studies and the VA studies 
on the handicapped worker over the period of a decade. 

Mr. Denton. I do not know whether it is more economical or not, 
but I know the studies show that generally speaking, if anything, it 
was just as economical to hire the older workers. 

Mr. Foearry. I think the key words, if I may interrupt, are “skilled” 
and “unskilled.” I think that is the key to the study. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Marsuatyi. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that we of 
Minnesota continue to be proud of our fellow Minnesotan who is 
rendering such outstanding service to our country and who is so per- 
sonally dedicated to public good. 

General Maas. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

Mr. Focartry. That is one of the best commendations I have heard 
inalong time. It was short and to the point. 

Have you anything else you would like to say, General ? 

General Maas. I have always received such unfailing courtesy and 
sympathy from this committee ; I am deeply appreciative. 

Mr. Focarry. It is always a pleasure to see you and to listen to 
you. We hope to see you again next year. 

General Maas. You may see me sooner. 
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LABOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 











1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
| 
Program by activities 

). Improving State labor legislation___-- i Senteual $164, 371 | $217, 600 $218, 300 
2. Improving conditions of migratory workers.. Léshhd on dad 72, 226 | 64, 400 64, 600 
3. Reducing industrial accidents____- | 528, 511 | 937, 700 | 1, 033, 500 

4. Protecting young workers and advanc ing the ir employ- | 
ment opportunities Viie 103, 534 116, 200 116, 650 
5. Promoting employment of th e physically handicapped. | 213, 265 224, 500 | 225, 000 
6. Registration of labor union dé ati Rokk 36, 811 Sab PE Inncensacnconten 

7. Registration and disclosure of welfare and pension pli in 
tt aii sscerah avin dius aeehdenenseriar ee andalie adit i ten ist laniata ideal | 291, 120 | 570, 500 523, 900 
8. Administration and management services...._____. 150,001 | 214, 400 194, 050 
9. 1959 program obligated in 1958.._. co Coy TN Riles cl lnwan -|-------------- 
Ob iMG Siecle cakansscaina 1, 553, 691 2, 358, 000 | 2, 376, 000 
Financing 

1959 appropriation available in 1958_............-.......- WMD Lcticcnuittsncmatht vents 
Unobligated balance no longer available 168, 961 130, 000 re ae 
en stiigianys aii inact 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) __... dal 1, 728, 800 2, , 488, ‘000 2, 376, 000 


| | 





Object classification 


| 1959 actual 


Total number of permanent positions 271 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... --. ‘ y 5 | 

Average number of all employees ; ; 147 
Number of employees at end of year 195 
| 
Average GS grade and salary : ‘ ‘ es. 7.9 $6,382 | 
01 Personal services | 
Permanent positions. -- 4 ay $972, 180 
Positions other than permanent... ‘ ‘a | 12, 630 

Other personal services. - . céree} 4,101 

| 

Total personal services 988, 911 

02 Travel 66, 889 
03 Transportation of things--_. é 7, 781 
04 Communication services 26, 968 | 
05 Rents and utility services... sities 
06 Printing and reproduction. - jai epwe 150, 739 
07 Other contractual services. - - a : teal 44, 750 | 
Services performed by other agencies 46, 270 | 

08 Supplies and materials paaiedlidaaa's back 39, 483 
Dy) RR scaiinccdbiewonshbiiesusiassebades’ . 5 -| 126, 699 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions......_. | 57, 429 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- - -. punk 1,918 | 
15 Taxes and assessments................-.--- die 2, 002 | 
1959 program obligated in 1958 —6, 148 | 

Total obligations... sueee thea 4 1, 553, 691 





| 1960 estimate 


283 | 


5 
261 | 
264 | 


), 406 


3, 800 | 
, 200 


7,800 | 
, 100 | 
, 000 | 
, 800 


, 100 | 
9, 400 | 
, 200 | 
, 100 | 
22, 400 | 
108, 000 | 


2, 358, 000 | 


1961 estimate 


277 


oO 
273 
270 


8.0 486 


$6, 


$1, 726, 700 
23, 800 


6, 800 


. 757, 300 
111, 100 
9, 000 
51, 700 


, 000 |__. 


140, 100 
25, 200 
115, 300 
34, 400 
17, 600 
114, 300 


2, 376, 000 
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Mr. Foearry. We shall now hear from the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, Mr. Motley. How long have you been Director now? 

Mr. Mortey. A little over a year, Mr. Congressman. 
Mr. Focarry. You ought to have the situation well in hand by this 
time. ‘ 

Mr. Mortey. I think so. 

Mr. Focarry. Go right ahead. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Mortry. I would like to have the statement which I have pre- 
pared placed in the record. 

Mr. Focarry. Very well. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


The Bureau of Labor Standards is requesting an appropriation of $2,376,000 
for 1961. This includes $225,000 for the President's Committee for the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, leaving $2,151,000 for Bureau of Labor Standards programs, 
It is a decrease of $112,000 from the amount available in the current year. 

The Bureau's activities consist of promotion of occupational safety, including 
an expanded program under the 1958 amendments to the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act; technical advice to State labor departments 
on labor law and administration ; improvement of conditions of domestic migra- 
tory agricultural workers; protection of young workers; and registration and 
disclosure of data filed with the Department under the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act of 1958. 


REDUCING INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Comparison of State safety codes 


The Bureau is requesting an increase of $62,400 for a program of comparison 
of State safety codes with safety standards of the American Standards Associa- 
tion. This is requested as a means of developing a minimum uniform level of 
safety in workplaces throughout the Nation. There is still great lack of uni- 
formity in the industrial safety requirements of the various States. 

In order to assure workers of a minimum standard of safety in the work- 
place, no matter in which State they work, countrywide uniformity of State 
industrial safety requirements is needed. This will also encourage equipment 
manufacturers to design and build safety into their products; it will aid safety 
programing of firms in interstate operations; and make it possible for State 
enforcement agencies to compare their problems and progress in a more objective 
and constructive manner. 

Many States have developed some safety standards, and a few have an 
extensive system of safety codes. On the whole, however, State statutes vary 
greatly, do not cover all areas necessary, and most of them lack fundamental 
principles which are essential to the proper control of occupational safety 
problems and the enforcement of occupational safety laws. 

In 1949, a study of State safety regulations showed that inadequate coverage 
was provided for industrial hazards, and only a small fraction of the States 
were making full use of existing standards authority. Further, an examination 
of the existing safety regulations by title only, to determine the extent to which 
the details of safety engineering standards had been utilized in preparing the 
regulations, indicated that 6 States had good coverage, 14 had fair or average 
coverage, and 29 had inadequate coverage. 

Although this study is now more than 10 years old, a recent sample review 
and comparison of five State safety codes (in the areas of demolition, ladders, 
scaffolds, wall and floor openings, and sanitation) with approved American 
standards safety codes shows that no material progress has been made since 
then. For example, only two States have full coverage as compared with 
American standards in the area of wall and floor openings. The best showing 
is in the area of sanitation, but only eight States have full coverage. 

In such dangerous industries as demolition, 45 of the 52 States and territories 
have either no coverage or very poor coverage. Also, the number of States with 
poor or no coverage is 41 for ladders, 38 for seaffolds, and 30 for wall and floor 
openings. 
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With the funds requested, the Bureau proposes to begin a program to: 

1. Analyze and evaluate the 30 or so American safety standards dealing 
directly with machinery, equipment, or working conditions in order to 
establish a basic series of safety codes or regulations which each State 
should have as minimum safety regulations ; 

2. Study the codes and regulations of each State to see if they include 

the subject matter of these safety standards and how closely they follow 

the complete recommended standards ; 

3. Publish the results of these comparison studies and distribute them 
to the States, interested groups, and individuals for use in promoting safety 
legislation where needed to bring each State up to at least the minimum 
acceptable level ; 

4. Sponsor and initiate development of safety standards in the many 
areas in which none exist. 

The basie standards studies would be completed in 1961, and the remaining 
standards would be compared subsequently as well as a resurvey of the basic 
standards at 2-year intervals. Sponsorship of standards development in areas 
not now covered would be set up on a continuing, long-range basis. 


Longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ safety 

When I appeared before you a year ago, the Bureau had pending a supple- 
mental budget request for funds to carry out activities required by the 1958 
amendments to the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. 
The funds were made available in May of 1959, and the Bureau began its plans 
for opening and staffing 17 offices at various ports which in the past have ac- 
counted for about 85 percent of the accidents in the maritime industry. Fourteen 
new offices are now staffed and operating, and the three existing field offices have 
been expanded. 

Since the passage of this act in August of 1958, there has been constant contact 
between representatives of the industry, labor, and the Department in prepara- 
tion of the health and safety regulations for ship repairing and longshoring. 
During the time that the codes were under consideration, the Department 
offered all interested parties opportunities to express their views on the con- 
tents of the codes in informal hearings and then in formal open hearings held 
on each of the codes in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and New Orleans. 
These codes will be published in the Federal Register soon and will become 
effective 30 days after publication. 

The Bureau has enforcement authority under the provisions of these codes, 
but enforcement measures will be used only as the last resort. Our purpose is 
to prevent injury rather than to punish violators, and other provisions of the 
legislation give the Bureau means of accomplishing this purpose. For example, 
from the Bureau’s viewpoint, the most important provision calls for the estab- 
lishment and supervision of programs for the education and training of em- 
ployers and employees. This phase will be stressed constantly, and I am glad 
to say that both management and labor are cooperating with us in the developing 
of our training programs. We plan to conduct at least 1,500 training courses 
in 1961. 

The Secretary is authorized to make studies and investigations with respect 
to safety provisions and the causes and prevention of accidents. The Bureau 
is making investigations of fatal injuries and serious permanent disablements 
to determine causes and corrective measures. The findings are being distributed 
to our field staff for the purpose of education and preventive action. 

We have been and are cooperating with Federal and State agencies engaged 
in similar work in order to promote uniformity in safety standards and eliminate 
jurisdictional confusion, We have been working with the Coast Guard and 
other Federal maritime officials since beginning our deliberations and have 
provided drafts of the codes to interested State agencies for review and comment. 


State and Federal safety 


While staffing up for the expanded maritime program, the Bureau has main- 
tained its safety services to States and Federal agencies. The Bureau works 
with Federal and State agencies, management and labor, and other organiza- 
tions and individuals concerned with occupational safety standards. The na- 
tional accident frequency rate for all manufacturing for 1958 was 10.9, as com- 
pared with 13.4, 11.9 12.1 and 11.4 for the period 1953-57. 

During 1959 the Bureau conducted 24 training courses for State employees, 
8 for union personnel, 59 training courses and talks for maritime employees, 
and 55 training courses for Federal employees—reaching a total of 4,077 indi- 
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viduals. This work will continue at the same level in the current year and in 
1961. 

The Bureau also provides services for the Federal Safety Council and the 
105 field councils, which encourage safety activities in Federal establishments, 
The accident frequency rate for the Federal Government for 1958 was 8.1, as 
compared with 7.8, 717, 7.8, 8, and 8.3 for the period 1953-57. The two annual 
safety awards established by the President in 1954, one for agencies having 
more than 50,000 employees and the other for smaller agencies, were awarded 
to the Department of Commerce and the General Services Administration ip 
1958. 

The Bureau’s staff of technically trained experts who give advice on formula- 
tion of safety codes and guides and prepare technical bulletins and publications 
handled several hundred technical problems last year. 

The Bureau provides secretariat for the President’s Conference on Occupa- 
tional Safety. The Secretary of Labor is General Chairman, and this year we 
have had the advice and counsel of a new volunteer Executive Director, Reed 
O. Hunt, president of Crown Zellerbach Corp. of San Francisco. 

Some 3,000 leaders of American business, labor, agriculture, State and Federal 
agencies, insurance, education, and private safety organizations are expected 
to attend the 1960 Conference which will be held on March 1, 2, and 3. More 
than 40 speakers, moderators, and panelists are expected to develop the Con- 
ference theme—‘The Challenge of Safety in a Changing World”—and voluntary 
action programs devised and accepted by the Conference to meet that challenge 
in the decade ahead. New and forward-looking methods are needed to safe- 
guard a swiftly changing labor force against the hazards arising from rapid 
advances in modern technology. 


REGISTRATION AND DISCLOSURE OF WELFARE AND PENSION PLAN DATA 


A year ago, a supplemental request was also pending for funds to carry out 
the activities assigned to the Secretary under the Welfare and Pension Plans Dis- 
closure Act which became effective January 1, 1959. Funds for the second half 
of fiscal year 1959 were provided in May of 1959, at which time consideration was 
also being given to the 1960 budget request for $895,000. 

This request had been based on an estimated workload of 250,000 filings. How- 
ever, by the time the Congress acted it was clear to the Bureau that the number 
of filings would not reach the original estimate. Therefore, at the beginning 
of fiscal year 1960, when approximately 128,000 filings had been received, the 
Bureau requested that a reserve be placed on $100,000 subject to appraisal of 
the overall workload. Our allocation for the current year is, therefore, $570,500. 
For 1961, we are requesting $523,900, a net decrease of $46,600. 

As of December 31, 1959, the Department had received more than 133,000 plan 
descriptions, some 12,000 amendments to previously filed descriptions, and 38,000 
annual financial reports. An additional 90,000 to 100,000 annual financial reports 
are required to be filed during the second half of this fiscal year. Also during 
this 6-month period it is estimated, on the basis of current experience, that some 
7,000 more plan descriptions and at least 8,000 to 10,000 amendments will be 
filed. Another major workload aspect has been in connection with inquiries 
concerning the provisions of the act. As you know, the act does not provide any 
central source where those seeking advice can obtain such assistance. Inasmuch 
as this Department is the only agency designated in the law, it was anticipated 
that we would receive a large number of inquiries. The actual volume of such 
request has far exceeded our earlier estimates. To December 31, 1959, more 
than 8,300 letters and 3,600 phone inquiries have been received raising substantive 
questions on the act’s provisions. In addition, more than 300 persons have vis- 
ited the offices seeking advice and direction on such questions. 

As a matter of public service, and in an effort to meet these calls for assistance, 
we have been answering these inquiries in the form of informal advisory opinions, 
in line with memoranda developed by the Solicitor of Labor based on a careful 
study of the act and the legislative history. In taking this approach, we 
have emphasized the advisory nature of these opinions and the fact that only 
the courts are empowered to interpret the provisions of the act. 

Also, the Department has made available members of the staff in response 
to requests for speakers at various meetings of interested trade, labor and pro- 
fessional organizations throughout the country to discuss the provisions of the 
act and the reporting requirements. 
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In last year’s budget hearing before this committee, the Department indicated 
that “In the course of its review of the materials submitted certain significant 
characteristics of each plan will be noted so that, for the first time, accurate 
and comprehensive data can be compiled * * *.” 

To this end we have compiled certain data from the plan descriptions on file 
as of August 31, 1959. ‘Tabulations prepared for publication show that of these 
127,000 plan descriptions, 80 percent cover welfare-type plans providing bene- 
fits in the event of death, accident, disability, sickness, and unemployment and 
similar hazards. The remaining 20 percent are pension plans providing retire- 
ment-type benefits. 

For more than 90 percent of all plans, employers constitute the administrator, 
i.e., the party responsible for the ultimate control, his position, or management 
of the money received or contributed. The administrator, in the remaining 10 
percent of the filings, is an employee organization or a joint employer-employee 
group. 

Many of these plans provide more than one type of benefit, for example, life 
insurance as well as hospitalization and/or surgical care. The makeup of these 
“packages” is, of course, determined by the plan administrator and they vary 
widely in scope. More than 380,000 separate benefits are provided by these 
127,000 plans. 

REGISTRATION OF LABOR UNION DATA 


With the passage of the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959, the maintenance or organizational and financial data filed by unions 
wishing to use the facilities of the National Labor Relations was discontinued. 
This item is eliminated from the Bureau’s 1961 request. 


IMPROVING STATE LABOR LEGISLATION 


In addition to the preceding, Bureau activities in other fields will continue at 
the 1960 rate. The first of these, improving State labor legislation, consists of 
assistance to the States in developing improved labor laws, more effective ad- 
ministration, and other measures to achieve this objective. 

During 1959, the Bureau gave technical assistance to 50 States and territories, 
including personal consultation in 42 States, on such subjects as workmen’s 
compensation, child labor, minimum wage, wage payment and wage collection, 
safety, ete. It also serviced Federal-State agreements under which the States 
made 1,385 inspections required by Federal law without charge to the Govérn- 
ment. In addition, 3,500 State bills and acts were received, recorded, indexed, 
and their progress followed through the legislatures. This information is avail- 
able to State labor department personnel, legislative committees, unions, man- 
agement, and other interested groups and individuals. 

A series of regional conferences initiated in 1959 were participated in by 
State labor commissioners and officials of the U.S. Department of Labor and 
designed to discuss problems of common concern relating to Federal-State rela- 
tions, occupational safety, and important developments in the field of labor legis- 
lation and administration. The Bureau also assisted and participated in sev- 
eral State and regional conferences held on workmen’s compensation problems 
and migratory labor. The Bureau called in a group of State officials to consider 
appropriate revisions in the suggested language for a State bill to regulate 
private employment agencies. A revised draft of the bill has been made avail- 
able to State labor departments and interested organizations and individuals. 

The Bureau also worked with the Subcommittee on Research and Develop- 
ment of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy in connection 
with the hearings that were held in 1959 on safety and workmen’s compensation 
aspects of radiation injuries. The Bureau advised the staff and counsel of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on plans for the hearings and made suggestions 
for witnesses to be called. The Director of the Bureau also testified as to the 
status of the State workmen’s compensation laws and the protection afforded 
to the workers under these laws. In connection with these hearings, the Bureau 
also cooperated with the Atomic Energy Commission and others in developing 
materials for the subcommittee. These materials included a detailed analysis 
prepared by the Bureau of the State workmen’s compensation laws and their 
coverage of workers that may be exposed to radiation hazards. 

During 1959 the Council of State Governments became concerned over the 
lack in protection under State workmen’s compensation laws for workers ex- 
posed to radiation hazards and requested the Bureau to work with them on rec- 
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ommended standards in this field. The Bureau prepared the original materials 
analyzing the State workmen’s compensation laws and their coverage of workers 
exposed to radiation hazards, along with suggested language for legislation chat, 
if adopted by the States, would provide adequate protection for these workers 
The AEC and representative of the IAIABC participated with the Bureau in 
the discussion on these standards. The Council of State Governments then 
brought together their Subcommittee on Workmen’s Compensation of the 
Commitete on Suggested State Legislation and the Committee on Atomic Energy 
Law of the National Association of Attorneys General at which time these 
suggested recommendations were discussed. The agreed program was published 
by the Committee of State Officials on suggested State legislation of the Council] 
of — Governments as a supplement to its suggested State legislative program 
for 1959. 

During 1961 the technical assistance program will emphasize various phases 
of workmen’s compensation and minimum wage legislation and the extension 
of State labor laws to agricultural workers. In connection with agricultura] 
workers, one of the publications issued in 1959 has been very popular. This igs 
entitled “Agricultural Workers and Workmen’s Compensation.” This bulletin 
is based on an analysis of all the State workmen’s compensation laws and gives 
information regarding the present status of these laws as they apply to agri- 
cultural employment and on minimum premium rates for agricultural work. 
The Bureau has had requests for this publication from colleges, universities, 
farm organizations, labor groups, church organizations, and from many indi- 
vidual growers. The California State Legislature took a significant step in 1959 
when they amended their State workmen’s compensation law to give the same 
protection to farmworkers as workers in other occupations. 

The Bureau will continue its program of encouraging State action in the field 
of workmen’s compensation and publish a study on the scope and character of 
the medical care provisions in State laws, including (1) statutory provisions 
pertaining to medical benefits: (2) method of selection of physician; (3) use of 
medical advisory panels and other means of supervision of medical care: (4) 
policy regarding artificial appliances: (5) dental care provisions: and (6) re- 
habilitation provisions. An analysis of State laws and practices in connection 
with lawyer fees in contested workmen’s compensation cases is in preparation. 
We also propose to bring up to date the bulletin “Second Injury Funds—Stand- 
ards and Patterns in State Legislation” to point out recent important develop- 
ments and needs in this field. 

During 1961, the Burean’s participation in regional and State conferences will 
be continued in the general field of labor law, workmen’s compensation, and 
migratory labor. 

The Bureau will continue to give assistance to the association of State and 
provincial workmen’s compensation administrators and the association of State 
and provincial governmental labor officials. The Bureau assists the officers 
of these associations by making arrangements for discussions of pertinent prob- 
lems at their annual conventions and works with and prepares materials for 
the use of the standing committees of these two organizations. 


IMPROVING CONDITIONS OF MIGRATORY LABOR 


The Bureau has continued its work with the States in an effort to improve 
the living and working conditions of domestic migratory agricultural workers. 
There are now 27 State committees, 6 of which were established in 1959 (Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, and Arkansas). 

The Bureau has promoted the establishment of State committees with Gover- 
nors, State agencies, citizen and church groups, advised on representatives of 
groups and agencies to serve on these committees and gave suggestions for 
committee organization and program. It has advised State groups making 
studies and surveys and assistem them in determining where program emphasis 
should be placed. This has been done both through personal consultation and 
through the use of the Burean’s bulletin, “State Migratory Labor Committees, 
Their Organization and Programs,” which gives essential data on State com- 
mittees already in operation. 

Tllustrative of the effectiveness of State committees is the exnerience in 
Oregon. where an interim legislative committee studied the problem, issued 
a report and recommendations, prepared and introduced in the 1959 legislature 
six pieces of legislation affecting migratory workers. Five of these bills were 
enacted into law, which provided for regulation of farm labor camps, regu- 
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jation and licensing of crew leaders, regulation of the transportation of work- 
ers, and a $5,000 appropriation for a pilot program for the education of 
migrant children. In addition, a permanent State migratory labor committee 
was established. 

In Ohio, largely as a result of the Governor’s committee, the last legislature 
appropriated $175,000 for the education of migrant children, both in summer 
and during the regular school terms. A number of other State committees 
have been successful in establishing or expanding similar services. 

State officials, civic and church groups have been encouraged by the Bureau 
to provide child-care centers for migrant children. In 1959, aided by informa- 
tion supplied by the Bureau on possible use of Federal funds for this purpose, 
child-care centers were established in both Maryland and Delaware through the 
cooperation of the State welfare departments and organized church groups. 

The Maryland State committee, which has been in existence only since May 
1959, has already developed, in cooperation with State agencies, a code for the 
regulation of labor camps which became effective January 1, 1960. 

There are still 12 or 13 States which use a substantial number of domestic 
migratory workers that do not have State committees. Efforts will be con- 
tinued to secure the establishment of State migratory labor committees in these 
States. It is expected that four or five migratory labor committees will be 
formed during the current year. 

The Bureau anticipates considerable activity during 1961 on the part of the 
States in extension of labor laws to agricultural workers and the development of 
administrative regulations in this field. This will mean a consequent increase 
in requests for technical services, particularly as to the regulation of labor 
camps, transportation of migrants, and registration of crew leaders. 

The Bureau plans to issue a bulletin describing selected State and community 
programs for migrants which will serve as a guide to the States planning simi- 
lar activities. A comprehensive list of references on migratory labor will be 
prepared and issued, and the Bureau’s bulletin summarizing State and Fed- 
eral labor laws as they apply to agricultural workers will be revised and brought 
up to date after the close of the 1960 legislative sessions. 


PROTECTING YOUNG WORKERS AND ADVANCING THEIR EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


This program furthers activities to help boys and girls make the transition 
from school to work. The Bureau participates with other Government agen- 
cies in continuing to urge youth to stay in school and obtain the basie educa- 
tion essential to an increasingly high proportion of the kinds of jobs available 
in the labor market of today and tomorrow. 

It gives consultant service to encourage work-experience programs under school 
supervision, job preparation programs for youth who have dropped out of school 
before developing the work attitudes and habits and the personal qualities to 
make them employable, summer job programs for school age youth, and other 
measures to aid in the job adjustment of those youth who, for the most part, 
will not receive formal vocational, technical, or professional training. In 
cooperation with other Federal agencies, with educators, and with national and 
community Organizations, the Bureau focuses attention on measures that are 
needed to enable average and less gifted school-age youth to get and hold jobs 
when they leave school. 

By 1965 the number of youth 14 through 17 will have risen to more than 14 
million. Despite the increases in school enrollment it is estimated that one 1% 
million of these, mostly those 16 and 17 years of age, will not be attending 
school. 

These youth, plus the thousands who will have completed high school without 
job preparation, pose a serious problem to the Nation’s potential manpower and 
to themselves in a labor market where the demand for unskilled workers and la- 
borers is rapidly shrinking and the demand for trained workers is increasing. 

An example of recent activities of the Bureau in this area is the leaflet ad- 
dressed to employers, and designed to enlist their interest and cooperation in 
providing jobs under school-supervised programs. With the cooperation of 
trade associations this was widely circulated to employers. More than 155,000 
copies have been distributed ; 90,000 to employers, the remainder to school of- 
ficials and others. 

Information and opinion of school officials and others on the value of school 
and work programs gathered in 12 cities last summer will be used as a basis for 
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discussing with the Bureau’s Advisory Committee on Young Workers, further 
steps the Bureau should take, in cooperation with schools, to encourage such 
programs. 

During 1959 the Bureau’s publications on child labor and youth employment 
proved exceedingly popular, especially with educators who are increasingly 
using them to motivate students vocationally. For example, more than 100,000 
copies of Guidelines for Employment of Young Workers and nearly 50,000 
copies of Highlights on Young Workers, both published in 1958, were distributed. 
New publications were similarly in demand. These included a series of leaflets 
on such subjects as Child Workers in Agriculture, Planning Summer Job Pro- 
grams for School Youth, and Young Workers Under 18, a supplement to the 
earlier chart book of that title which has been widely used. 

The Bureau gave technical services in more than 2,500 instances to national 
organizations and others interested in youth-employment problems. Such 
services were: Advice to the National Child Labor Committee on community 
youth employment projects; aid to the Children’s Bureau in the preparation of 
the youth employment section of its publication, ‘A Look at Juvenile Delin- 
quency”; consultant service to the Office of Education on safety training and 
safety practices in programs for vocational education and industrial arts 
students. 

In carrying out its responsibilities under the FLSA for determining occupa- 
tions too hazardous for minors under 18, the Bureau examines the orders now in 
effect to assure that these are amended when changing conditions indicate need 
for modification. Illustrative of this are the 1959 amendments to three of the 
orders, requested by educators, to allow employment of vocational education 
students in the operation of certain machines under definite safeguards. 

Cooperative agreements with 47 States and jurisdictions for use of their em- 
ployment and age certificates as proof of age under the FLSA were continued. 

In carrying forward its program in the interest of young workers the Bureau 
has the counsel of an Advisory Committee on Young Workers, broadly repre- 
sentative of educators, labor and management, youth serving organizations, 
Federal agencies with closely related interests, and others. A report made by 
a recognized survey firm (Greenleigh Associates, Inc.) cites this committee as 
the one major effort being made by the Federal Government, in the area of 
youth employment, to achieve joint consultation between Federal governmental 
organizations concerned with the problem and the various national and civic 
organizations interested. 

The Bureau has actively participated in preparation for the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. It has supplied materials to State 
White House Conference committees, has shared in the preparation of back- 
ground papers on youth employment and on migrant children, and has aided in 
the preparation of a chart book setting forth facts on children and youth, 
issued by the Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth for con- 
ference use. 

In 1961 the Bureau will continue to focus attention on programs to aid youth, 
particularly potential dropouts and early school leavers, and to emphasize the 
positive aspects of legal regulations. Activities will be influenced by recom- 
mendations of the 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth and 
by those of the Bureau’s Advisory Committee on Young Workers, which will 
meet several weeks after the White House Conference. TIllustrative of ac- 
tivities being considered are a cooperative program with educators and trade 
union officials to develop greater interest in future craftsmen at the junior high 
school level. and the development of a publication discussing the relationship 
between child labor laws, employment and unemployment of youth, and juvenile 
delinquency. 


Mr. Mortey. I would like to make a very brief statement orally. 
Mr. Focarry. Go ahead. 


SUDGET REQUEST, 1961 


Mr. Mortey. We are requesting an appropriation of $2.376,000 for 
1961. This is a decrease of $112,009 from the amount available in the 
current year. 
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The Bureau’s activities consist of promotion of occupational safety, 
including an expanded program under the 1958 amendments to the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers Compensation Act; technical 
advice to State labor departments on labor law and administration; 
improvement of conditions of domestic migratory agricultural work- 
ers; protection of young workers; and registration and disclosure of 
data filed with the Department under the Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act. 

I would like to mention the two programs for which appropriations. 
were made available by Congress for the first time in May 1959. 


WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS DISCLOSURE ACT 


In accordance with Public Law 85-836, the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act, as of December 31, 1959, 133,000 welfare and pen- 
sion plans and 39,000 annual reports had been filed, and these docu- 
ments have been available for some time for review in the public docu- 
ment room which was set up as required by the legislation. There are 
considerably more people using those files as time goes on, and during 
the week of January 15, for example, there were 345 files reviewed, 
and up to that time 184 individuals had looked at 1,077 files. Approxi- 
mately 300 to 500 files are now being reviewed each week. 

The volume of correspondence and telephone inquiries concerning 
the legislation has far exceeded our expectations. Up to December 31, 
more than 8,300 letters and over 3,600 telephone inquiries have been 
received raising substantitive questions on the act’s provisions. As a 
public service, the Secretary of Labor authorized the development of 
advisory opinions, and these have been favorably received. You will 
remember in the legislation no authority was given the Secretary of 
Labor to make binding interpretations, and as a public service these 
advisory opinions have been issued from time to time. 

Those are the comments I would like to make about the welfare 
and pension plan. You may wish to ask questions at this time, or do 
you wish me to continue ¢ 

Mr. Fogarty. You go right ahead. 


MARITIME SAFETY PROGRAM 


Mr. Mor.iey. The other new program is the maritime safety pro- 
gram. Now we are completing the first year of activities under this 
act. Funds were made available in May 1959. Safety consultants 
have been recruited, trained, and assigned to the 17 port cities which 
in the past have accounted for about 85 percent of the accidents in the 
maritime industry. 

Following intensive contacts with maritime management and labor, 
ship repair and longshoremen’s safety codes have been completed and 
will appear in the Federal Register in the next few days. Our safety 
consultants are now making safety investigations as required under 
this legislation, and for the 3-month period ending December 31, over 
1,300 such contacts were made. Primary emphasis will be given to 
safety education and training, with enforcement measures held in 
reserve. We plan to conduct at least 1,500 training courses for mari- 
time workers during 1961. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


The Bureau is requesting an increase of $62,400 for a program of 
comparison of State safety codes with safety standards of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association. In order to assure workers of minimum 
safety, no matter in which State they work, uniformity of State 
industrial safety requirements is needed. 

In 1949 a study was made of state safety regulations which showed 
that inadequate coverage was provided for industrial hazards. We 
recently completed a sample study of five codes in the areas of demoli- 
tion, ladders, scaffolds, wall and floor openings, and sanitation. In 
such d: angerous areas as demolition we found that 45 of the 50 States 
either had no coverage at all in this area or very poor coverage. The 
coverage in the other four codes was not much better. 

With the funds requested, we propose an active four-point program 
to better these conditions on a continuing, long-range basis. 


STATE LABOR LEGISLATION 


During 1959, technical assistance was provided to 50 States and ter- 
ritories, personal consultation in 42 States on workmen’s compensation, 
child labor, minimum wage, wage collection, safety, and other legisla- 
tive areas. The Bureau has sponsored a series of regional conferences 
with State labor commissioners and officials of the U.S. Department of 
Labor to discuss problems of common concern. 

The Bureau worked with the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, the Council of State Governments, and State agencies 
on problems relating to radiation hazards, and provided suggested 
language for State legislation. 

The Bureau will continue in its program to encourage State action 
in improving their legislative programs. 


MIGRATORY LABOR 


The Bureau has continued its work with the States in an effort to 
improve the living and working conditions of domestic migratory 
agric ‘ultural wor kers. There are now 28 State committees. “A com- 
mittee was formed in Indiana within the last few weeks. Six new 
committees were formed in 1959. 

Positive actions are now taking place. Five approved pieces of 
legislation in Oregon, including $50,000 for education of migrant chil- 
dren; $175,000 appropriated in Ohio for migrant children: child care 
centers were set up in Maryland and Delaware, and Maryland adopted 
a code for the regulation of camp labor. 

There were other significant developments, and I think we can re- 
port, Mr. Congressman, that as a result of the activities of these 27 
committees, legislation is beginning to appear in many of the States. 


PROTECTING YOUNG WORKERS 


The Bureau has been directing its efforts in encouraging young 
people to complete their education, increasing interest in school work 
programs, and greater attention to ‘the slow-to-learn group. We have 
developed a series of pamphlets for those who are working with 
youngsters. ‘They have been well received. 
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We have been reviewing our responsibilities under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act for determining occupations too hazardous for minors 
under 18. This effort will be continued. 

We will continue to work with and solicit advice from our Advisory 
Committee on Young Workers. We expect many suggestions to be 
developed in the 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. 

That completes the statement I would like to make, Mr. Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Motley. 

Your appropriation for 1960 is $2,488,000. Your request for 1961, 
is $2,376,000, a net decrease of $112,000. 


REDUCTION IN WORKLOAD FOR WELFARE AND PENSION ACTIVITY 


There is a total decrease of $220,300, made up of $100,000 due to 
reduction in anticipated workload under the welfare and pension 
activity and nonrecurring expenses in 1960. 

What was your estimate of the workload when you prepared the 
1960 budget ? 

Mr. Mortey. When we originally prepared our 1960 budget and 
appeared before this committee, the estimate we had prepared was 
250,000 plans. Up to the present time 134,000 plans have been filed. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you anticipate will be the number by June 
30? 

Mr. Mortey. They are coming in at the rate of 300 to 400 a month. 
This is made up of new plans which have been established and plans 
which should have been filed by April 1, but which, either for lack 
of knowledge or some other reason, have been late in filing. 

I am sure the question is in your mind as to the difference between 
the 134,000 and the 250,000 that we had estimated. We feel that 
estimate was sound, but because of the lack of enforcement powers 
under the legislation it is extremely difficult for us to know who has 
or who has not filed under this legislation. We are unable to know 
the exact employers or labor organizations which have not filed. 

We have made a continuous effort to bring to the attention of the 
employers their responsibilities under this legislation. We have 
made checks of similar State legislation against our files, and have 
contacted those which have not appeared on our list. We have used 
various mailing lists which were available to us to bring to the at- 
tention of those who have responsibility under this law. As a result 
of that, we were able to secure filings from a number who had not 
filed as of April 1. 

We feel there are still many who have not filed in various fields— 
in the group insurance field and among the smaller employers rather 
than among the larger employers that have trust funds. We are 
continuing through trade publications, trade associations, and other 
means, to bring to the attention of these people their responsibility 

Mr. Focarry. How much was appropriated for this activity m 
1960 ? 

Mr. Morey. $670,000 was appropriated. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much are you going to spend ? 

Mr. Mortey. We are returning $100,000 we do not expect to obli- 
gate this year. 
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Mr. Fogarty. What will happen to that $100,000 ? 

Mr. Mor ey. Unless something unforeseen turns up as far as thig 
legislation is concerned, which we do not anticipate at the present 
time, that $100,000 will be returned to the Treasury. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS BETWEEN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focartry. What is the reason for this column, which I have not 
noticed in any other justification? I am looking at page 5 of the 
justifications. You have obligations by activities, 1960, positions and 
amounts. Then you have another column, “As adjusted,” positions 
and amount. Has this colurnn ever appeared before in these justifi- 
cations? 

Mr. Mortey. I do not know whether it has appeared in the Bureau 
of Labor Standards justifications. 

(P. 5 of the justifications follows :) 


U.S. Department of Labor—Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Standards 


Amounts available for re 









































au 1960 As adjusted | 1961 
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Mr. Focarry. Does it appear in any of the other justifications of 
the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Donson. No, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is so unusual about this Bureau that we have 
this new column ? 

Mr. Mortery. One of the items, activity No. 6, for example, “Regis- 
tration of labor union data,” was reduced from $ $56,400 to $12,700 be- 
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cause of the passage of the new legislation, under the labor-mana 
ment reporting and disclosures legislation which took over the 
responsibilities of this particular problem. So this item was reduced 
considerably in 1960, As we completed the work which was neces- 
sary on the part of our Bureau, we reduced the amount from $56,400 
to $12,700. You notice that item does not appear at all in 1961, as 
this responsibility has been discontinued. 

Mr. Focarry. How much money are you returning to the Treasury 
because of this reduction ? 

Mr. Mortry. The amount of money shows in the reduction of 
$12,700 for 1961, and in 1960 adjustments were made among other 
activities in the Bureau of Labor Standards. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that the usual procedure ? 

Mr. Mortey. We felt that it was necessary, because of the respon- 
sibilities of the Bureau of Labor Standards to make a number of ad- 
justments which appear on page 7, which describes all the adjustments 
made in the Bureau of Labor Standards. 

For example, we had to provide additional staff in the Director’s 
office and in Mr. Van Zant’s office to handle some of the additional 
work as a result of the welfare and pension operations and the mari- 
time safety. We made some transfers which we felt were for the bet- 
terment of the operation of the Bureau in transferring certain re- 
sponsibilities from one division to another. 

Mr. Focarry. Some of these things you are adjusting give increases 
to activities that you did not ask for a year ago. 

Mr. Mortey. The activities are not new for which we are using this 
money. For example— 

Mr. Foearry. No, they are not new, but you are just taking money 
from one activity and putting it into another with no request to or 
approval by Congress. In one instance you are increasing an activity 
for which you asked for an increase 2 or 3 years ago and Congress 
turned you down. 

Is that a fair statement or is it not? 

Mr. Mottry. No,I donotthink so. May TI explain? 

Mr. Focerry. You tell me where I am wrong, then. 

Mr. Mortry. For example, in “Protecting young workers and ad- 
vancing their employment opportunities,” which is increased from 
$94,000 to $116,000; we made some transfers from the Safety Division 
in order to step up our work in protecting young people in hazardous 
occupations. We have not been able to give that particular activity 
as much attention as we think it needs. 

Mr. Focrerry. You may not have given it as much attention as you 
think it needs but, if I remember correctly, not you, but your prede- 
cessor, asked for additional funds for this activity and was turned 
down 2 or3 yearsago. Isthat right? 

Mr. Morery. Not what I am talking about, Mr. Congressman. 
This activity was carried on to some extent in the Division of Safety, 
and in order to give this work the direction which I felt it needed in 
bringing our hazardous orders up to date and making it more appli- 
cable to present manufacturing methods and operations, this work has 
been intensified in the Child Labor Division. We feel that the 
number of accidents, particularly among young people, which have 
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taken place during the past year justifies the fact that we have made 
some adjustments within our Bureau in order to meet that situation, 

For example, in your own State of Rhode Island, within the past 
few weeks a situation came to our attention which I think typifies 
what has happened in a number of instances, A boy 17 years of age 
with 3 weeks’ experience was working on a sand hopper in one of the 
construction plants. He fell into the sand hopper and was smothered 
to death. An investigation of that accident. by your own department 
of labor in Rhode Island showed that that boy should not have been 
on top of the hopper. He should have remained at the bottom of the 
hopper. But the lack of experience and knowledge which these 
young people have proves to us that we must continuously look at the 
work which is being carried on and set up these protections through 
hazardous orders. 

Mr. Focarry. I am not saying that all of these things you are try- 
ing to do are not good, but this is a very peculiar justification you are 
presenting today. You have made these adjustments in any way you 
see fit and no explanation at all in the narrative of your justifications, 

Mr. Dodson, I am suprised that you let it happen i in this case. You 
have probably more experience than anybody else in Government in 
making up justifications and budgets and in supervising such work. 

Mr. Donson. Mr. C hairman, this adjusted column is to give you 
the factual picture of how we are operating this year. It differs a 
little from the way in which the estimates were submitted. Mr. 
Motley has been indicating that during the course of his administra- 
tion he has found problems which were formerly financed and oper- 
ated within the Safety Division could be better operated in the Child 
Labor Division. 

With regard to our request of several years ago for increased money 
in the Child Labor Division, we had a request, I think, for $75,000. 
It was directed to a study of the problems of dropouts from schools. 
I do not recall a request for any specific increase for safety pur- 
poses within the Child Labor Division. 

This is an administrative adjustment of a couple of jobs there— 
to place them more properly where they belong and where they can 
perform their functions more efficiently. 

Mr. Focarry. You did your best, Mr. Dodson, to minimize the 
changes which have been made, You say a couple of jobs. When 
you go from 12 to 32 in “Administration and management services”— 
that is more than a 100 percent change; that is a little more than 
just the adjustment of a couple of jobs. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Mortry. Here again, Mr. Congressman, these administrative 
and management positions have appe: red in other parts of the Bureau 
in the past. We felt it made better sense and better organization to 
show these positions where they actually were a part of “Administra- 
tion and management services.” For example, a part of the “Admin- 
istration and management services” is the preparation of our publi- 

cations. These positions formerly appeared in the activities “Im- 
proving State labor legislation, reducing industrial accidents, and pte: 
tecting young workers.” We have now placed them in “Administra 
tion and management services” where we think they properly wri 

Mr. Focarry. You adjusted that up from 12 to 32 for 1960, and 
now you are adjusting it down from 32 to 27 for 1961. 
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Mr. Mortey. Five of those positions were in the Office of the Sec- 
retary to give the additional assistance needed to handle the “Ac- 
counting” activities and “Payroll” activities and personnel work for 
“Safety and welfare and pension” which expanded our operations. 
These positions will appear in the Secretary’s 1961 budget. 

Mr. Foearry. That is something we will have to look for. This 
actually is not a reduction of $21,300, then, as far as the overall budget 
is concerned, 

Mr. Mot.ey. It is now in the Secretary’s budget. 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, I might add that when we get a new 
legislative program which comes after the budget has been submitted 
and we submit supplementals, we include in the one estimate the needs 
for all of the units of the Department. The same thing is true in 
the new Bureau of Labor-Management Reports. The supplemental 
estimate for the Bureau of Labor-Management Reports contains not 
only the needs for that Bureau but for the Solicitor’s Office and the 
overall departmental offices. This is a “Welfare and pension plan” 
adjustment. There were five jobs included for the “Welfare and 
pension plan” activity. 

Mr. Focarry. W hich shows a reduction here, but it actually is not 
a reduction. It is just a transfer of these positions. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Another adjustment you make is in “Reducing industrial accidents.” 
We go from 107 down to 100 positions. You have a worse record in 
this field now than you have had in 6 years. 

This is from the Department’s press release dated December 17: 

The all-manufacturing injury-frequency rate for the third quarter of 1959 was 
13.4—the highest since 1953—according to preliminary reports compiled by the 
U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

This rate was 14 percent above the third quarter of 1958, when disabling 
injuries were occuring at the rate of 11.8 per million man-hours worked in manu- 
facturing. 

The gradual downward trend in injury-frequency rates in manufacturing 
apparently had run its course by mid-1958. 

The Bureau of Labor Standards has been bragging about the won- 
derful job they have been doing in cutting down these accident rates, 
and T have used the figures that you have given me to justify larger 
spares. Now, we find that this trend has been rev ersed, and 
also in the face of that you have adjusted the amount for this activity 
downward. What isthe reason for that ? 


TRANSFER OF YOUTH SAFETY FUNCTIONS TO DIVISION OF CHILD LABOR 
AND YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Mortry. I would like to talk to those two points. The adjust- 
ment which takes place in our second column, which shows 107 to 100 
positions, is made up of the items I talked to you about a moment ago, 
of having the hazardous occupations work done in the Child Labor 
Division, which really is not a reduction of the number of people we 
are devoting to the safety work; and the other is the transfer of the 
people who are doing our public ation work and formerly charged to 
“Reducing industrial accidents,” being transferred to “Administra- 
tionand management services.” 
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So actually there is no reduction in our efforts in our safety 
program. 

Mr. Foearry. It certainly is if you took two or three people away 
from this activity and put them on the “Child accident” program in- 
stead of keeping them on the “Industrial accident” program. 

Mr. Moriey. They are doing the same accident prevention work, 
Mr. Congressman 

Mr. Focarry. They are not working in industry, are they ¢ 

Mr. Morey. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. These children ? 

Mr. Mortey. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. What is your definition of a child? What do you call 
children ¢ 

Mr. Mortey. Under 18 years of age for hazardous work. For ex- 
ample, an employee in one of these position that I am talking about is 
presently siskinn a study of the demolition industry to determine 
whether the Secretary of Labor should set up a hazardous-occupations 
order covering work in demolition. As you know, this is one of the 
most dangerous industries we have. Before we set up such an order we 
have been doing field work to determine the need for it. One of these 
men has also been studying the operations of circular saws, bandsaws, 
and guillotines to see whether our hazardous-occupations order on the 
use of that kind of equipment on some kinds of material should be 
extended to cover all kinds of material. 

You see, the persons who are doing this work are actually working 
on the reduction of accidents, but I felt in order to get the best results 
in this field I would have to tie this safety work to my youth program 
in order to determine the extent to which the Secretary should amend 
or extend his hazardous occupations orders in order to reduce the num- 
ber of accidents among young people. 

You see, we are doing the same work but I think are getting better 
results by intensifying our efforts in that particular field. 

Mr. Foearry. Will you supply for the record the results you have 
obtained as a result of this transfer. 

Mr. Mortey. I shall be glad to do that. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


With transfer of the youth safety functions of the Bureau to the Division of 
Child Labor and Youth Employment, the youth employment program is now 
centered in one division of the Bureau. The following are the major highlights 
of accomplishments in youth safety which have been made since transfer of 
these functions: 

1. Three of the Federal hazardous occupations orders, which set an 18-year 
age minimum for employment, were amended to allow exemptions, under specified 
safeguards, for 16- and 17-year-old trainees to work part time under vocational 
education programs. This action was taken in consultation with education 
officials who stated that the amendments would facilitate the devolopment of 
vocational education programs in the areas covered by these orders. 

2. An investigation is nearing completion to determine whether the operation 
of circular saws, bandsaws, and guillotine shears is too hazardous for 16- and 
17-year-old employees. Such machines are already covered by hazardous orders 
when used on wood and paper, and present indications are that these machines 
are too hazardous for young workers regardless of the material being processed. 

3. An investigation is also being made of the wrecking and demolition indus- 
try, and there appears to be general agreement that work in this area is too 
hazardous for youth under 18. 
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4. A survey was made to determine whether occupations in poultry processing 
plants are too hazardous for 16- and 17-year-old workers. As a result of this 
survey, it was decided that a hazardous oceupations order was not warranted. 

5. As a direct result of promotional efforts by the Division of Child Labor and 
Youth Employment, the U.S. Commissioner of Education convened a national 
conference in April 1959 to find ways to make the development of safety con- 
sciousness in school shop students a more definite part of their educational 
process. The Division worked with the Office of Education and other education 
groups in planning for this conference and in developing the conference recom- 
mendations. Implementation of these recommendations will be discussed at the 
1960 President’s Conference on Occupational Safety. 

6. A leaflet, ‘We're Never Too Young To Learn Safety,” was developed and 
published for distribution to youth taking their first jobs to acquaint them with 
measures they can take to protect themselves from some of the common accident 
hazards they will find in going to work. This leaflet has proved so popular with 
schools, industries, safety councils, labor unions, and others, that it has been 
necessary to reprint additional copies. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Mortry. May I speak a moment to the other question you 
raised on the increase in the accident rate ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. Is this quotation right? 

Mr. Morey. That is a correct statement. I spent considerable 
time yesterday with Mr. Ewan Clague, who is Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, and Mr. Frank McElroy, who has charge of accident 
reporting, because I knew you would have an interest in this partic- 
ular question. The rate of accidents has been rising. We believe it is 
due to two factors: One is the increase in production and the increase 
inemployment which has taken place in the last 6 to9 months. When 
you have an increase in employment you are in many cases placing 
new, unskilled workers on the job, and the natural result is that the 
accident rate will increase. 

We have a continuing problem, Mr. Congressman, in the matter of 
training in the field of industrial accidents. For example, some ma- 
terial which Mr. Mitchell will release within the next 10 days shows 
that in the period 1960 to 1970, there will be 26 million young workers 
coming into the labor force because of the tremendous growth of pop- 
ulation. That means a continuing problem of training in order to 
keep the accident rate reduced. 

The President has called the Occupational Safety Conference in 
Washington for March 1, 2, and 3. We expect between 3,000 and 
5,000 manufacturers, labor union representatives, and educators to 
convene in Washington to study this problem, This matter of the 
upturn in the accident rate will be one of the prime items to be dis- 
cussed at this conference. 

Mr. Foearry. I do not think you have given a very good explana- 
tion of this increase in the accident rate. You do not seem to be 
too sure of yourself about it. I think it is a serious matter myself. 
This trend has been downward for 8 or 10 years, and then all at once 
not only has it leveled off but it has increased by 15 percent. It does 
not seem to me that increased employment would cause that. Em- 
ployment was increasing during most of the last 6 years while the 
accident rate was going down. 

Mr. Mortry. We think it is a very serious matter, too, Mr. Con- 
gressman. 
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WEAKNESS IN STATE SAFETY CODES 


Mr. Focarry. What are you doing about it? 

Mr. Mortry. We are doing many things about it. The proposal 
which we are making in this ‘budget—this request for comparison of 
State codes—is a very definite action to do something about it. We 
feel that in order to make the progress which should be made in re- 
ducing industrial accidents, the one thing that must be done is for the 
States to strengthen their safety departments. This comparison we 
made of State codes now in effect in the States proves to us that they 
do not have the material available in the States to do an adequate job 
in the safety field. 

Mr. Fosarry. It has taken you people a long time to find that out. 

Mr. Mortey. We have realized for a considerable length of time 
that this is the case. We have been carrying on meetings with State 
labor commissioners. One of the items we have been stressing: 

Mr. Focarry. What are we going to do? Talk about it for 10 
more years? 

Mr. Morey. No, sir. We are asking for funds for this purpose 
to make this comparison of State codes. The administration has 
under consideration legislation for a grant-in-aid program for State 
safety departments. That legislation has been introduced before. 
The administration is considering introducing it again. 

Mr. Foearry. I thought this administration was trying to get away 
from grant-in-aid programs. 

Mr. Mortry. I say it is only receiving consideration by the admin- 
istration at the present time. But if it is adopted by the administra- 
tion, it is one way in which the States can strengthen their safety 
programs. 

We feel, Mr. Congressman, if we make this comparison of State 
codes on the same basis that we made this study of the five codes, we 
can put into a form 

Mr. Focarry. What codes did you say? 

Mr. Mortry. We made a study of the demolition, ladders, scaffolds, 
and so forth, to see how well they compared with the American Stand- 
ards Code which is considered as the best method for measuring the 
type of code which should be available in the States. We feel that 
by making the comparison of 30 or more of these codes we can place 
in the hands of the State labor departments, State legislators, unions, 
and management, specific information on what must be done in each 
State to bring their safety program up to what would be considered 
adequate. 

We have a chart here which shows exactly the situation as far as 
these five codes which we have done on a pilot basis. We shall be 
glad to place this in the record. 

Mr. Focarty. Put it in the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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HISTORY OF REQUEST FOR ACCIDENT PREVENTION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Foearry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for this 
activity ? 

Mr. Morttry. The amount of money the Bureau approved for us 
is exactly the amount we requested. 

Mr. Dopson. The Department’s request in connection with ceilings 

yas an increase. We requested $2,703,700. 

Mr. Fogarty. No; I am talking about this particular activity for 
industrial accidents. 

Mr. Morttey. They gave us what we asked for. 

Mr. Fogarty. What did you ask the Department for ? 

Mr. Mottey. The same amount. 

Mr. Foearry. So even though accidents increased by nearly 15 per- 
cent, you did not ask for any additional amount. This is all you 
asked for ? 

Mr. Mortey. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is all you asked the Department for ? 

Mr. Mortey. This information, of course, came out after we had 
prepared our material for Mr. Dodson’s office and had presented our 
information to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean the Bureau of Labor Statistics is that far 
behind ? 

Mr. Mortry. No. This information I have here on the increase in 
the accident rate, while it is available in the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, actually has not been published in this form. 

Mr. Foearry. It was published in December, so it must have been 
known for a little time before that. 

Mr. Donson. The first of October was our deadline for getting our 
estimates to the Bureau of the Budget. 


SAFETY REQUIREMENTS OF AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Focarry. It does not look like a very good picture to me. Here 
we have the accident rate increasing substantially and you are re- 
maining at almost the same level in this activity. 

How are these safety requirements of the American Standards As- 
sociation arrived at ? 

Mr. Mortey. Mr. Gidel, the Chief of our Safety Division, has 
worked with the American Standards Association in the preparation 
of this material. Perhaps, Mr. Gidel, you could speak to that point. 

Mr. Gipet. Mr. Chairman, the American Standards Association has 
several standards boards, one of which is a safety standards board, 
its membership representing various segments of industry and various 
hazards-involving machinery, operations, material, and the like. 
Through these voluntary committees made up of experts from all 
over the country—representatives of key industrial concerns—they 
have developed a series of about 140 American safety standards. 
They are distributed throughout the country for approval and com- 
ment, and once there is a consensus arrived at, they are adopted as 
American safety standards. 

These are the only recognized groups of standards in the country 
as far as being developed through expertise and through the national 
process of getting a consensus. 
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Our policy has been that we should promote, and we have been 
promoting, the adoption by States of American safety standards for 
two reasons. The first reason is to make sure that we have some- 
thing which is recognized as being developed by people who have 
the know-how in the area and, second, to promote some means of 
uniformity, nationwide, based on these standards which have been 
developed by people who know the problems involved. Our work 
with the States in their code work and legislation has been to en- 
courage the adoption of American safety standards. 

As one example of the State picture in comparison with one of the 
standards, this [indicating chart] is a study we made on scaffolds, 
the American safety standard on scaffolds. These [indicating] are 
designations by States as to how the State requirements compare with 
this standard. You can see that the green marks here [indicating] 
show the States which have regulations identical with the ASA stand- 
ard. The blank spots [indicating] are where there are no regulations 
at all. This little “X” mark [indicating] is where they are more re- 
strictive than the standards. The red marks are where they are less 
restrictive than the standards. So you can see by just the scaffolds 
standards in the construction field one example of the picture across 
the country in the States as far as safety regulations. 

We feel that out of this group of about 140 safety standards—we 
have not studied this completely yet—20 to 30 should form the basis 
for a minimum safety code or regulation in any State, to provide—— 

Mr. Focarry. You are talking about the American Standards 
Association, or the Bureau of Labor Standards? 

Mr. Gipev. Out of the 144 safety standards which have been de- 
veloped by the American Standards Association. In this project 
we are going to make a study and there are about 20 to 30 of these 
which we feel every State should have under some regulations to form 
a bare minimum for workers and industry, to provide at least a mini- 
mum standard of safety in the workplace in every State in the Union. 

When we have a standard or a guide on the books to go by, then we 
can provide staffs, training, and so on, to help follow the guides which 
have been established. 

Mr. Fogarry. What did the Bureau of Labor Standards do 10 or 
11 years ago in developing standards? 

Miss McConnetui. That was under the Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are they still up to date? 

Miss McConnetx. Yes. They have been revised within the last 
couple of years. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are they still being used ? 

Miss McConne tt. Yes. 


LENGTH OF PROJECT TO IMPROVE STATE SAFETY CODES 


Mr. Fogarty. How long will this project take? Will that be a non- 
recurring project ? 

Mr. Mortry. We feel it should be a continuing project. It will 
take us about 2 years to cover the 30 standards Mr. Gidel just talked 
about. Then we feel in order to get the best results from this project 
we should continue work with the State labor departments in helping 
them in their activities to bring their own codes up to the standards 
set by the American Standards Association. 
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MIGRATORY LABOR 





Mr. Focarry. How many States have migratory labor committees? 
Mr. Mortey. Twenty-eight. There were 27 by December 31. 


Mr. Focarry. Are they all active? 


Mr. Mortey. Some are more active than others, of course. 


Mr. Fogarty. Will you put that list in the record ? 
Mr. Mortry. Yes. 
(The information requested follows :) 


STATE MIGRATORY LABOR COMMITTEES 


Committee 


Arizona Governor’s Advisory Committee on Seasonal Farm 
Labor 


Gabechae’ Sabiedepastinental Coamnistes on iaasanory Labor____ 
Delaware Governor’s Committee on Migratory Labor 
Florida Committee on Migrant Agricultural Labor_-_ 
faano: muerecry Labor OCommitteec.......<._—... ~~~... 
Illinois Committee on Agricultural Migrant Workers of the 

Illinois Commission on Children__........_...__...______- 
Governor’s Committee for the Regulation and Study of Migra- 

ROE Re 50h i i i Bs ie tigi emitter ik mse 
Massachusetts Governor’s Committee on Migratory Labor____ 
Michigan Interagency Committee on Migratory Labor________- 
Minnesota Farm and Migratory Labor Advisory Committee 
Nebraska Governor’s Committee on Migratory Labor________- 
New .Jcnsey Mirrant Labor BureQu..c.4-see co cck cose n nu 
New York State Interdepartmental Committee on Farm and 

Ne ne ence edie ceuniucansiseen anes ait on chtmrencel 
North Carolina Committee on Migratory Labor_____-_________ 
North Dakota Governor’s Migratory Farm Labor C ommittee___ 
Ohio Governor’s Committee on Migrant Labor ________-_____~- 
Oregon Governor’s Interagency Committee on Agricultural 

Neen ee ee ee aces a 
Pennsylvania Governor’s Committee on Migratory Labor____ = 
Rhode Island Study Commission on Migratory Labor__________- 
South Carolina Committee for Development and Improvement 

TI dk ns wept 
Tennessee Governor’s Committee on Migr atory OS ee a 
Texas Council on Migrant Labor____-_~_- ee 
Virginia State Farm Labor Advisory Committee thle ied berovecs acer mantel 
Washington Subcommittee on Migratory Labor___.___.-----_- 
West Virginia Interdepartmental Committee on Migratory 

a ns 
Wisconsin State Migrant Committee 


When appointed 


June 1956. 
May 1959. 
April 1958. 
March 1957. 
November 1957, 
January 1956, 


March 1955. 


May 1959. 
October 1959, 
March 1952. 
1956. 

August 1959. 
April 1945. 


1943. 

1954. 

May 1958. 
March 1956. 


December 1957. 
December 1952. 
April 1958. 


July 1954. 
May 1959. 
June 1957. 
May 1959. 
June 1958. 


June 1959. 
January 1950. 
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Mr. Foearry. Is it true that some States without committees are 
doing a better job than some with committees ? 

Mr. Mortey. I would not say that that is a correct statement, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Focarry. Some people have made that statement. 

Mr. Mortey. In several States without committees, the various gov- 
ernment agencies have been quite active. 

We feel that when you have a committee that is devoting its time 
to this effort you get more action. 

Mr. Focarry. What about California and Arizona? 

Mr. Mortey. California is contemplating the establishment of a 
committee. The new Governor has had it under consideration and we 
expect to hear from him shortly. 

Mr. Foearry. I thought California was doing quite a bit in this 
field without a committee. 

Mr. Mortey. They are. 

Mr. Foearry. I have been told they are doing a much better job 
without a committee than some States with a committee. 

I refer now to the migratory workers. 

Mr. Mortry. That is difficult to measure. You have to start from 
a situation which prevailed in that State before the migratory worker 
proble m became as serious as it is now. You had many communities 
in California that always have taken an interest in this particular 
problem so it is natural that they would make progress. 

Mr. Focarry. It has been a problem for some years. This is nothing 
new. 

Mr. Morttry. This chart shows the States now that have migratory 
labor committees. We feel that not more than 10 more States need 
committees because of the size of their migratory labor problem. We 
would like to place that in the record if you would care to have it. 

Mr. Foearry. I think we should. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Focarry. Whatabout Arizona? 

Mr. Morey. Arizona has a migratory labor committee. 

Miss McConnetu. Their committee is now in the process of being 
reorganized. It is being appointed by the new Governor. 

Mr. Focarry. What happened to it? 

Miss McConnetu. Sometimes when an administration changes the 
Governor wishes to reconstitute the committee. That is what hap- 
pened in Arizona. 


STATE LEGISLATION REGARDING MIGRATORY LABOR 


Mr. Focarry. What States have passed laws during the last year 
or two to help on this problem ? 

Mr. Mottry. A number of States have passed legislation. Oregon 
had five new laws placed on the statute books covering farm labor 
contractors and providing for registration of crew leaders, the regu- 
lation of labor camps and of transportation, also made money avail- 
able for educational purposes, and established a permanent inter- 
agency committee on agricultural labor. 

There were a number of other States that provided money for 
education. I havea list of them here. 

Mr. Focarry. Put that in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR MIGRANTS, 1959 


In 1959, we know of summer schools for migrants in eight States. 

Colorado: Five schools held, State financed. Also, a 3-year research in 
action program on migrant education is being carried on. 

New York: Schools in five communities, State financed. 

Pennsylvania: Demonstration school operated by Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity in Potter County. Bill introduced to provide State funds for migrant 
schools defeated in 1959. 

New Jersey: Three schools supported by legislative appropriation. 

Michigan: Demonstration school in Van Buren County, financed by private 
funds. 


Minnesota: Two summer boarding schools for migrant children, Monday 
through Friday, financed by Crookston diocese of the Catholic Church. 

Oregon: Two 6-week programs in Independence and Eola, financed by the 
State, from $50,000 appropriation. 


Ohio: One school at Curtice in Ottawa County, partly financed by the Eliza- 
beth McGee Foundation, the United Churchwomen, and the Stokely-Van Camp 
Co. Appropriation of $175,000 was made for the biennium to reimburse local 
school districts for education of migrants in regular schools, and to expand 
and finance the summer school program. 

Miss McConnetx. There was more legislative activity in 1959 than 
there has been in any year since we have been following this field of 
migratory labor. 


AVERAGE INCOME OF MIGRATORY WORKER 


Mr. Focarry. What is the average annual income of the migratory 
worker ? 

Miss McConnetv. The latest figure from the Department of Agri- 
culture study shows $859 for 1957. 

Mr. Foearry. It is going up, then ? 

Miss McConne ut. It has gone down a little. In 1956 it was a little 
higher. 

Mr. Focarry. I recall your saying it was around $500 at one time. 

Miss McConne ut. Yes, it has gone up from that. 

Mr. Foacarry. In fact, it was even lower than $500 ? 

Miss McConnetx. Just under that, I think. 
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COMMUNITY PROJECTS FOR MIGRATORY LABOR 


Mr. Focarry. What happened to that plan you told us about in Tl- 
linois? Has that developed in other States? Has it been successful ? 

Miss McConnetu. The Hoopston, Ill., project has not been ex- 
tended, but, many other communities have developed community proj- 
ects along that line. 

One of the most. active ones in that field has been in Minnesota. 
Practically all of the States working in this field have developed some 
community projects. 

Mr. Focarry. Please place some more information in the record on 
the one concerning Minnesota and any others you think deserve special 
mention. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Another community enterprise was in Bay City, Mich., where cooperative 
efforts of State, local, and national agencies made possible a demonstration 
school for migrant children supervised by the State department of public in- 
struction. A study was made in Bay and Van Buren Counties that showed a 
high degree of retardation among the migrant children. State education offi- 
cials and others recognized the need for extra schooling for these children. 
In 1955 a pilot project, financed by private funds, was carried on with the hope 
that public funds would be allotted to continue the school. These have not 
been made available but seven summer schools in southern Michigan were spon- 
sored by the Detroit Council of Catholic Women in 1959 

Pennsylvania and Ohio each had a pilot school in 1959. State supported 
summer schools were carried on in several other States, including Colorado, 
New York, New Jersey, and Oregon. In 1959 the Ohio Legislature appropri- 
ated $175,000 for aid to school districts for migrant education for the biennium: 
Pennsylvania provided for State aid to local school districts of $1 a day per 
child enrolled in regular school not to exceed $40 per child a year. 

In addition to schools, several States have carried on other community projects 
for migrant families such as the weekend centers in Texas, Arkansas, and in 
Tennessee which were set up in downtown buildings for welcoming migrants 
when they came to town to shop and visit on Saturdays and Sundays. 

Several States have had child care centers. The Migrant Ministry of the 
National Council of Churches had about 17 centers in 10 States in 1959. In 
recent years, some day care centers have been financed primarily by public 
funds. New York had 11 in 1959; Pennsylvania, 6; Virginia, 2; Maryland, 1: 
and Iowa, 1. 

Tn a few States some public health services have been made available to 
migrants, usually to prevent the spread of communicable diseases. 

In 1949, when the Fair Labor Standards Act made it illegal for children under 
16 to work in agriculture during school hours, many of the people in Hollan- 
dale, Minn., who had not considered the problem of children of migrants who 
came into their community before became very much concerned. They said 
these migrant children should be in school like other youngsters. 

Local school officials, church groups, growers, and those who recruited work- 
ers, therefore, joined in an educational campaign to make room from the mi- 
grant children in the schools and to see that they attended. The clergy urged 
their congregations to tell their migrant employees that all school-age children 
should be in school. The local newspaper helped people to look at the needs 
of migrants and their children, including schooling. Children began to go to 
school. Extra teachers were hired and bus transportation arranged. The 
school lunch division of the State department of education made special alloca- 
tions of surplus foods. In the second year when crops were better, most of the 
migrant families were able to pay for the lunches served to their children. 

The project has grown. Health clinics for migratory workers have now been 
held for several years. Expectant mothers and children receive medical exami- 
nations and other health assistance. A tuberculin testing service was provided 
for migrant workers which was a prototype for a State program. 

This community program, in and around Hollandale, which started when an 
interested group of people banded together to get the migrant children into 
school, has attracted nationwide attention. 
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Mr. Focarry. Are they doing anything in New England along 
these lines ? 

Miss McConne.t. There has not been too much activity in the New 
England area. The impact of migrant workers in the New England 
area is not as great as in other parts of the country. Rhode Island 
has a study committee which was established by the legislature, 
Massachusetts also has a State committee. 

Mr. Focarry. That is over a year old, I think. 

Miss McConne tu. Yes; but it has to make its first report yet. I 
talked to the chairman of the Rhode Island committee a week or two 
ago and he said they were making a progress report to the legislature 
on the 15th of February. Dr. Eckstrom a former professor of eco- 
nomics at the State university, is the chairman. 

Mr, Foearry. Mr. Denton? 


STATE LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. Denon. Several years ago you had a model workmen’s com- 
pensation law. ‘The Government adopted it. What success have you 
had in having other States adopt it ? 

Mr. Mortey. Referring to the model law ? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Mortey. None of the States have adopted it in toto, but there 
has been considerable progress on the part of the States in making 
amendments to their workmen’s compensation laws in the past year. 
We have a list of the States that amended their laws last year. 

Mr. Denton. Will you insert that in the record ? 

Mr. Mortey. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


States WHICH PASSED WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION DURING THE 
1959 LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS 


Alaska Maryland Oklahoma 
Arkansas Massachusetts Oregon 
California Minnesota Pennsylvania 
Colorado Missouri Rhode Island 
Connecticut Montana South Dakota 
Delaware Nebraska Tennessee 
Florida Nevada Texas 
Hawaii New Hampshire Utah 

Idaho New Jersey Vermont 
Illinois New Mexico Washington 
Indiana New York West Virginia 
Iowa North Carolina Wisconsin 
Kansas North Dakota Wyoming 
Maine Ohio Puerto Rico 


The Bureau promotes improvements in State labor laws by giving technical 
advice and assistance to State agencies, organized labor, and other groups. 
Examples of types of assistance furnished to States: 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


1. California: The San Francisco AFL-CIO asked that the Bureau make an 
analysis of the California workmen’s compensation law and prepare suggested 
language that would amend present deficiencies. Also, the Central Labor 
Council of San Francisco submitted a proposed revision of the California work- 
men’s compensation law to us for review and comment. 
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9, Oregon: A representative of the Bureau met with the Oregon Industrial 
Accident Commission and their advisory committee and advised regarding a 
desirable revision and broadening of their second injury fund provisions. Fol- 
lowing this discussion legislation was presented to the 1959 session of the 
legislature and enacted and the fund was broadened. 

3. Puerto Rico: At the request of the labor commissioner of Puerto Rico 
suggested language was prepared to amend their law to provide full coverage 
of occupational diseases. A bill to provide for such coverage was enacted by 
the Puerto Rico Legislature in 1959. 

Mr. Denton. Some organizations complained because you had pro- 
mulgated this model law. Do you have anything to say about that? 

Mr. Moriry. We feel the basic elements of the model law were 
extremely worth while and valuable to all people who were interested 
in the improvement of workmen’s compensation legislation. 

Mr. Denton. You think those opposed were not interested in im- 
provement of workmen’s compensation ? 

Mr. Morttey. I wouldn’t put it quite that way. I think everyone is 
entitled to his opinion on workmen’s compensation. This model legis- 
lation was developed by Mr. Larson, who at that time was Under 
Secretary of Labor, and is considered as one of the outstanding experts 
in the field. 

MIGRATORY LABOR IN INDIANA 


Mr. Denron. You said Indiana established a new commission. 
What was that on? 

Mr. Mortry. On migratory workers, within the last 2 weeks. 

Mr. Denton. They are not on the map you have. 

Mr. Mortry. No. This map was as of October 1959 and this com- 
mittee was established during the month of January. 

Mr. Denton. Who established the committee? 

Mr. Mortey. The Governor. The commissioner of labor is a member 
of that committee. 

Mr. Denton. I do not know of any large number of migratory 
farmworkers in Indiana. Do you have any figures to show that? 

Mr. Morey. Not with me, but we can get those figures for you. 
The number of migratory workers in Indiana is not as large as in 
many of the States. You know you have astream of vegetable workers 
who go through Indiana up into Michigan, Wisconsin, ‘and Minnesota. 

(NotE.—The peak number of agricultural migrants employed in Indiana was 
7,000 according to reports of the Bureau of Employment Security.) 

Mr. Denon. We have some fruit, tomatoes, and packing plants 
for them. 

Mr. Mortry. And cucumbers and pickles. 

Mr. Denton. We have mostly corn and hogs. 

Mr. Mortey. That is right. 


REDUCING INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Denton. I do not quite understand this chart. I refer to your 
pages 1-5, in reducing industrial accidents it seems you have seven new 
employees. Is that right? 

Mr. Mortry. Seven new employees are requested for 1961 which is 
for this comparison of codes we were talking about. 

Mr. Denton. You reduced it seven the year before. 
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Mr. Morey. Actually it was not a reduction. It was a reassign. 
ment of people to divisions where I thought we could get greater 
results in the work they were doing. 

Mr. Denton. But you are asking for seven new employees to do 
this kind of work in particular for the coming year. 

Mr. Morttey. For comparison of State codes, yes. 


CONSOLIDATION OF ACTIVITIES UNDER NEW LABOR LAW 


Mr. Denton. Take item No. 7, “Registration and disclosure of 
welfare and pension plans.” I thought a new agency had been set up 
which took charge of that because of new labor legislation. 

Mr. Mortey. That is different legislation and perhaps Mr. Gil- 
hooley, Assistant Secretary, responsible for both programs, will talk 
to that point. 

Mr. GrmHootry. As you know, there are two separate laws. One is 
the reporting on welfare and pension plans 

Mr. Denton. Passed the year before last ? 

Mr. GitHootry. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Did we not repeal that by the law we passed in the last 
session ? 

Mr. GriHootry. No, sir. They cover different areas. The respon- 
sibility for administration of the welfare and pension plan law was 
put in the Bureau of Labor Standards. The responsibility for the 
administration of the new labor law was put with a new Bureau, the 
Bureau of Labor-Management Reports. 

The subject matter reported on here covers two different areas. 
The new labor law has to do with the relationships between—— 

Mr. Denton. Employer and employee. 

Mr. GrtHootery. The labor unions and the union member and tosome 
extent the relationships between the employer, labor union, and the 
union member. 

The welfare and pension law has to do with contributions that are 
made by the labor union, by the employer, either individually or 
jointly to pension and welfare funds. 

Mr. Denton. Did not this labor legislation of the last session cover 
the same things? 

Mr. GitHootey. No, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Would it not be better to put both reporting agencies 
under one agency ? 

Mr. GitHootry. This is a matter that the Secretary has under con- 
sideration. We have had some difficulty in getting organized to meet 
our responsibilities under the new labor law. This, however, was a 
going program, and it was felt that rather than complicate the organi- 
zational problems of the new Bureau at this time we would continue 
this activity in the Bureau of Labor Standards and organize the new 
Bureau on its own feet. Ultimately the decision might be made ad- 
ministratively to put both programs in the same new Bureau. 

Mr. Denton. The new legislation does deal with reporting pension 
and welfare funds, does it not? 
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Mr. Gu.HooLey. There are elements of overlap but to a very minor 
degree. When the labor unions report their financial activities, where 
they have established pension and welfare plans for their own em- 
ployees, some reports under the new law might be duplicative of the 
reports we received under the old law, but it 1s of a minor nature. 

Mr. Denron. Of course, you are requiring $514 million to enforce 
this new law. 

Mr. GitHootey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Do you initiate the activity with the States or is it 
generated usually by the States making a request of you? 
~ Mr. Mortey. Generally, the States initiate requests for technical 
assistance, which might come from the legislators of the States, from 
management, from labor, or several of the agencies. We work with 
them closely. 

Mr. Ceperserc. You attend their various conferences ? 

Mr. Mortey. Yes, wedo. Weare very active with the association 
of governmental labor officials and workmen’s compensation adminis- 
trators. 

TRANSFER OF FUNDS BETWEEN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Ceprerserc. I share the chairman’s concern, although some of 
these adjustments you made within your Department might be justi- 
fied. It is difficult for this committee to act as wisely. When you 
find the action you have taken has been changed or modified in some 
way, the action you originally took, it would not indicate you might 
have been as wise as you should have been. 

Mr. Mortey. I appreciate the question you raise and the question 
which the chairman raised. I became Director of this Bureau a year 
ago. At the time the appropriation was presented to Congress this 
work was relatively new tome. As I became more experienced in the 
operation I felt administrative changes within the Bureau would 
bring about better results. 

Inasmuch as they were not actually changing their work but doing 
the same work under a different setup I felt it would bring better 
results. 

Mr. CrperserG. I recognize there is certainly a need for flexibility 
within a man’s organization. If he is tied down so he cannot move 
when he sees something should be done, that is becoming too rigid. 
On the other hand, however, it makes it a little academic for us some- 
times to go through these appropriations when we find they are 
changed later on, anyway. 

Where do you go for your authority to make these changes? 

Mr. Mortry. Mr. Dodson and my supervisor, Mr. Gilhooley. Pri- 
marily it is Mr. Dodson on fiscal matters. 

I think there is another point that should be made here concerning 
the question you raise. If this Bureau had spent more money than 
had been appropriated it would be serious but where we were just 
transferring money within money that you had made available, and 
spent it for the same general subject but doing it under different 
supervision within the same Bureau, we did not feel we were going 
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contrary to the decisions that you had made when you granted the 
appropriation to us. 

Mr. Focarry. The point I made was that this was an unusual pro- 
cedure. I didn’t see it or know anything about it until I sat down 
here this morning. 

I noticed you are not trying to hide it, you set it forth very plainly 
in this table of figures, but in the narrative explanation of these figures 
there is nothing regarding these adjustments. 


REDUCTION OF REGISTRATION AND WELFARE PLAN DATA ACTIVITIES 


Also I tried to make a point regarding the money you are not using 
in the registration and welfare plan data. 

You justified this appropriation of $703,000 on the basis of 250,000 
filings and then you adjusted that to $570,500 on the basis of 140,000 
filings. 

Then you said you have shifted some of these positions into Admin- 
istration and Management Services. How many positions are in- 
volved and how much money is involved ? 

Mr. Van Zant. There are nine jobs in Reports and Public Service 
which formerly had been charged elsewhere in activity 8. 

Mr. Focarty. I refer to activity 7. How many jobs did you trans- 
fer from that into Administration and Management Services? 

Mr. Van Zant. $11,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. That $11,000- 

Mr. Van Zant. You remember the $21,300 for the Secretary’s Office, 
also. That isalso part of that. 

Mr. Foearty. How much? 

Mr. Van Zant. It is hard to pin it down because it came from both 
Safety and Welfare and Pension. It would be around $11,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. So, all told you are spending about $600,000 for 
registration and welfare plan work. Based on your justifications of 
a year ago of 250,000 filings as against 140,000 filings now, there is 
about a 45-percent decrease. You do not show that much decrease 
in funds. 

Mr. Mortry. If I may give you the full story: When we appeared 
before this committee a year ago and requested funds for the welfare 
and pension fund we asked for $895,000 to cover 250,000 plans. We 
had some discussion about that, as to whether it would be sufficient. 

The judgment of this committee reduced that amount to $703,000, 
By the time we appeared before the Senate we realized that the number 
of filings under this law would not reach 250,000, so we did not appeal 
to the Senate for any restoration of the money that you reduced from 
our appropriation, so we had $703,000. 

Then immediately, upon receipt of the money, we set $100,000 in 
reserve in order to bring the actual expenditures down to the number 
of filings that had been received. 

Then for 1961, because of nonrecurring expenses, we are further 
reducing it to $523,000. 
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TRANSFER TO OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Ceperserc. How much did you transfer to the Secretary’s 
Office ? 

Mr. Mortey. $21,300. 

Mr. CeperserG. What were those positions for? 

Mr. Mortey. To cover personnel, payroll, and accounting services. 
There were five positions. Because of the increase in our staff it was 
necessary for the Secretary’s Office to have five additional positions. 

You see, these new two programs added 160-odd positions to our 
Bureau. 

Mr. Crprrserc. In other words, when we talk of the Secretary’s 
Office we are really talking about Mr. Dodson’s office. Is that right? 

Mr. Dopson. We have centralized personnel service, accounting, 
auditing, and procurement services. It is added to those particular 
functions. 

Mr. CrperserG. Did you not know when we were considering the 
appropriations last year that these would add to your functions? 

Mr. Dopson. At the time we have new programs we have been com- 
ing in with an all-inclusive estimate as to the needs of the Department. 
It jelled down to the point where we can specifically justify the 
amounts for each of the units of the Department. We asked for it in 
a lump sum. 

Mr. Ceprerserc. You came in here as a result of the new law that 
required this work and asked for X number of employees to do that 
job. 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Mr. Ceperserc. At that time you realized that your office would be 
required to do additional work because of these employees, and at 
that time you did not request them for your shop. Is that right? 

Mr. Dopson. The estimate we submitted at that time would show 
some of the money would be used in my shop. 

Mr. Creperserc. Some of this money ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. 

Mr. Ceperserc. That is the personnel we are talking about here? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. You will have the same thing in this new 
Bureau. 

Then next year after the Division is crystallized it will be moved to 
my shop permanently. 

Mr. Ceprersera. So the reason you put it here originally is that you 
did not have sufficient experience to know exactly what will be re- 
quiredin your shop. Isthat it? 

Mr. Dopson. Plus the fact we think it makes for a more simplified 
presentation. For example, rather than having a representative of 
the Bureau, a representative of the Solicitor’s Office, a representative 
from my office coming in to testify, we make it one request. 

Mr. CepverserG. That is all I have. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Mr. Motley. 
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Mr. Foaarry. We are glad to have you here, Mr. Holcombe, as head 
of this new bureau in the Dep: urtment of Labor. 
Iam glad to be here, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Hoicomse. 
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Mr. Fogarty. We generally ask for the background of any new 
Bureau chief. I see you have that in your prepared statement. 

Mr. Hotcompe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Is it your intention to read the prepared statement? 

Mr. Houcomer. It is brief, sir. I will read it if the committee 
desires. 

Mr. Fogarry. Go ahead. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hotcomer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
welcome this, my first opportunity to appear before this subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee. I am John L. Holcombe, Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Labor-Management Reports in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. I entered civil service by competitive examination in 
1934 from California. I served in the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity from 1937 until I was ordered to active military service in 1941. 
In December 1945 I was released to assist in setting up the readjust- 
ment allowance program in the Veterans’ Administration. In 1948, 
I transferred to the Office of the Secretary of Defense created by 
the National Defense Act of 1947 where I served as Assistant Budget 
Director, Deputy Comptroller, and then Director of Programing and 
Control of Military Assistance. 

I assumed my present responsibility on January 1, but much of the 
difficult initial organization had already been done, and, in my opinion, 
well done, by the cooperative effort of all levels and bureaus of the 
Department of Labor. Much of the credit belongs to the skillful and 
devoted effort of the four colleagues who are with me today. With 
your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to present them to the 
committee: Mr. Morris Weisz, Assistant Commissioner for Reports 
and Analysis; Mr. Daniel L. O’Connor, Assistant Commissioner for 
Compliance and Enforcement; Mr. Howard Jenkins, Director, Office 
of Regulations; and Mr. Albert L. Moore, Jr., Assistant Commissioner 
for Management. 


BIOGRAPHIES 


Mr. Focarry. We will ask each of the assistants also to give their 
background. You might insert it in the record, 
(The information requested follows :) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR REPORTS AND ANALYSIS 


Morris Weisz: Age 45; B.S. (engineering), College of the City of New York. 
Graduate study in labor economics, law, and statistics. 
Experience: 
Assistant educational director, Local 91, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, 1933-35. 
Statistical clerk, Bureau of the Census, 1935-387. 
Economist-engineer, Labor Division, and Radio-Radar Division, War Pro- 
duction Board, 1942—46. 
Chief industrial analyst, National Labor Relations Board, 1946-48. 
Special assistant to the Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948-52. 
Director, Labor and Manpower Division, U.S. Mission to NATO, 1952-67. 
Cb :f, Division of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1957. 69. 
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University teaching (evening and summers) : Johns Hopkins, American, Wis- 
consin, and George Washington Universities. 

Professional societies: American Economics Association, Industrial Relations 
Association. 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR COMPLIANCE AND ENFORCEMENT 


Daniel L. O'Connor: Age 45; LL.B., Georgetown University. Member of the 
bar of the District of Columbia, and admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Oxperience : 

Special agent in the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 1939-45. 
Attorney, Office of the Solicitor, U.S. Department of Commerce, 1945-47, 
Actively engaged in the practice of law since 1947. 


DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF REGULATIONS 


Howard Jenkins, Jr.: Age 44; A.B., LL.B., University of Denver, graduate law 
study New York University. 
Experience: 
Enforcement attorney, OPA, 1942-44. 
Acting regional attorney, War Labor Board, 194446. 
Professor of law, Howard University Law School, 1946-56. 
Attorney, Office of Solicitor of Labor, 1956-59 (successively, Chief, Inter- 
national Labor Affairs Branch; Chief, Administrative and Legal Services 
Branch; special assistant to the Solicitor). 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR MANAGEMENT 


Albert L. Moore, Jr.: Age 39; Massachusetts public schools; some study at 
George Washington University, University of Maryland, and Graduate School, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture; pilot training, U.S. Army Air Force. 


Experience : 
Clerical and fiscal, Office of the Chief Clerk, Office of the Solicitor, 
1940-42. 
Budget analyst and budget and fiscal officer, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1946-56. 


wea se officer, Office of the Administrative Assistant Secretary, 
1957-59. 

Military service as aviation cadet and pilot, 1942-46. 

Budget and fiscal officer and administrative pilot, 1951-53. 

Member of the task forces for initial planning for operations under both 
the Welfare and Pension Plan Disclosure Act, and the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act. 

Mr. Hotcomee. The appropriation of $5,500,000 requested by the 
President provides for the expenses of the Bureau of Labor-Manage- 
ment Reports established by the Secretary of Labor to administer the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act. It also includes 
expenses of the Solicitor of the Department of Labor in the admins- 
tration of that act which will be supported by Mr. Harold C. Ny- 
strom, Acting Solicitor of the Department, and departmental services 
which will be supported by Assistant Secretary Dodson. 


INITIAL OPERATIONS 


This chart highlights the initial phases of the program. The 
Labor-Management Reporting nad Disclosure Act became law on 
September 14, 1959—less than 5 months ago. The deadlines speci- 





fied in the statute required a large volume of work to be instituted 
during the period of initial organization. Some of the most signi- 
ficant are shown on the chart: detailed reports on over 500 trustee- 
ships—initially due 30 days after enactment; reports from about 50,- 
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000 unions on their constitutions, bylaws, etc.—due 90 days after 
enactment; and financial reports—due 90 days after each fiscal year. 
This workload started immediately because it includes responsibility 
for preexisting reports under the Taft-Hartley Act, but it reaches its 
peak at the end of March when reports must be filed for fiscal years 
which are the calendar year. 

This chart cannot show the many other actions that had been taken 
during this initial period. Within a few days after enactment, Seec- 
retary Mitchell published notice to all unions as to their responsibility 
for assuring that their officers were qualified under the act and specifi- 
cally called upon certain organizations which had been investigated 
by the McClellan committee to dismiss as officials and key employees 
individuals who were disqualified under section 504. About a million 
and a half pieces of informational material were prepared and issued 
all the way from technical regulations and interpretation to informa- 
tional pamphlets written in as simple English as possible. Several 
hundred complaints alleging violation of the law have been received, 
examined and, where circumstances warranted, placed under investiga- 
tion. 

At the same time, it was necessary to organize and staff the Bureau. 
As is shown by this line on the left, it was necessary to start at first 
with about 50 people from other parts of the Department. As rapidly 
as careful selection and full compliance with civil service standards 
permit, we are recruiting the permanent staff of the Bureau as is shown 
es this lower line projected to the end of the fiscal year. Obviously, 
with the workload and time schedule I have described, and the staffing 
pattern shown by this line there are certain types of technical examina- 
tion of the reports that should be done to fully carry out the intent 
of the statute, but which we can only do as we get qualified people hired 
and trained for this technical aad unprecedented kind of work. It 
must be expected that these reports prepared for the first time will 
be subject to technical errors. To correct them, technical assistance 
must be made available at the local union level to educate the large 
number of people who must report, as to just what is required. We 
are taking steps to do this just as rapidly as possible. Our experience 
to date and that of the New York Department of Labor under a some- 
what similar statute indicate that we will have to have correspondence 
on about one-half of the forms submitted. This is considerably more 
than the workload of 20 percent on which our staffing estimates were 
based and if it proves to be a continuing workload it will require a 
reconsideration on staffing and fund needs. 

Much of the work obviously must be done in the field and we are 
proceeding as rapidly as possible to set up a field organization though 
it is not yet possible entirely to forecast exactly where the load will 
fall and so we must be careful not to waste money on setting up offices 
in places which prove not to have sufficient workload to justify them. 
We have just set. up 22 field offices in areas where we feel sure there is 
a clear requirement. It will probably be necessary to increase the 
number when we can see more clearly the exact distribution of our 
workload. On this map are indicated the locations of our current 
field offices. ‘These locations permit establishment of more offices, if 
needed, without expensive dislocation of existing offices. 
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PROGRAM AND BUDGET—FISCAL YEAR 1961 


It is evident from the foregoing summary of the initial activities 
that the law prescribes a comprehensive charter of responsibilities and 
functions for the Secretary of Labor. It is equally apparent that in 
mony of the areas of responsibility the size of the task and the volume 
of the workload cannot now be accurately gaged and, indeed, to a 
large degree, are dependent upon a variety of external factors. Thus, 
to the extent the Department prepares and distributes informational 
and technical materials to assist parties in filing complete and accurate 
reports, areas of misunderstanding and unwitting noncompliance can 
be averted; to the extent meaningful interpretations of the law can 
be issued, legal ucertainties and doubts can be removed: and to the 
extent the Bureau has the investigative staff to act promptly and effec- 
tively in the handling of complaints, violations of the law will be 
deterred. 

The proposed budget request of $5,500,000 is therefore based upon 
an organizational structure and a program of activities designed to ac- 
complish these objectives. At this juncture it should be regarded as 
the minimum amount now considered as necessary. Experience alone 
will test its adequacy. 

In brief, this budget provides for a total of 620 positions. Of this 
total, 275 positions are required to carry out the administrative, re- 
port processing, informational and disclosure, legal and other activi- 
ties at the headquarters or departmental level. The remaining 345 
positions are assigned to the servicing of the needs of the program in 
the field. These functions are primarily the investigation of com- 
plaints, the encouragement of voluntary compliance, and the enforce- 
ment of wilfull violations. Crucial to the successful conduct of these 
activities will be the staff of nearly 200 compliance offiers. Legal serv- 
ices to the Bureau both in Washington and in the field will be pro- 
vided by the Department’s Office of the Solicitor and $764,200 of the 
total amount requested is to defray the costs of these services. 

In conclusion, although only about a third of a year has elapsed 
since the law became effective the indications are that it has already 
had salutary effects. Letters and reports flowing to the Department 
reflect a new and healthy interest of union members in the democratic 
functioning of their organizations. Members are expressing them- 
selves more freely at their meetings. Union constitutions are being 
revised to make them more democratic and consistent with the law. 
There is a greater interest in union elections. Trusteeships are being 
eliminated. Ex-convicts have been ousted from posts of union lead- 
ership. Union officers and employers have expressed encouraging sup- 
port of the law’s objectives. The task ahead thus becomes one of forg- 
ing an imaginative and effective program which, on the one hand, will 
remove from the labor-management scene dishonest and racketeering 
elements and, on the other hand, will strengthen and preserve the 
rights of union members and the virility of the labor movement. This 
task will not be easy, nor quickly accomplished, but given the time and 
the resources these goals will be achieved. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Holcombe. 

You have a pretty big job on your hands. 

Mr. Hotcomer. I fully recognize that, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Focarry. I hope you will live up to your concluding state- 
ment that the task ahead thus becomes one of forging an imaginative 
and effective program which, on the one hand, will remove from the 
labor-management scene dishonest and racketeering elements. I think 
we all agree on that. 

You say: 

And on the other hand this will strengthen and preserve the rights of the union 
members and the virility of the labor movement. 

I hope you will be as aggressive in that area as in the other. 
Mr. Sideceunn I consider that to be a very important part of the 
job, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Now, though some of us might not have been happy 
with this kind of legislation the history of this committee during re- 
cent years will show we have always supported justified estimates for 
appropriations to carry out the legislation which has been enacted 
by Congress, regardless of our personal feelings about the legisla- 
tion. That has not been true in other years. 

In 1947, when we were considering the appropriation for fiscal 
year 1948 for the carrying out of the existing Wagner Act this com- 
mittee cut that appropriation 50 percent approximately. 

Then with the passage of the Taft-Hartley law in 1947 the com- 
mittee did an about-face and said “This is something the majority 
of the committee voted for. We had better give them every dime 
they asked for.” I was in the minority at that time and voted against 
the Taft-Hartley law. 

However, we have always been very fair, I think the record will 
show, in giving the requested appropriations to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley law, even after the, then, minority became 
the majority, and we have never been vindictive. 

The strange thing in the House has been, even though I voted 
against the Taft-Hartley law, that I have been in the position of 
defending the Department’s position against amendments to cut, 
offered by Members of Congress who were responsible for the law. 
I assume that, in the name of economy, there will be Members who 
will want to cut your appropriation, and it will probably come from 
the same source responsible for the legislation you are required to 
carry out. 

This is your first year of operation and I do not have many ques- 
tions. This $5,500,000 which you request for 1961 is an increase of 
$214 million, but your program was not in full operation in 1960. 

There are no additional positions requested. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ALLOWANCE 


What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Mr. Dopson. $6,335,000. 

Mr. Hoicomse. That was before my time, Mr. Chairman, but that 
is the correct figure. 

Mr. Focarry. How long have you been on the job now? 

Mr. Hotcomer. I am in the middle of my fourth week, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you think of this requested appropriation ? 
Have you had time to go over it? 
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Mr. Hotcomse. This obviously has been one of my first problems 
as an administrator, Mr. Chairman. Also I spent most of my life 
in starting new agencies, including the Unemployment Insurance 
Agency whi that started back in 1936, several personnel replacement 
centers and depots during the war, including one on Normandy where 
I landed a few days after Mr. Cederberg who was already there, and 
since the war the readjustment allowance program in the Veterans’ 
Administration, which I was pulled out of the Army to do. 

Then I was with the Office of the Secretary of Defense in the first 
year after it was authorized. Later I became connected with the 
NATO program, and then a major reorganization of the military as- 
sistance program. 

In all of these cases we have been faced with about the same problem 
we have here. It is something new and somet hing where there are no 
precedents. It has been my experience, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
never asked for enough in the early stages for a new organization sim- 
ply because, in a new and unprecedented organization, you cannot 
imagine the things that will come up and therefore you cannot justify 
an exact amount. 

In this case, while I think a very good job was done in making the 
justification, and assuming very reasonable workloads, my experience, 
as I indicated in my prepared statement, is that perhaps those esti- 
mates were on the low side. 

That has been my experience and the experience in New York which 
had a similar type of law before us. Time will tell what our actual 
requirements will be. 

Mr. Focarry. What reason did the Bureau of the Budget give for 
cutting you back ? 

Mr. Dopson. An element of judgment, this being an entirely new 
operation, workloads were estimates, and the Budget Bureau just used 
another level of judgment than we did. 

Mr. Foearty. They thought they were more qualified than you to 
set up these estimates of workloads ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. Their judgment, of course, superseded ours. 

Mr. Foearry. I know their judgment does but are you willing to 
admit they have more qualified people in the Bureau of the Budget 
than you have in the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Dopson. Iam not willing to admit that; no, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. I thought you were for a moment. 

I happen to think you have more qualified people on labor matters 
in the Department of Labor than they have in the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

I hoped that you as a longtime employee of the Labor Department 
would not dispute me on that. 

Mr. Dopson. I am not disputing you on that. 


RECRUITMENT FOR TOP JOBS 


Mr. Focarry. How many of the top jobs, such as regional directors 
and divisional chiefs, say in grade 15 and above, still are not filled ? 

Mr. Hotcomsr. We have no regional offices set up, Mr. Chairman, 
and therefore no regional directors selected. 

Mr. Focarry. You do not even know how many regional directors 
you will need yet, do you? 
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Mr. Hotcomsr. No, sir. This will require a better appraisal of the 
workload. : 

However, we can see now that a certain number of regional offices 
are required and we will probably set up a certain number with the 
possibility of setting up more later. 

In our own office here, I think all of the jobs of grade 15 and above 
are filled either permanently or on a tentative basis. ' 

Mr. Focarry. Are you encountering the usual redtape in the filling 
ofthese positions? Isthereanymorethan usual? _ 

Mr. Hotcomps. No, sir. There are certain limitations that I as a 
career civil servant recognize and always have been able to live with 
and still do an effective job, which are necessary in guaranteeing that 
you get qualified people and that you get people who can do the job. 

We have had every consideration by the personnel people recognizing 
that you cannot use exactly the same rules for starting a new bureau 
from scratch in the way of promotion from within, and so forth, that 
you would have with a going personnel setup. The necessary excep- 
tions that have been made have been necessary and would not jeop- 
ardize the independence and quality of our people. 

Mr. Focarry. So you are not concerned about the apparent delay 
in filling some of the top jobs and some of the middle grades? 

Mr. Horcomse. I am concerned, yes, sir. I think vigorous and 
expeditious action is necessary within the rules, and we are doing that 
and I am putting a lot of my own time and a lot of that of my top 
staff in getting on with this job as fast as we can do it. 

I do not think any basic change of the system or procedures is 
necessary to do that. 


NUMBER OF DEPARTMENTAL AND FIELD POSITIONS 


Mr. Focarry. What will be the breakdown of the 600-plus jobs? 
How many will there be in the Washington office and how many in the 
field ? 

Mr. Horcomee. There are 275 positions in the headquarters level, 
and another 345 are field positions. This would include those posi- 
tions in the Solicitor’s request. 


POLICY ON DECENTRALIZED OPERATION 


Mr. Focarry. Congress has in the past been very critical about top- 
heavy employment of people in Washington. I am not saying that is 
so here, because this is new, but this committee also has been critical 
of some of the agencies in the past, and we have urged decentraliza- 
tion in certain activities. 

I mention that so you will be acquainted with our feeling. I am 
not critical of your organization yet because we do not know enough 
about it. There might be some reason a year from now to be critical, 
however. 

Mr. Hortcompr. I have been assistant regional representative or 
director and an acting regional director of agencies in the field, the 
Bureau of Employment Security, for example. I myself feel the 
committee is entirely right, that we should emphasize decentralized 
operation, particularly in something like this which is so sensitive to 
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the local situation and the conditions which prevail in a given labor- 
management situation. 

It is my administrative policy to try to get the maximum of de- 
centralization. 

However, we must recognize that in the early days of formulating 
any program you cannot decentralize as much as you would like to 
under the best of all possible conditions because you cannot decen- 
tralize policy until calaies policy made. 

In the policy-formulating period there must be more centralization 
than we would like and came to have at a later and more stable period 
in our existence. 

Mr. Fogarty. I will take that for an answer. I will also say that I 
assume others in your position have said the same thing but they have 
found it awfully difficult to cut down at the Washington level, in many 
cases, until they were urged quite strongly by Congress to do so. 

I am not finding fault with your operation at this point. 

Mr. Hotcompe. I might say one thing more, Mr. Chairman. I have 
just completed a proposed reorganization of the military assistance 
program which was to heavily decentralize the entire operation, in- 
cluding the abolition of the office which I formerly headed. 

I offer this as a verification of my feeling. 


FIELD INVESTIGATORS 


Mr. Focarry. How many field investigators do you have on the 
payroll ? 

Mr. Horcomer. Right now we have 103, sir. We hope to have 
nearly 200. Some of these people will not be spending 100 percent of 
their time on investigations, of course. They may go into a town and 
somebody may want technical assistance,andsoon. They will have to 
be prepared to do anything required for our Bureau in the community 
where they find themselves. 

Mr. Fogarty. On what page of the justification do we find that ? 

Mr. Hotcompsr. Page 18, sir. 

There is one statement here that is out of date. This was prepared 
before I came on, sir. 

It states the investigations program is being planned around a staff 
of 100 field investigators. 

At this time we thought we would have a separate field staff of in- 
vestigators and another separate field staff of technical assistance 
people. 

With my experience you cannot work it that way or you will have 
two people following each other around an area and losing a lot of 
personnel time. 

We have reorganized that now. 

Mr. Focarry. You will have 200 field investigators instead of 100? 

Mr. Hotcomer. Moreover, the combination of the technical assist- 
ance people and the investigators should also guarantee that our in- 
vestigators have a better understanding of the labor-management 
relations than if they were just in the business of enforcing violations. 

Mr. Focarry. What other parts of the justifications are out of date 
or have been changed by you? 

Mr. Hotcomspe. Some of the workload information is out of date 
because, as I indicated in my statement 
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Mr. Fogarty. Will you bring it up to date and put it in the record ? 
Mr. Hotcompg. We will be glad to do that for the record. 
(The information supplied follows :) 


No changes are required at this time in the workload estimates other than 
those previously mentioned. 


COMPLAINTS OF VIOLATIONS 


Mr. Foearry. Tell us how many complaints of violations you have 
received, how many you have not been able to investigate, the number 
under investigation, the number that have been investigated, and how 
many actually disclosed violations. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Complainants reporting alleged violations to BLMR as of Jan. 31, 1960__. 1, oe 
Gases -drjened os céunplein tee secs ws~atdasieden-unay~abnngeaiiden 


COR RIR IDES DOE STORAGE LOG cece cnersnnleiedineneiennic mentee te tninnens en teaitacdalnder mens es 
Guses under investieauen. na cde bacnd nine ebebete 442 
Number of investigations closedo 120.0 ee ee oie 39 
Number of cases that disclose no violations__...___._._-...-.-----..____ 39 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST CASES 


Mr. Focarry. How are you going to handle and analyze the eonfliet 
of interest, employer, and labor relations consultant reports when you 
are not asking for people or money for this purpose ? 

Mr. Hoxtcomsr. I would like to refer this question to Mr. Weisz if 
I may. 

Mr. Weisz. So far there have been very few of these. Our basic 
judgment at this time is that there will not be many of these reports 
filed. 

Mr. Focarry. How many do you expect will be filed ? 

Mr. Wetsz. We have no way of estimating the number that will be 
filed, sir, but we can say that at the present time people are required to 
file these reports, and so far we have received only six employer re- 
ports. These, however, are not due until after the end of their fiseal 
year so they might be awaiting the completion of their fiscal year. 

Only 26 labor relations consultants have reported, Union officials 
have sent in 12. 

You can see that if it is around this number we do not anticipate at 
the filing level, that is at my level, much work to be done in analyzing 
them. 

lt may be, however, that they will disclose information that will 
require some work on the other side of the operation and that would 
be something else. 

Mr. Focarry. What does this mean in the justification, “there might 
be as many as a half million union officers and employees who, if they 
engage in “specific types of activities, could be involved in reportable 
situations” 

Mr. Wetsz. This is the total number of employees of unions who 
theoretically might engage in an activity which they would be re- 
quired to report. We have no way of knowing how many would 
actually have to report. As I say, total number reported so far is 
only 12. 

Mr. Focarty. What has happened to those 12 cases ¢ 
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Mr. Wertsz. Most of them require some correspondence in order to 
find out the details. From the financial information we received we 
have found it is incomplete. So far we have not referred any of them 
for further investigation because we are not clear as to whether or not 
there is anything that would require investigation. 

Mr. Focarry. Did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for funds for 
this activity ? 

Mr. Wetsz. Not separately for this activity. This is part of our 
entire reporting function, analysis of reports. 

Mr. Fogarty. When you were thinking of funding this operation 
you did not think this part of the act would amount to anything, 
apparently ? 

Mr. Weisz. On the analysis side we did not make a separate request. 
Again I was not here at that time. 

Mr. Moore. It was submitted on exactly the same basis as this one, 
We had no basis for a judgment of the number and therefore of the 
requirements to receive, process, or analyze. 


RENTAL OF OFFICE SPACE 


Mr. Focarry. What is this unusual language concerning rental of 
office space ? 

Mr. Dopson. When the supplemental estimate was submitted we 
asked for authority to pay for rent within the District of Columbia 
because we cannot rent space in the District unless we have specific 
authorit 

The General Services Administration has not been in a position to 
give us any adequate office space for any of our increased activities, 
so when we requested the supplemental we put in the language to 
permit us to pay for it. 

Mr. Focarry. There was similar language deleted from the bill last 
year. What happens if that is done with this language ? 

Mr. Dopson. The present plans at this time call for the GSA to ask 
for an appropriation to pay for the space which we have rented this 
year under this authority. The General Services Administration 
should take over the rental obligation. I understand that is included 
in their budget estimate. 

If they take it over we can continue in this way. 

Mr. Focarty. How much money is budgeted for this? 

Mr. Donson. Nothing in this budget for W ashington rent. 

Mr. Moore. That is correct. This was just a contingency item. 

Mr. Focartry. How much do you expect it will cost? 

Mr. Dopson. Rental space for this Bureau will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $250,000. 

Mr. Focarry. You will take that out of lapses? 

Mr. Dopson. I am not planning on its coming out of lapses. I am 
planning on the Gener a, Services Administration picking up this 


rental bill. They have told us they have put it in their estimates. 

Mr. Focarry. This is a very unusual procedure. You come in and 
request authority to do it and at the same time the General Services 
Administration is going to another Appropriations Subcommittee 
asking for the same thing for the same purpose. 

Mr. Dopson. We are not asking for funds for that rent. The 
authority was left in, but that was not the real point of discussion. 
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Mr. Focarry. It would do no harm if we just strike it out, then. 

Mr. Hoxtcomsr. I think not, sir, The amount of money we are talk- 
ing about for all rents and utility services to be paid for under this 
appropriation is $15,000. ‘This includes any rents and utility services 
that are unforeseen and therefore not covered by the GSA countrywide. 
Presumably, therefore, we are talking about some small part of $15,000 
that might be used in Washington. 

Mr. Dopson. The only point for leaving in that language is that if 
the GSA does not get the increased appropriation to meet this need we 
could not get them to run a deficiency and we might run a deficiency 
under this authority to come back to you for the increase that would 
be necessary to cover the cost of the rent. That would be the only 
advantage I see in leaving it there. 

Mr. Focarry. If the other subcommittee that listens to the General 
Services Administration think they are asking for too much money 
and cut their appropriation and Congress approved it, and if we leave 
this open for you, then you could make up the reduction, or at least 
part of it. It ‘looks to me like this was put in just so you could thwart 
the will of Congress in case Congress decided to reduce GSA’s budget. 

Mr. Dopvson. If I may go off the record. 

(Diseussion held off the record. ) 


FUNDS FOR SOLICITOR AND SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


Mr. Foearry. Is there any particular reason why the funds for the 
Solicitor are included in this appropriation 4 

Mr. Dopson. Here again, Mr. Chairman, it is a new operation. 

Mr. Focarry. Someone else is involved. 

Mr. Dopson. The Secretary's Office. 

Mr. Focarry. Your office ; yes. 

Mr. Dopson. This is a new activity and a new appropriation. The 
Department's regular appropriations were approved when we sub- 
mitted this to the Bureau of the Budget. The Budget Bureau made 
the decision to send this up in the one request rather than again 
opening up the Secretary’s Office and the Solicitor’s Office. 

Mr. Foearry. What will happen next year ? 

Mr. Dopson. It will be budgeted in the Secretary’s Office and in 
the Solicitors Office, referring to the part which applies to those two 
offices. That is what we are endeavoring to do here with the moneys 
we need to help the Bureau of Labor Standards in administering 
its new legislation. 

Mr. Focarry. The only reason it is in this form is because this was 
sent to the Bureau of the Budget after the rest of your budget had 
been approved / 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. It was the last thing submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

If I remember right they told me that the Secretary’s Office and 
Solicitor’s Office request. was in some stage of printing. They made 
the decision to send it up in one ate 

Mr. Focarry. That is not a real good reason. They could have 
done it if they wanted to. They have made changes in page proof 
hundreds of times every year. 

Mr. Dopson. It would have meant extra work on the part of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 
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Mr. Focartry. It was just in page proof stage, was it not ? 

Mr. Dopson. Some form of page proof, whether it was first or 
second page proof. 

Mr. Foaarry. I will not belabor the point. 


DESIRABILITY OF FLEXIBILITY 


Mr. Horcompe. Might I speak briefly on this? While I have no 
experience in what Saoedeathen particularly, I I do know in other 
programs which have been initiated in the past it has been found 
desirable to budget for the whole program in one place because the 
justification is fairly nebulous, and the same justification applies 
pretty much to all activities to achieve the same result. 

Furthermore, since the justification is nebulous it might not come 
out exactly the way it is foreseen, in which case you leave some 
flexibility for transfer between various parts of the particular activity 
we are talking about. 

Mr. Focarry. That is not the procedure being followed in the De- 
partment of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare when it 
comes to activities such as legal services. Some years ago that stand 
was taken. We had lawyers in almost every agency with the result 
that, we felt, there was inefficiency in the utilization of legal man- 
power. That was the main reason we consolidated them and put 
them all in the Solicitor’s Office. 

Mr. Hotcomer. We do not intend to vary from that procedure, 
Mr. Chairman. Money provided for the Solicitor here would provide 
people in the Solicitor’s Office. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Denton? 

Mr. Denton. When was this appropriation made, the supple- 
mental appropriation of $2 million ? 

Mr. Dopson. The first part of September. 

Mr. Denton. How much money has been spent to date? 


OBLIGATIONS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1959 


Mr. Hotcomsr. Obligations under this activity as of December 31, 
1959, were $636,773. 

Mr. Denton. From September 30 ? 

Mr. Hotcomsr. Approximately that. 

Mr. Denton. That is for 3 months, then. You are running a little 
over $200,000 a month. 

Mr. Horcomsr. Yes, sir, but the rate really has no application be- 
cause of the fact that the first month was nothing like the second 
month and the second month nothing like the third month. 

If you look at that line on the left-hand side, the blue part for 
fiscal year 1960, you can see how the level of increase during the fiscal 
year moved. 

Mr. Denton. I remember when they made this appropriation they 
told us there would be great activity and work at first, that they had 
to promulgate regulations, they had to set up the office, they had to 
set up forms. and they needed an especially large sum of money to 
start out with which would not be recurring items. It appears to 
me that that amount of work has been done. 
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Mr. Hotcomer. That amount of work is being done in 1960, and does 
not recur in 1961. To some extent we have already obligated a very 
considerable portion of the amount that was estimated out of the $2 

million. 

Mr. Denton. What do you mean by “obligated”? Do you mean the 
salaries for the balance of the year? 

Mr. Hotcomse. No, sir. The salaries, of course, go pretty much by 
that chart. 

Mr. Denton. What other obligations will you have, other than 
traveling expenses, office expense, and salaries ? 

Mr. Ho.comse. For example, of the $636,000 which has been obli- 

gated, $148,000, or nearly one-quarter of the total, has been obligated 
for equipment. This was out of a total estimated amount of $225,000. 
So you can see that we have obligated in this first quarter more than 
half of the amount which we estimated for equipment. 

Mr. Denton. Is that in addition to the $636, 000? 

Mr. Houcompr. No, sir. That is about 25 percent of the $636,000. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Denton. How many employees do you have now # 

Mr. Hotcomse. Our total employment right now is 221 on our rolls, 
and 94 detailed from other parts of the Government. 

Mr. Denton. That is detailed to Mr. Dodson’s department ? 

Mr. Hotcompr. No, sir. These 94 are on temporary loan to our 
Bureau from other agencies and must be paid for out of our appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Denton. Does that include Mr. Dodson’s men ? 

Mr. Hotcomse. That does not include those who have been hired 
either by the departmental services under Mr. Dodson or by the 
Solicitor. Those are in addition to those figures which I have just 
been giving you. 

Mr. Denton. That means you have 300 employees now, and you 
expect an increase of 100 employ ees or more. 

Mr. Horcomse. We have, right now, 300, as you say, and we expect 
to have 510. 

Mr. Denton. You are adding better than I am. 

Mr. Hotcomsr. I have spent a lot of time adding up these figures 
and trying to make them work the last few weeks, Mr. Congressman. 

We expect to have by the end of January, just a few days away now, 
230 people. Then during February we expect to get another 66, and 
about the same number every month, about 56 every month thereafter 
to bring us up to the 510. That accounts for the straight line which 
is shown on our staffing pattern. 

Mr. Denton. You will have some released from the work that they 
had in preparing regulations and forms and setting up the agency? 
You will have some men released from that work, will you not? 

Mr. Houcomse. The actual design work; yes, sir. 

Mr. Den'ron. What do you use as your basis for determining why 
you need these extra men ? 

Mr. Horcomne. In the first place, we will have to have more people 
to process and analyze reports than we now have. 
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Mr. Denton. There is little work in processing the reports, I un- 
derstand. 

Mr. Hotcomse. No, sir; this is what the major number of Mr. Weisz’ 
people will be doing. For example, on the 50,000 reports we alread 
have in, just the fairly routine processing to make sure they are all 
there, that they are properly signed, and so forth, is estimated to take 
something like 25,000 man-hours. 

Mr. Denton. No machine will do that work? 

Mr. Hotcompe. No. sir. No machines will find whether a form has 
been signed, whether it has been signed by the proper official, whether 
an item is entered. 

Mr. Denton. I have heard the Internal Revenue Service has a 
machine which could do that, that they could just spot-check by ma- 
chine on everything now. That is what I have heard. I do not know. 

Mr. Hotcompe. We have been working with the Internal Revenue 
people, but more on our financial form, which is somewhat but not 
very similar to the kind of forms Internal Revenue deals with. This 
form, which is a copy of their constitution, of their bylaws, a statement 
of their election procedures, is not like anything that Internal Rey- 
enue gets into. 

Mr. Denton. The difficulty I am having is that this appropriation 
is all new; it is “iffy.” 

Mr. Hotcomer. That is the difficulty we all have, sir. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, 1960 


Mr. Denton. You will ask for a supplemental appropriation, an- 
other $1 million ¢ 

Mr. Hotcomspr. That was the estimate for the requirements for the 
rest of the fiscal year at the time this was submitted. The matter is 
now under consideration by the Bureau of the Budget as to just the 
exact amount of that supplemental. 

Mr. Denton. They have not given you a definite figure on that? 

Mr. Hotcomsr. They have not. 

Mr. Denton. How long were you with military assistance ? 

Mr. Hotcomer. Full time from January of 1956 until the 1st of 
January of this year, but before that as deputy to Mr. McNeil, the 
Comptroller of the Department of Defense, I was his principal as- 
sistant for military assistance from the time it started back in Public 
Law 75 in 1948. 

Mr. Denon. I served on that subcommittee at one time, and I cer- 
tainly hope this Department is administered much better than that 
one. 

Mr. Hortcomsr. Unfortunately, Mr. Denton, I do not think you 
served on it when I first came back and put in a new system by which 
we returned $500 million to the Treasury in fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Denton. I remember one year we found many million dollars 
they did not know they had. I served on that subcommittee in 1955, 
1956, and 1957. 

Mr. Hotcomse. I came back in the middle of 1956, at the request of 
Mr. McNeil, to put in a new administrative system. 

Mr. Denton. 1956 was the year we found that millions of dollars. 
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Mr. Hotcomer. That is why I was brought back from Paris. 

Mr. Denton. I certainly think they needed to bring somebody back. 
Iam sure of that. I think they were fair. They told us the expendi- 
ture was political, not military. Different from the civilian part of 
the budget, they told us what they were going to use it for. I always 
had doubts they were going to use it for that, but they did give us 
justifications. That is neither here nor there. 

Mr. Hotcompr. The committees of Congress which had looked at 
our program and the General Accounting Office in its reports to Con- 
gress have been kind enough to say there have been vast improvements 
in administration since then. 

Mr. Denton. There was great room for it. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Ceperserc. As long as you have centralized reporting here in 
Washington, will it not be a little difficult to reduce the staff here? 

Mr. Houcomnr. No, sir. This is something which is pretty new, 
and we have it under study. No.1, as we can put more people out into 
the field to give technical assistance to the people who have to make up 
the reports, we do not have to have so many people trying to correct 
mistakes made in the reports because it has not been properly ex- 
plained. By being helpful to the unions and getting them better edu- 
cated, we can actually have people in the field doing work ahead of 
us instead of afterward here in Washington. 

Mr. Ceperzerc. Decentralization is, of course, very good as an ideal, 
but it seems to me your experience as this agency grows will srobably 
follow the same pattern as most other agencies. ‘T would sive you 
not to get too far on the record about ‘reducing your staff here in 
WwW ashingt on, because it does not usually work that way. 

Mr. Hotcompr. We hope, as I said, to have some decentralization 
of responsibilities. If the Congress or the Department sees fit to give 
us new responsibilities, then we have to start from a new base. 

Mr. Crepernerc. You are working in such a nebulous area right now 
it really is most diffeult to pin any part of this appropriation down 
and discuss it with any real validity. Is that not right? 

Mr. Horcomsr. That is correct. My response to the chairman was 
in terms of my own administrative philosophy, and was not intended 
to be a projection of exactly what we do next ye: 

Mr. Ceperserc. With which I agree Tacenaeaee 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you anything else you would like to say, Mr. 
Holcombe ? 

Mr. Hotcomsr. Nothing more, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Focarry. We appreciate your appearance this morning. We 
hope everything works out all right for you. I think you will find 
this committee to be very fair with you. We just hope and expect 
that in return you will be very fair in carrying out your duties, and 
I am sure that as a career person you will be. 

Mr. Hotcompr. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. The committee is adjourned until 2 o’clock. 
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| 1959 actual 
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2. Administration and management EE Se. 115, 515 
3. 1959 program obligated im 1958. ...........-.....----. -| —350 
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Financing: | 

1959 appropriation available in 1958-____.__- aaa am 359 
Unobligated balance no longer available __-.............-.| 891 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) --_---- | 503, 800 


Object classification 








| 1959 actual 





1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
$304, 537 $397, 200 

114, 463 | 115, 300 
509, 000 | 512, 500 

509, 000 ~ 812, 500 

















Total number of rermanent positions | 61 61 61 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions __- ode Gb an ucheeb ct ieéibes ia 
Average number of all employee ; : 60 | 61 61 
Number of employees at end of year___.............---_--_.- 61 | 61 | 61 
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01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions _---_- i 386, 201 | 401, 299 402, 884 
Positions other than permanent. einga oh SD, Dns cuen ote seicelinarstasi chia 
Other personal services 1, 516 3, 101 1, 516 
Total personal services | 399, 718 | 404, 400 404, 400 
02 Travel a -| 19, 650 21, 140 | 21, 140 
03 Transportation SE oa gun cia ches -| 592 | 500 | 500 
04 Communication services. __-_--- ived acdsee tet een 12, 525 15,050 | 15, 050 
06 Printing and reproduction aioe KManubes whet 27, 610 25, 200 | 25, 200 
07 Other contractual services << = 3, 953 | 3, 700 7, 200 
Services performed by other agencies 4, 880 | 3, 850 | 3, 850 
08 Supplies and materials...............-.......... . 7, 028 | 7,000 | 7,000 
09 Equipment ; 2, 828 | 1, 800 | 1, 800 
ll Grants, subsidies, ‘and contributions...-...._--___- 23, 695 | 25, ts 2 | 25, 940 
15 Taxes and assessments Osaeesaue sey 430 420 
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Mr. Denton. The committee will come to order. 
Do you have a statement ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Miss AmpursEeN. A very short one, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Leopold has asked me to express her regrets that she was un- 
able to appear before this committee today. She is in the Far West 
for a series of conferences that had been scheduled nearly 6 months 
ago. I should like to file her prepared statement for the record, if I 
may, and to bring to your attention at this time just one or two new 
items which you may not have seen. 

(The statement of Mrs. Leopold is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. ALIcE K. LEOPOLD, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 
AND Director, WOMEN’S BUREAU 


Our estimate for 1961 is for $512,500, an amount which would provide for the 
same staff as in 1960. 


WOMEN IN THE LABOR FORCE 


In 1959, the number of women in the labor force again exceeded all previous 
records, averaging 22.8 million—better than 314 million more than at the height 
of World War Il. This past October the number reached an alltime high of 
283%, million. 

The number of employed women rose 568,000 above 1958 and averaged some 
21% million. More than 1144 million women were unemployed in 1959—about 
186,000 less than in 1958. 

We know, of course, from census reports for earlier years, that a much larger 
number of individual women worked at some time during the year—some for 
only short periods of time. As contrasted with the 22% million average, prob- 
ably more than 29 million women worked at some time this past year. 

More than one-third of all adult women in the population were working. 
They filled one out of every three jobs, with by far the largest numbers in 
clerical work. More than 2 million women were working in secretarial, steno- 
graphic, and typing jobs; better than 14 million were teaching; another half 
million were nurses. About a million were in high-level jobs as managers, 
officials, and proprietors. 

Today, the average woman worker is just over 40 years of age. Thus the 
forties have become the peak ages for women’s work outside the home. These 
are the women whose children are grown and going to school. Of course, the 
majority of women continue to be homemakers, whether or not they also have 
jobs. Over half of all women and girls over 14 devote full time to homemaking. 
About one-third are workers—many of them also homemakers; the remainder 
are primarily girls between the ages of 14 and 20 who are in school. 

Because of wide interest in the subject of women’s intermittent or part-time 
participation in the labor force, we have during the past year made an intensive 
analysis of facts on women’s part-time work. Our report, now completed, is 
expected back from the printer in early 1960. Incidentally, the Census Bureau 
definition of “part time,” you may remember, refers to work of less than 35 
hours a week. Last April about 514 million women were working part time in 
nonfarm industries and they equaled 27 percent of all employed women. You 
will be particularly interested, I think, in three facts pointed out by our study: 
First, that fully one-fourth of these are young women under 25 years of age, 
many of whom are still attending school; second, that the largest numbers of 
women employed on a part-time basis in nonfarm work were general clerical 
workers—including stenographers and typists—waitresses and other service 
workers, domestic workers, and saleswomen; and third, that there is a small 
but steady increase in the importance of part-time work to women in profes- 
sional jobs. 

We are currently engaged in three relatively new and important program 
projects which will continue into fiscal 1961. These relate to the 1960 decennial 
census, migratory labor, and day care for children of working mothers. 
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1960 CENSUS DATA 


In anticipation of the wealth of statistical data which will be forthcoming 
from the 1960 census, we shall begin planning this year for the analyses, tabula- 
tions, and reports that can be derived as the census figures become available, It 
is anticipated that the detailed job information obtained only in the decennial 
census will show a remarkable extension of occupational choices among women. 
Also, we expect these detailed data to reveal significant changes from 1950 in 
the inter-relationships of women’s work characteristics with such personal 
characteristics as age, marital status, family status, and race. 


MIGRATORY LABOR 


The Women’s Bureau, because of its close working relationships with local 
and State organizations and as a member unit of the President's Committee on 
Migratory Labor, has developed a program designed to assist local groups in 
improving the situation of migrant farm laborers. Before meeting with local 
groups, our field representatives meet with State officials who advise them in 
the selection of suitable communities. Our representatives assist local groups 
to obtain facts regarding community needs, to develop objectives and plan pro- 
grams to carry them out, and follow up in evaluating progress and planning 
further action. 

The Women’s Bureau plans to assist a home-base community to conduct a 
pilot program to be climaxed in an earning opportunities forum for migrants, 
for the purpose of developing a technique to help families to withdraw from the 
migrant stream and settle in one community. This project will focus on pre- 
paring the migrants to obtain year-round employment. It will bring together 
various community resources for this purpose including public health and wel- 
fare agencies and groups concerned with vocational training as well as employ- 
ment counseling. This project grew out of the decreasing need for migrant 
unskilled labor because of greater mechanization in farming. 


DAY CARE 


The Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor and the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, developed their coopera- 
tive program designed to stimulate community concern in the provision of good 
day-care services for children. In the fall of 1960, day care is to be the subject 
of a national conference which will be attended by representatives of women’s 
organizations, professional societies, State and Federal Government, health and 
welfare agencies, industry, trade unions, and day-care associations. Prior to 
the large meeting, several conferences of the newly established Day Care Advi- 
sory Committee will be held. This advisory committee will assist in formulating 
the conference agenda. In preparation for the national conference, resources 
and findings of the 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth will 
be utilized. Another invaluable source of conference material is the joint 
Women’s Bureau-Children’s Bureau survey on resources and programs of 
national organizations for day care of children under 12. This will be available 
in published form prior to the conference. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


As a part of its program of providing career information and encouraging 
young women planning their careers to consider careers in the scientific fields, 
the Bureau during the past year published “Careers for Women in the Physical 
Sciences” and a companion leaflet entitled “Futures in Science for High School 
Girls.” In order to reach as many young women as possible with this career 
information, the Bureau is distributing the leaflet to private and public high 
schools and junior colleges throughout the country and has arranged for wide 
distribution to teachers and members of science clubs through such organiza- 
tions as the National Science Teachers Association & Science Services, Inc. 

We are now undertaking a similar project on opportunities for women as 
biologists and biological technicians. In fiscal 1961 we also plan to study and 
report on the employment of women as technicians in the scientific and engineer- 
ing fields, as a part of a worldwide study initiated by the United Nations 
Commission on the Status of Women. 

In fiscal 1961, we shall bring up to date our summaries of the employment 
outlook in 14 occupations of special significance to women. These will be 
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included in the 1961 edition of the Department of Labor’s Occupational Outlook 
book. 

aN 1960 edition of our biennial Handbook on Women Workers is now under- 

way and will probably become available for distribution next fall. This publi- 

cation is widely used by writers, educators, counselors, students, legislators, and 

many others, as a source book of facts and figures about workingwomen and the 

legislation which affects their working lives. 

We are continuing our efforts to help alleviate the shortage of nurses, pri- 
marily in two ways: First, we are keeping up to date in our collection of sta- 
tistical and economic data about nursing employment and are thereby aiding 
professional organizations and Government agencies working in this field. And, 
second, our field representatives are helping local communities to stimulate 
interest in nursing as a career and to be informed of latest manpower develop- 
ments in nursing through their personal contacts and participation in such 
conferences as Institutes for Nurses and Nurses’ Workshops. In these activities 
we work closely with such professional organizations as the American Nursing 
Association and the National League for Nursing. 

There is an increasing awareness of the need of older women college graduates 
for guidance and training and the Bureau has already given consultative service 
to representatives of Douglass College and Pennsylvania State University, as 
well as to a representative of a national magazine. 


EQUAL PAY 


With the enactment of equal-pay laws by Hawaii, Ohio, and Wyoming, 20 
States now have such legislation on the statute books. The Women’s Bureau, 
in its continuing equal pay program, renders technical assistance upon request 
to women’s and civic organizations, trade unions, and other groups seeking to 
improve women’s wages and working conditions by legislation. Because these 
organizations plan legislative activity at least 1 year in advance, the Women’s 
Bureau is revising its equal pay publications and developing new materials to be 
used prior to the convening of 1961 legislatures. In addition, it is continuing 
its cooperation with the national equal pay committee, which is actively 
working to stimulate national concern in the need for equal pay legislation 
at both the Federal and State level. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


In the field of minimum wage, the Women’s Bureau will continue through 
fiscal 1961 to provide technical assistance on enforcement and administration of 
State laws. In 1959, North Carolina was added to the roster of minimum wage 
States, making a total of 33 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico 
which have minimum wage laws. Requests are already being received from 
State administrators for help in planning hours of work and wage surveys looking 
toward improvement of existing laws or enactment of new ones. Our minimum 
wage materials are being revised to reflect progress regarding minimum wage 
rates, coverage of laws and orders, and specific provisions such as overtime. 
These materials are widely used, not only by State agencies but by voluntary 
organizations within the States. Because of the trend toward requirement of 
premium rates for work in excess of the employee’s regular hours, the Bureau 
also proposes to study and make available in published form overtime pro- 
visions of minimum wage orders and union contracts as they affect women 
workers. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


Women’s family, property, and political rights have been the subject of much 
legislative action in recent years, stimulated by women’s ever-increasing par- 
ticipation in the economic and social life of the Nation. Women’s groups through- 
out the 50 States have called on the Women’s Bureau to furnish technical as- 
sistance on the laws of their own States. To answer these requests the Bureau 
has revised its State reports on the legal status of women. In fiscal 1961, when 
the State revisions will have been completed, the Bureau will revise its U.S. 
Summary, Bulletin 157. Both the summary and the separate bulletins are widely 


used by national and international groups concerned with improvement of 
women’s legal status. 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


We shall continue to cooperate with national organizations on international 
programs which help create better understanding and good will and advance the 
status of women. We will continue to assist such international organizations as 
the U.N. Commission on the Status of Women, the Inter-American Commission 
of Women, the International Labor Organization, particularly the ILO panel of 
consultants on problems of women workers. This is a permanent committee re- 
cently established by the ILO governing body. The results of the panel’s discus- 
sion of such questions as equal pay, job training, and child-care facilities for 
children of employed mothers were reported to representatives of national organ- 
izations which are concerned with these questions and which follow the work of 
the ILO with deep interest. 

OLDER WORKERS 


Findings of 18 earning opportunities forums in 11 States and the District of 
Columbia indicate a vital need for connseling and training of mature women, 
professional and nonprofessional, who wish to enter or reenter employment. 
Equally vital is community awareness of its own manpower needs and this poten- 
tial source of supply. Interest in EOF’s has grown in the past year following 
the agreement signed by the Women’s Bureau and the national office of the busi- 
ness and professional women’s ciubs to sponsor future forums through State and 
local club leaders. Five forums in five States are in active planning stages and 
63 other cities in 32 States have shown interest. 

Two new developments have emerged in the application of the EOF technique. 
One is the pattern, applied in the West Palm Beach and the Baltimore forums, of 
directing the forum to both men and women. This seems a sensible approach 
in certain areas. The second, establishment of training for specific groups, is be- 
coming a significant part of followup. For example, as a result of the EOF in 
Little Rock, Ark., the floral association sponsored a course to train floral asgsist- 
ants; additional classes in sales and in cleaning and pressing were offered; and 
the course in practical nurse training was strengthened. In St. Petersburg, 
Fla., over 700 people registered at the forum, more than 400 were interested in 
immediate employment, and more than 300 wanted training. 


FIELD ACTIVITIES 


During the past year our field staff broadened the scope of its activities in 
several ways. Not only was there an exchange of basic information, national 
and local, on shortages and occupational trends, manpower forecasts, legislation 
affecting women, and training needs, but field staff worked closely with local 
groups to stimulate community action, to assist in planning, and frequently to 
participate in the resulting programs. This service was given to communities in 
holding earning opportunities forums, in meeting needs of migratory workers; 
to State departments of labor in promotion of minimum wage legislation, train- 
ing of mercantile inspectors, and interpretation of common interests; to nursing 
associations in their efforts to meet a critical demand for nurses ; and to women’s 
professional and religious groups in a variety of programs. Colleges and univer- 
sities were consulted concerning their plans to provide accelerated teacher train- 
ing to mature college graduates, to meet another critical demand. 

The broadened activity of the field staff, with its emphasis on continuity of 
assistance, is showing results as evidenced by reports of followup on earning 
opportunities forums and on the teacher training program. The latter, launched 
in 1954, brought an estimated 11,000 teachers into the Nation’s classrooms in 
the first 2 years. A recent report of Yale University’s 3-year experiment indi- 
cates that mothers turned teachers are better than beginning teachers; Yeshiva 
University’s report to the Ford Foundation on a 5-year tryout echoed this 
conclusion. 

All these activities and contacts with national and loeal groups have served 
to broaden and strengthen the Bureau’s program by enlisting the cooperation of 
groups and organizations at the local level. We expect to continue to enlarge 
the scope of our field activities both this year and next. 

I shall be glad to answer any questions, Mr. Chairman. 


Miss Amevrsen. Our pamphlet on “Future Jobs for High School 
Girls” has had an enthusiastic reception by counselors and by the girls 
themselves. To date, some 20,000 copies have been sold, and the 
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demand continues strong. The Government Printing Office has esti- 
mated that this is going to be one of the top 10 sales publications for 
the year. 

We have two new publications on careers for women in the physical 
sciences, just released January 17. They were prepared in response 
to the acute need for qualified scientists and with the hope that capable 
young women might choose a career in science. President Kisen- 
hower’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers has pointed out the 
advantage and, indeed, the necessity, of developing the full potential 
of the Nation’s womanpower, qualified for scientific and technological 
pursuits. 

As one of the Washington papers said when we released these two, 
“The Women’s Bureau meets the space age challenge.” 

Through our field staff and our numerous and varied contacts with 
many organizations and agencies, we are aware of current social 
trends and problem, and we apply this knowledge to the solution of 
the problems affecting workingwomen today. Our current program 
is explained both in the budget document and in Mrs. Leopold’s pre- 
pared statement. 

[ shall be glad to answer any questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Denton. Thank you. 

Your appropriation for 1960 is $509,000 ? 

Miss AMBURSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denon. And the request for 1961 is $512,500. That is an 
increase of $3,500. 

You do not ask for any new positions, and there is no significant 
internal adjustment in your budget ? 

Miss AmpursENn. No, there is no adjustment. 

Mr. Denon. I expect this increase is to pay for the 

Miss AMBuRSEN. Employees’ health benefits. 





DAY CARE CONFERENCE 


Mr. Denton. Now, would you tell us about the joint day care con- 
ference you and the Children’s Bureau are planning for 1960? 

Miss AmpursEN. Yes, sir; we shall be glad to explain that. 

The need for day care for children of working mothers is something 
that both we and the Children’s Bureau have been interested in for 
a long time. Some months ago we undertook a joint study with the 
Children’s Bureau of the efforts being made in this field by both the 
welfare organizations and the voluntary organizations. The results 
of that study are now being analyzed, and we hope that before too 
many months have passed, we shall be able to publish the results. 

We convened a committee of day-care experts just a short time 
ago, in the middle of the winter, to discuss with us whether or not a 
day-care conference would be a need at this particular time and it 
was the consensus of the group who met with us and the Children’s 
Bureau that there is a great need for such a conference. We shall 
have another meeting of this advisory committee after the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth has met this spring and 
we shall make further plans. 

Perhaps Mrs. Morrison would care to add something to this brief 
description. 
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Mr. Denton. Mrs. Morrison ? 

Mrs. Morrison. Well, in addition to the work that we have done 
in sending out a mail questionnaire to get information Congress gave 
the Children’s Bureau special money to make a study of the number 
of mothers employed full time with children under 12, and that has 
given additional information for the use of this committee and for 
the conference we hope to have. Interestingly enough from our 
standpoint, the study showed that the large majority of such children 
had mothers employed in clerical, sales, service, and household occu- 
pations away from the home. The number of mothers who are in 
professional occupations was a very small minority, indicating that 
the mothers probably were working because they had to and they 
needed the care for their children, which makes it an even more 
important problem than it might otherwise have been. 


BOTH PARENTS WORKING AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Denton. Along that same line we had a little discussion last 
year of the possible relationship between both parents working and 
juvenile delinquency. Have you made an investigation of that possi- 
bility since last year? 

Miss AmpursEeNn. No; we have not. There have been no new studies 
undertaken by either of the two Federal bureaus, nor by anyone else 
that we know of at this point. 

Mr. Denton. I think that would be a good subject to investigate. 


SHORTAGE OF NURSES 


We always ask about the shortage of nurses. What have you 
done about that? 

Miss AmBursEN. Well, we are continuing our joint efforts with the 
American Nurses Association and the National League for Nursing 
wherever we can work on the local level. Next week our field staff is 
going to meet with the field staff of the National League for Nursing 
to see what our combined efforts can bring about in the local areas 
throughout the country where the shortage appears to be particu- 
larly acute. Our field staffs have been, this past year, participating 
in workshops, institutes, and community meetings, where the short- 
age has been discussed and ways of alleviating it locally have been 
explained and encouraged. 

Mr. Denton. Have you worked with vocational education on that? 

Miss Ampursen. To my knowledge, I do not believe we have been 
working with vocational education. 

Mr. Denon. You know they have programs, one to train practi- 
cal nurses under vocational education and then they have another 
program in the Public Health Service to train supervisory nurses in 
universities. It seemed to me that there would be great opportunity 
for you people to push that vocational education program for prac- 
tical nurses. 

Miss AmpursEN. Well, we do not feel that the training job itself is 
our job. That does belong in the other department. But the en- 
couragement of the installation of training programs in the local com- 
munities and the awakening of interest on the part of young people 
to take such training is more specifically our job. 
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Now, one of our field representatives is working with a group on the 
west coast, where they are about to start some new training and re- 
training programs, and they are working very actively with the Na- 
tional League for Nursing, the California Hospital Association, and 
others, in bringing more retired nurses back. 

Mr. Denon. Of course I am interested in this program because my 
State of Indiana, I think, 1 is about the only State that does not take 
advantage of th: at practical nursing program. 


COUNSELING AND TRAINING OF MATURE WOMEN 


What have you done about the counseling and training of mature 
women ¢ 

Miss AmpurseN. In the counseling and training of mature women, 
our program is somewhat varied. The earning opportunities forums 
which have been described to this committee have shown that this is 
a crying need, and as a result of the forums, counseling and training 
programs are usually stimulated. 

Now, we are in touch at the present time with several going pro- 
grams. Perhaps “going” is not the word; they are really starting. 
At least, three universities that we know of have asked our advice and 
we are cooperating with them in the launching of training and retrain- 
ing programs. 

The State Federation of Business and Professional Women in one 
State is becoming very active in this area and we are working with 
them. We have "provided materials for a national magazine which 
is going to have an article on this subject in March. 

We never lose an opportunity to encourage this in our field con- 
tacts or our personal contacts and correspondence emanating from 


Washington. 
Mr. Dr nTron. Mr. Marshall ? 


ASSISTANCE TO INDIAN WOMEN 


Mr. Marsuauu. I have listened with a great deal of interest to your 
statement, Miss Ambursen. I wondered, in listening to your state- 
ment, if you were doing anything in assisting the Indian girls and 
women in order that they may obtain their fair share of employment ? 

Miss Ampursen. My answer would have to be in the negative, that 
we have not done anything with the Indian population up to this 
point. 

Mr. Marsnant. Would you know where an Indian girl or woman 
would go who might be released from employment ? “Most of these 
places where they employ people have certain seniority rights, but 
it appears to me that in most any instance when there is a layoff, the 
Indian women are the first. to be affected. Do you think that is fair? 

Miss AmpurseNn. Well, [ certainly do not think it is fair, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Marsuati. Where would the Indian woman go to see that she 
was being treated fairly? Would she go to your Bureau ? 

Miss AmpurseN. She might write to us, in which case we would 
refer her to the State employment service office which was nearest. her 
home. We have no placement facilities ourselves, unfortunately, but 
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we do get numerous pieces of correspondence from persons such as 
you describe, although I have never known an Indian to write us, 

We do have to use the facilities of the State employment services for 
placement and for assistance to those seeking work. 

Mr. Marsuatu. You have the legal authority, do you not, to get 
into that field ? 

Miss AmpurseNn. I would think that the Indian population would 
come under our general mandate referring to working women. 

Mr. Marsa. I would think so. You know of no reason why 
they would not, do you? 

Miss AMBURSEN. No; I know of no reason why they would not. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Thank you. 

Mr. Foearry. Mr. Laird? 


EQUAL PAY LEGISLATION 


Mr. Larrp. In the last year, could you give us a report on what 
progress you have made as far as equal pay ; legislation in the various 
States is concerned ? 

Miss Ampursen. In the past year, there were, J believe, three new 
equal pay laws passed in the States, and there have been 15 bills intro- 
duced in the House and 1 in the Senate. I am going to ask Mrs. 
Morrison if she cares to talk any more about this. She is our legal 
expert. 

Mrs. Morrison. Well, we think that the States are definitely mak- 
ing a great deal of progress on equal pay. In the 1959 legislative 
sessions, there were 29 bills introduced in 13 States, of whic h 4 passed. 
Three were new laws and one was a greatly improved law in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Within the last 2 years or less, the Council of State Governments, 
which is an organization, as you know, of the State governments on 
which all of them are represented, has recomme ‘nded ‘the adoption of 
equal pay legislation and has taken the Department’s draft equal pay 
bill and circulated it to the State legislative councils. That was one of 
the reasons for the large number introduced. 

In addition to that, the women’s organizations still continue to 
make it one of their major programs, particularly the Business and 
Professional Women. 

So we are finding that, in addition to the new laws that keep coming 
along, many of the States are strengthening the laws they adopted 

earlier, right after World War I, and they are making them much 
more enforcible, much str onger pieces of legislation. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN 


Mr. Latrp. Have there been any indications of groups such as the 
Business and Professional Women shifting some of the emphasis from 
their equal rights crusade to the equal pay crusade ? 

Mrs. Morrison. Well, we have not discussed exactly that point. I 
think that the two objectives are almost of the same value. They are 
working very hard at the State level and at the national level, too, of 
course, on equal pay, and at the national level they are also working on 
the equal rights amendment. 
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Mr. Lairp. The position of the Women’s Bureau has been that they 
were not too interested in promoting the equal rights amendment; is 
that correct ? 

Mrs. Morrison. We have always had the same position as the De- 

artment. ‘The last time the Secretary was asked to state his position, 
fe said that we could not recommend adoption of the equal rights 
amendment because it would throw the State laws on property rights, 
family rights, and various kinds of domestic legislation into confusion. 

Mr. Lairp. A Catholic women’s group up in my district, in discus- 
sion with them, I find that they seem to be opposed to equal rights 
amendment. Is that their position nationally ? 

Mrs. Morrison. It is their position nationally, also. Actually, it 
is a very controversial measure, with different. groups taking one side 
or the other. Usually they have quite specific views on it. 

In recent years, what we have tried to do is give the basic informa- 
tion on the State laws so that they can make up their own minds and 
take the position that they think is best for their organization. 


ACTIVITIES OF FIELD STAFF 


Mr. Lairp. About 3 years ago, we added to this budget for some 
women to work in the various sections of the United States, and last 
year, the Women’s Bureau gave me a report on the activities of the 
field staff people. Could you supply for the record a little informa 
tion on their activities during the past year? 

Miss Ameursen. Our field staff in the past year has averaged some- 
where between 10 and 15 States apiece as far as field visits are con- 
cerned. They have been in 30-odd States and in about 72 cities, and 
their assignments have varied from special assignments undertaken 
at the request of a specific group, perhaps to make a speech and per- 
haps to participate as panelists in some meeting of direct concern to 
us, or the full program, so-called, that keeps them in a community 
anywhere from 1 to2 weeks, 

I shall be glad to describe the full program or the variety of things 
they have undertaken, if you wish me to. 

Mr. Lamp. I think you can put some statement in the record, as far 
as that goes. 

Miss Ampursen. Put a statement in the record? Very well. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

In carrying out the Women’s Bureau objective to make full utilization of the 
womanpower resources of the country, the field staff to date has worked in 120 
cities in 45 States. In fiscal year 1959 they visited 73 cities in 33 States. Ap- 
proximately half of the field staff assignments have involved “full programs”; 
the remainder have consisted of special assignments. 

In their full-program trips, the field staff met with regional and State officials 
of the U.S. Department of Labor, State and local public employment service 
personnel, State and local officers of such women’s organizations as Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs and the American Association of University 
Women, representatives of nurses groups, and, in capital cities, the State Labor 
Commissioners. Whenever possible, they met with school superintendents, 
deans of universities and colleges, the chamber of commerce, and other civie 
and welfare officials. 

Through discussions of the manpower projections made by the Department of 
Labor, and their implications to women, the field staff stimulated interest among 
organizations and individuals to develop programs designed to assist young 
people in their choice of careers and mature workers in obtaining counseling 
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and training before entering or reentering the labor force, and to create employer 
acceptance of mature workers with ability. They assisted local groups in plan- 
ning and developing programs in these fields as well as programs for alleviating 
shortages in such occupations as teaching and nursing. 

For example, a group of nurses, in a meeting with a field representative, voted 
unanimously to undertake a communitywide project for the purpose of inter- 
preting to the public the changing role of the nurse, recruiting more nurses, and 
explaining to prospective students, parents, and counselors, the difference between 
the 2-, 3-, and 4-year courses available in the community. The project was com- 
pleted within the year and plans are underway to undertake more projects of this 
kind in cooperation with the National League for Nursing and local nurses’ 
groups. In addition, as a result of cooperation between the Women’s Bureau 
field staff and the National League for Nursing on establishing an in-service 
training program for hospital personnel, pilot projects are now underway on both 
the east and west coasts. 

During the year, field representatives helped State and local groups stimulate 
interest in accelerated teacher-training programs for mature women with college 
degrees. Using information gathered by the Women’s Bureau on available 
courses, the field staff carried this information into local communities and 
promoted recruitment of potential teachers. 

At community workshops, meetings with women’s clubs, and conferences with 
employment-service personnel, the field representatives have discussed the 
Women’s Bureau program, “The Earning Opportunities Forum,” a 1-day project 
which brings together in one place women who are seeking earning opportunities, 
representatives of employers seeking qualified workers, and members of the 
community who are seeking to help women market their services and skills. 
During the calendar year 1959, seven forums were held (several were attended 
by both men and women), and four are presently in the planning stage. Interest 
in this program has been expressed in 72 cities. 

The field representatives have made known the services available from the 
Women’s Bureau, and the Department as a whole, to groups seeking advice and 
assistance in improving laws relating to wages, hours, and working conditions of 
women, and have participated in workshops on these subjects. 

Special assignments carried out by members of the field staff during the year 
included speaking engagements at National, State, regional, and communitywide 
functions; i.e., the National Quadrennial Seminar of the Women’s Division of the 
Methodist Church, Southeastern Regional Conference on Aging, Southeastern 
Regional Conference of State Labor Commissioners, State Convention of Feder- 
ated Women’s Clubs, State Nurses’ Convention, State Meeting of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, State Workshop of the American Association of 
University Women, State Guidance and Personnel Association, State Labor- 
Industry Conference, and earning opportunities forums. Whenever possible, 
special assignments are coordinated with full programs in the cities visited. 

Information obtained through field visits has provided a more intimate knowl- 
edge of developments affecting women’s employment throughout the country, and 
has been useful not only in planning the overall programs and projects of the 
Women’s Bureau but directly contributed in promoting the improvement of 
women’s position in the economy. 

This description of the Women’s Bureau field staff activities is illustrative 
rather than comprehensive. 


PAMPHLETS ON FUTURE JOBS FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


Mr. Latrp. These pamphlets or brochures that you publish, do 
you make these available to all the high schools in the country ? 

Miss Ampvursen. We have not had the funds to make them avail- 
able to all the high schools. We did, however, publish a flyer that 
was sent to all the high schools in the country telling them about it— 
“Future Jobs for High School Girls”—and that it was available at the 
Government Printing Office. 

Mr. Lamp. What kind of a response did you have? 

Miss Ampursen. It must have been a pretty good response. They 
have sold over 20,000 copies at the Government Printing Office. This 
has been out a little over 6 months. 
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Of course, we do not have access to who the purchasers are, from the 
Government Printing Office. We only know numbers. 

Mr. Larrp. You sent the flyer out, and the response in the last 6 
months has been 20,000 ¢ 

Miss AmBurseEN. That is right. 

Mr. Lairp. I would think that it might be useful, once you publish 
a pamphlet like this, to have some funds to give one copy to the 

yarious high-school libraries. 

Miss AmpBurseN. Well, I think I would have to agree with you on 
that, Mr. Congressman, but we just have not had the. money. We try 
to do what we did with this particular bulletin, which just came out 
last week, Mr. Fogarty—“Careers For W omen in the Physical 
Sciences.” We can publish about 15,000 of the bulletins we have, but 
we can publish more of this type of flyer which tells about the bulletin 
and where it may be purchased than we can of the bulletin. 

Mr. Larrp. This particular publication looks to me to have much 
greater value than some of the agricultural publications that Members 
of Congress have available to them to send out to their constituents. 
I personally would like to be able to send one of these to each of my 
high schools. I think I shall, if I have to buy them myself. I think 
it is important to see that it is widely distributed. 

Miss Ampursen. Well, our efforts have been directed toward get- 
ting them into the hands of counselors at the high-school level. 

Mr. Lairp. I am sure that is where they go if they get into the range 
of 20,000. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Focarry. I think what Mr. Laird has been talking about is a 
good idea 

I am sorry I was a little bit late, but I could not help it. I shall 
read your statement, Miss Ambursen. 


RATE OF INCREASE OF WOMEN WORKERS 


I was very much interested in this slide shown by Secretary Mitchell 
the other day, that indicated the number of women workers will in- 
crease in the next 10 years at nearly twice the rate of men. Do you 
agree with these statistics? 

Miss AmpursEN. Mrs. Manor has been working on that. 

Mr. Focarry. By 1970, there will be 30 million women workers, a 
2 percent increase as compared to a 15 percent increase for men. 
One out of every three workers will be a woman. What is the reason 
for that ? 

Mrs. Manor. I think there are many reasons back of this. Of course, 
this has been going on, as you know. 

Mr. Focarry. But this is going to be an accelerated rate during 
the next 10 years. 

Mrs. Manor. Well, in 1940, we had 14 million women. In 1958, 
we had 22% million; in 1959, 23 million. It has been going on. 

The projec tions for 1970, as you see there, indicate that there will 
be one in three workers who will be women. We are just about at that 
proportion at the present time, so that the proportion of women 
workers in the total work force will not be significantly greater. But 
the proportion of women, all women of working age, who go to work 
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has been increasing. It is somewhere around 36 at the present time, 
It is estimated that it will be somewhere around 38, or perhaps more 
than 38, by 1970. 

Mr. Fogarty. 38 what ? 

Mrs. Manor. 38 percent of working women over 14 years of age. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think you people made a survey a couple of years 
ago on the production of the person of 35 or 40 years of age; did 
you not? I think I remember that Mrs. Leopold gave an example of 
the average stenographer 38 years old being just as productive as those 
21. Am I correct? 

Mrs. Manor. There are a great many individual differences. They 
have—these individual differences have as much effect on productivity, 
or perhaps more effect on productivity, than age. In the productivity 
studies the Bureau of Labor Statistics has made, the age factor does 
not turn out to be much of a factor until you get way up. 

Mr. Focarry. There was more difference between unskilled and 
skilled and trained and untrained as I remember. 

Mrs. Manor. This is the Bureau of Labor Statistics study and I 
should let them speak to it rather than speak to it myself, but there 
was some difference because these studies took into consideration the 
relationship of the age factor in selected fields. I was going to say 
that they do not compare men with women. 

This is one of the things we were looking for in these studies, but 
they do not do that. 

Mr. Foearry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 
Miss Ampursen. $532,000. 

Mr. Focarry. What did you get ? 

Miss AmpBursEN. $512,000. 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Focarry. Then you got almost what you asked for. How many 
positions are you budgeting for 1961 ? 

Miss AmpursEn. Sixty-one, and we asked for an increase of four. 

Mr. Focarry. What would they be for? 

Miss Ampursen. They were for two different items. One was to 
start the preliminary work on a woman workers factbook which is be- 
ing planned for 1963, I think. 

Mrs. Manor. Publication in 1963. 

Miss Ampursen. This is to cover 100 years of woman’s employment. 
We had hoped to get it started in 1961. 

We had asked also for an increase of two clerical positions. 

Mr. Focarry. That is three positions? 

Miss AmpurseNn. There were four. One professional and one cleri- 
cal for the book, and two other clerical positions. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Focarty. Do you think you are staffed enough to take care of 
this picture that was presented to us concerning what to expect during 
the next 10 year? 

Miss Ampursen. Well, Mr. Chairman, the effects of numbers them- 
selves are not particularly significant. The 1960 census is expected 
to show some significant differences in women’s penetration into vari- 
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ous occupations, and as soon as those figures become available, we 
shall begin studying them hard to see just what the job ahead is and 
what significance we find in those figures. 

As you know from hearing us for many years, Mr. Chairman, we do 
tailor our program to meet the new needs, and we may very well place 
more emphasis on projects related to this picture in the near future. 

Mr. Fogarty. You do not have any plans now ? 

Miss Ampursen. The plans we have right now are involved in 
bringing this manpower picture to the forefront of the audience that 
we reach; yes. And I think Mrs. Manor’s staff has some detailed 
plans on working in the analytical field. 

Mrs. Manor. ‘This was not a surprise to us, so that we have been 
working in the light of these developments, in anticipation of these 
developments. Our bulletins this year, for example, in the scientific 
fields, the scientific fields are some of the fields we know are expand- 
ing rapidly, and are fields in which more capable women should be 
recruited. 

We are starting on a study of the biological sciences, which will be 
a companion kind of thing tothe physical sciences. 

We are doing some work in the engineering and technician fields. 
These are some of the expanding areas which we suspect will show up 
to a much greater extent as far as women’s employment is concerned 
in the 1960 census data. We are already working at getting informa- 
tion on these fields for counseling purposes to the young women of 
the Nation. 

We have alerted them through the American Vocational Associ- 
ation, for example, to the slow decline of women in some fields which 
once represented a very large number of women workers. So that 
we are working with these things in mind. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, I just noticed in 1951 you received $400,000, 
and in 1960, you received $509,000, a $100,000 increase in 10 years. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


How many people did you have working for you in 1951? 

Mr. Dopson. Seventy-two. 

Mr. Focarry. How many do you have now? 

Miss AmBpursEN. Sixty-one. 

Mr. Focarry. So you have gone down. 

Miss Ampursen. We had some special funds in that year related 
to the Korean emergency, and we actually had some transfer from 
the Air Force to do some special work for them. After the Korean 
emergency subsided, the st aff went back to normal. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thetransfer would not be in this ? 

Miss Ampursen. No; but I am afraid that some of the employment 
figures are somewhat inflated because of that. 

Mr. Dopson. This should be the number of people that were on 
your appropriation. You did have a couple of special projects that 
were —- for you. I cannot recall what they were. 

Mr. Focarry. You had 72 people in 1951, and you are only asking 
for 61 this fiscal year. 

Miss AmpursEN. We have held at 61 for some little time now. 

Mr. Fogarty. Well, you are at about the same level now as you were 
in 1954, when you had 60 positions. 

Is there anything further ¢ 
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ORGANIZATIONS FOR AND AGAINST EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN AMENDMENT 


Mr. Denton. I would like to ask that there be put into the record, 
as they have done before, the organizations that are for and against 
the so-called equal rights for women amendment. 

Miss AmpursEn. I believe, sir, that it would have to be the same list 
we submitted last year. We should be glad to enter that in the ree- 
ord, if you wish. 

Mr. Denton. That is all right. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


The latest information of record concerning organizations favoring or oppos- 
ing the equal-rights amendment is contained in the “Hearings Before a Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, 84th Congress, 2d Ses- 
sion, on Senate Joint Resolution 39.” On pages 24-25 of the hearings the fol- 
lowing national women’s organizations are listed as having indorsed the equal- 
rights amendment: 

Women’s Joint Legislative Committee for Equal Rights. 
Alpha Iota Sorority. 

American Association for Equal Legal Status. 

American Association of Women Ministers. 

American Federation of Soroptimist Clubs. 

American Medical Women’s Association. 

American Woman's Society of Certified Public Accountants. 
American Society of Women Accountants. 

Association of American Women Dentists. 

Avalon National Poetry Shrine. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

Mary Ball Washington Association of America. 

National Association of Colored Women. 

National Association of Women Lawyers. 

National Council of Women Chiropractors. 

National Education Association of the United States. 
National Federation of Business and Professional Clubs. 
National Women’s Party. 

Osteopathic Women’s National Association. 

Peoples Mandate Committee. 

Society of American Poets. 

Wheel of Progress. 

Women’s Auxiliary to American Osteopathic Association. 
Women’s Auxiliary to the National Chiropractic Association. 
Women’s Circle, Woodmen of the World. 

Women’s International Association of Aeronautics. 
Women’s National Relief Corps Auxiliary to the GAR. 

On pages 46-47, a letter addressed to the Secretary of Labor lists the follow- 

ing national organizations as having “long opposed” the amendment: 
American Civil Liberties Union. 
American Federation of Labor. 
American Federation of Teachers. 
Americans for Democratic Action. 
Communications Workers of America, CIO. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers. 
National Consumers League. 
National Council of Catholic Women. 
National Council of Jewish Women. 
National Council of Negro Women. 
United Automobile Workers. 
United Church Women. 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers. 
United Textile Union of America. 
Women’s Trade Union League of New York. 
Women’s Society for Christian Service, M.E. Church. 

The appendix to the report also contains a statement in opposition to the 

amendment sigend by the American Nurses Association. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Latrp. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to look into these pub- 
lications of the Women’s Bureau, a little bit. 

Do you have author uastion to distribute literature like this in your 

resent authorization law ? 

Mr. Dopson. Under the law, we can distribute to certain groups 
free those that express interest—high schools, of course; Government 
officials; libraries. We can distribute up to our ability to do so, 
within the numbers that we have available. We have limits as to the 
number that we can give to any one group. In other words—I forget 
what it is, whether itis not over 10 copies or what. 

Miss AmpBurseN. It is 50 copies, or not exceeding a net value of 
$10, I think. 

Mr. Laren. I have here a pamphlet before me from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture entitled “Culture of Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas,’ which is sent out quite broadly throughout the United 
States. It seems to me that this publication of the Women’s Bureau 
is of much greater universal service than the “Culture of Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas,” and I think it is something that our committee 
should look into. 

Mr. Focarry. I think you have been pretty good in your publica- 
tions. I do not think they get the distribution they should, after all 
the work you go through to get them out. 

Mr. Dopson. I might say we have a couple of best sellers at the 
Government Printing Office. This is one of them and the “Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook” is another one. We tried to get the “Oc- 
cupational Outlook Handbook” printed as an official document so that 
it would be available to Members of Congress, but it got bogged down 
in the last days of Congress and we did not succeed in oetting authori- 
zation. 

This book would not be very expensive to have copies printed for all 
of the high schools. I believe there are in the neighborhood of 26,000 
high schools. 

Mrs. Manor. That is right, public and private. 

Mr. Dopson. So this would not be too expensive a job. 

Mr. Lamp. There has been no attempt to have this published as an 
official document ? 

Mr. Dopson. Not this one. We tried it with the “Occupational 
Outlook Handbook” and we seemed to run into processes we could 
not get over in the last days of Congress. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have anything else you would like to say ? 

Miss Ampursen. I do not believe so. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much. 
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BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM McCAULEY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ Com. 
PENSATION 

THEODORE M. SCHWARTZ, CHAIRMAN, EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSA- 
TION APPEALS BOARD 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DE- 
PARTMENT OF LABOR 





SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 














reneineiatihatintitinicanintiapiili ee ee 
! 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Program by activities: 
1. Disposition of compensation claims: | 
Cay Wememeremmnnovees . |... <<. 82 55.2.2... se. -| $1,980,195 | $2,006, 000 $2, 025, 700 
(6) Longshoremen and harbor workers-_-.----.-.--- 780, 380 | 772, 000 778, 100 
(c) Administration and management services - --. 166, 318 173, 600 | 175, 300 
(d) Administration of War Claims Act_..-.......--| 31, 199 31, 400 31, 700 
2. Appeals from determination of Federal employee claims - 94, 950 | 97, 000 97, 200 
3. Administration of longshoremen’s rehabilitation pro- 
LEED SS ee a ae ee ee 4 48, 184 51, 700 51, 700 
4. 1959 program obligated in 1958__........-...-.-- : —7, 280 | inet otis saree ee 
NINN to ic otnos bo keenewne se ili a 3, 093, 946 | 3, 131, 700 3, 159, 700 
Financing: | 
1959 appropriation available in 1958_................-- 3 1 SO luk oc naevendiedhd. see 
Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources —48, 184 —51, 700 —51,71 
Unobligated balance no longer available_--........-- 1, 658 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) --.....-- : 3, 054, 700 3, 080, 000 3, 108, 000 





\ 


Note. —Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are for payments from the fund created by sec. 44 of 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, as amended (33 U.S.C. 906). 
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Object classification 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
































Total number of permanent positions.......................-- 466 462 462 
Average number of all employees. -...............-..........- 458 453 455 
Number of employees at end of year. -......................-- 450 451 453 
ey Cie BOGS UE CUNNNG « . Je cicccccadcnananaccieedssausuce 6.2 $5,399) 6.2 $5,465)6.3 $5,465 
Personal service obligations: 
PY PORN... auséiudccdsbhavdtdactebieoantoase $2, 473, 378 $2, 475, 043 $2, 484, 742 
EL 5 eee ee eae 151, 644 146, 990 137, 291 
Total personal service obligations_.............--.....-- 2, 625, 022 2, 622, 033 2, 622, 033 
Direct obligations: 
Ot PARISRAR SAEVIONG... os « cndtbnnctaduieinbion 2, 585, 494 2, 581, 535 2, 581, 535 
eee 77, 962 89, 900 89, 900 
03 Transportation of things 3, 038 3, 500 3, 500 
04 Comrunication services 61, 633 63, 900 63, 900 
05 Rents and utility services................-.-.-.....-.. 14, 754 14, 100 14, 100 
OF Priming ANG TODTOCREEIOD..... .ncanccuscencdnanddpebmnnee 44, 382 48, 000 48, 000 
OT ~ OCTIOl CORItFUCTURE BORVIOOR,. . oo ccnp wccescncccceece 47, 224 48, 300 76, 300 
Services performed by other agencies_............. 12, 136 16, 400 16, 400 
CE OO I hike tis dsc cn toimawetsionan 30, 815 37, 115 37, 115 
Se FUNINE od canhidc ced dcun cttiidoldabeces Jeksdichattee ddd 15, 849 19, 000 19, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.................. 156, 393 156, 450 156, 450 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities___................- BOGE Tccndhédachksacnttedéudebemmn 
> Dames ene meat... dad ndn cddbtid cc cececbnnntidben 2,017 1,800 1, 800 
1959 program obligated in 1958. ..............----.-..--.------ —7, 280 |  cesiliritipeatipasdaenesgial emeverticeeiiiiee ames 
Ge DITO CIO oo ennnsheh nnsekduntmmmimmanld 3, 045, 762 3, 080, 000 3, 108, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
I, ain ies iene emcee 39, 528 | 40, 498 40, 498 
fe decmatiedahketsatnnnnmiedonmiels 4, 362 6, 000 6, 000 
Oe Coemememiontion GOPVION. .cccccccccccccocececccnceasce 675 800 800 
06 Printing and reproduction.-...................-....... 300 500 500 
07 Other contractual services. ._..- il ah ee ee 157 300 300 
Services performed by other agencies.............. 50 | 100 100 
je. a ee eee 155 370 370 
09 Equipment..._....-.. ice ae Ee a i 517 500 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.................. 2, 366 2, 632 2, 632 
TD FES Ge CII, .. on cb cdbchonicctdbcanccdbibnusd TO Giécck Chics eae 
Total reimbursable obligations...................--- 48, 184 | 51, 700 51, 700 
ane GANIC re eee te 3, 093, 946 | 3, 131, 700 3, 159, 700 





EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION CLAIMS AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


| | 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Program by activities: 








1. Federal civilian employees benefits-- r $40, 954, 748 $42, 800, 000 $47, 119, 000 
2. Armed Forces reservists benefits... 26, 724, 052 16, 700, 000 16, 250, 000 
3. War Claims Act benefits 796, 243 740, 000 700, 000 
4. Other benefits_..... A 778, 863 960, 000 950, 000 

Total obligations (object class 12) . - . ws | 69, 253, 906 61, 200, 000 65, 019, 000 


Financing: 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) -............-. 69, 253, 906 | 61, 200, 000 65, 019, 000 
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Mr. Fogarty. Do you have a statement, Mr. McCauley ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McCautery. I have a brief one. 

We have no increase in our appropriation in administrative expenses 
this year, other than an item of $28,000 for premiums for health 
imsurance. 

The benefit appropriation indicates an increase of $3,819,000 over 
our estimated expense for the current year. This is, in large measure, 
the result of a change in budget practices. Heretofore, funds to cover 
the cost of medical services furnished through U.S. Public Health 
Service facilities to compensation beneficiaries has been carried in the 
appropriation of the Public Health Service. The Bureau of the 
Budget this year decided to include that item in the appropriation of 
the Bureau, and it is understood that a corresponding amount will be 
deducted from the appropriation for the Public Health Service. 

One point I would like to make in connection with that action, is that 
the amount proposed for transfer, rather, the amount proposed to be 
added to the compensation funds to cover the cost of this medical 
service, takes care of that phase of the problem, but no consideration 
was given to the added burden on the Bureau to process vouchers 
covering an expense which will have to be billed as other expenses of 
that kind are billed to the Bureau. 


INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


We estimate that the volume of additional work on us: that is, the 
increase in the number of vouchers which must be audited and paid, 
will require the equivalent of about five additional employees. We 
sy be able to absorb it this year, but it is going to leave us in a very 

‘ht spot next year to try to handle the added workload, because one 
- the problems we are encountering at the present time is keeping 
current with the payment of medical expenses. 

There has been no change in the Bureau’s program since we last 
appeared before you with the exception of one small addition to our 
list of beneficiaries added by the enactment of Public Law 86-233. 
Under this law, the Bureau is authorized to perform the functions 
heretofore performed in the Department of Commerce, of paying 
allowances to a small number of seamen who were permanently dis- 
abled as a result of war risk injuries and who were entitled to con- 
tinuing disability payments. There are about 100 cases involved. 
That will add about $200,000 a year to our compensation costs. 

Those are about the only changes that have occurred since our last 
apnearance before you. 

Mr. Focartry. We will place your prepared statement in the record 
at this point. 

(The complete statement of Mr. McCauley is as follows :) 


The budget estimates for 1961 include two appropriations for the Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation, one for administrative expenses of the Bureau and 
the other for payment of benefits authorized by the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act. Also included is an authorization for the expenditure of a 
specified sum from a trust fund created under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act to provide vocational rehabilitation services for 
permanently disabled beneficiaries under that act. 
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APPROPRIATION CHANGES 


Administrative appropriation.—The budget estimate proposes ee 
of $3,108,000 for the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation for 1961 and $51, ; 
additional to be derived from the non-Federal trust fund account. The a 
ation includes $97,200 for expenses of the Employees Compensation Appeals 

rd. 
The direct appropriation proposes an increase of $28,000 over the amount 
available for the current fiscal year. This additional sum is entirely for the 
cost of contributions toward payment of insurance premiums for employee med- 
ical services authorized by Public Law 86-382. > 

Benejit appropriation ——This appropriation is exclusively for the payment of 
penefits authorized by the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act and disability 
and death benefits payable under the War Claims Act of 1948 and other similar 
penefit programs. It is estimated that the cost of such benefits during 1961 
will amount to $65,019,000, representing an increase of $3,819,000 over estimated 
expenditures for the current year. Nearly two-thirds of the increase shown in 
this appropriation, or $2,819,000, is due to a change in budget practices in the 
preparation of the 1961 budget. Under this change, the cost of medical services 
provided for the compensation of beneficiaries through the facilities of the U.S. 
Public Health Service will be paid from this appropriation instead of including 
this item, as heretofore, in the appropriations of the Public Health Service. 
The remainder of the increase represents the cumulative costs of new cases 
added to the compensation rolls. 


BUREAU PROGRAMS 


No changes are contemplated during 1961 in the scope of the Bureau’s pro- 
grams which are confined solely to administration of Federal legislation pro- 
viding workmen’s compensation protection or similar benefits for some 3 million 
employees. 

The only change in the Bureau’s functions since our last appearance before 
you results from Public Law 86—233, approved September 8, 1959. Under this 
law, disability benefits payable for war-risk injuries to certain seamen are pay- 
able effective July 1, 1959, from the employees’ compensation fund. In prior 
years, such benefits were payable from funds under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. The estimate for 1961 is based on a presumption that 
workloads during that year will continue at the 1960 level. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT PROGRAM 


The Federal Employees’ Compensation Act is currently applicable to all ci- 
vilian officers and employees of all branches of the Federal Government and to 
certain other employments to which this act has been extended from time to 
time. The latter include officers and employees of the District of Columbia 
(except members of the police and fire departments), members of the Civil Air 
’atrol and members of the Reserve Officers Training Corps, while in training 
at camp or on cruises or en route to or from such activities. It is estimated 
that 2,340,000 employees will be within the purview of this program during 1961. 

This law, in prior years, was applicable to a number of discontinued programs 
such as the emergency work relief projects operated prior to World War II. 
It was also applicable prior to January 1, 1957, to members of the Reserve of 
the Armed Forces on active or training duty in time of peace. A large number 
of cases arising out of such employments remain on the compensation rolls and 
will be entitled to benefits for some years to come. 


More than two-thirds of the operating expense of the Bureau is expended for 
the administration of this program. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPENSATION ACT PROGRAM 


This act, enacted in 1927, to provide workmen’s compensation benefits for 
employees in private maritime employment while loading, unloading, and re- 
pairing vessels on the navigable waters of the United States, has subsequently 
been extended to include private employment in the District of Columbia, em- 
ployees of Government contractors employed at defense bases or engaged in 
public works outside the continental United States, employees of post exchanges 
and other nonappropriated fund instrumentalities of the Department of Defense, 
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employees working on the Outer Continental Shelf in the exploration and de 
velopment of natural resources, employees of contractors on certain projects 
outside the United States financed and approved under the Mutual Security Act, 
and employees of the Red Cross and similar organizations for the Armed Forceg 
outside the United States. 

Liability for the payment of compensation benefits under this program restg 
upon the employer and the only expense to the Federal Government is for the 
administration of the program. The employer must insure his liability for 
the payment of compensation benefits with an insurancce carrier authorized by 
the Bureau to write such insurance or by meeting requirements of the Bureau 
to qualify as a self-insurer. 

This program is administered on a decentralized basis through 13 district of- 
fices in the field. The program relating to employments in the District of Co 
lumbia is administered through a local district office and the expense for this 
part of the program is paid from funds appropriated to the government of the 
District of Columbia and transferred to the Bureau. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPENSATION ACT REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM 


The budget estimate proposes an authorization to use $51,700 from the trust 
fund created by section 44 of the Longshoremen’s compensation Act in con- 
nection with the rehabilitation of permanently disabled beneficiaries of this 
act. This fund is made up of sums paid by employers in certain fatal cases and 
from fines, penalties, and interest on invested surplus. The Bureau does 
not operate a vocational training program of its own and the amount requested, 
which is the same as that available in the current year, is for the services of 
seven employees to aid in the rehabilitation of seriously disabled employees 
through State facilities. 

WAR CLAIMS ACT 


This is a liquidating program under which benfits are being paid to American 
citizens who were captured or detained by the Japanese during World War II in 
the Philippine Islands. The sum of $31,700 is required for the services of a 
small staff of six employees engaged in handling cases arising out of this 
program. 

EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION FUND 


This fund established under the Federal Empolyees’ Compensation Act covers 
the cost of all benefits provided by that act and disability and death benefits 
payable under sections 4(c) and 5(f) of the War Claims Act of 1948. It is 
also used to pay benefits for a small number of defense workers injured prior 
to April 30, 1945, or their dependents, who are eligible for certain benefits under 
the civilian war benefits program. 

It is estimated that the expenditures from the fund will amount to $65,019,000 
during 1961. This represents a net increase of $3,819,000 over the estimated 
eost for 1960 of which $1 million is due to the cumulative increase in the num- 
ber of cases on the compensation roll and a gradual increase in the rate of pay- 
ments in such cases. New cases added to the rolls are at a higher rate than 
old cases in which benefits are terminated. The principal increase, however, 
is due to the inclusion of $2,819,000 to reimburse the U.S. Public Health Service 
for medical care furnished compensation beneficiaries. 

Statements accompanying the estimates explain the basis for the Bureau's 
estimates but I will be glad to furnish such additional information as the members 
of the committee may desire. 


Mr. Focarry. Your appropriation for 1960 was $3,131,700, and for 
1961 $3,159,700, an increase of $28,000 which is for mandatory costs 
of health benefits. 


METHOD OF HANDLING EXTRA DAY OF PAY 


For 1960 there was an extra day of pay which costs $9,642 and you 
budgeted an increase for it last year. The additional amount was 
appropriated. 
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But now in 1961 there is one less day’s pay which will save $9,699 
but instead of decreasing your request this is offset by an increase of 
$9,699 for “Reduction in lapses.” This is not just peculiar to your 
budget, Mr. McCauley, but this is happening all the way through 
this budget. 

This just looks like a way of bookkeeping to keep from giving up 
last year’s increase for something that was supposed to be nonre- 
curring, such as that 1 extra day in 1960. 

Mr. McCavtey. It was applied against reduction in the lapse figure. 

Mr. Foearry. It is not only in your budget, but it is in most of 
them, is it not, Mr. Dodson ? 

Mr. Dopson. In most cases, we have used the extra day’s pay to 
reduce the lapse. There were times last year when we had to freeze 
vacancies in order to make the lapse occur that we had estimated. 

Mr. Focarry. Maybe that is what we should have done last year, 
just refused to give any additional funds for that extra day in 1960 
and let you do it that way. 

Mr. Dopson. Then we would have had to freeze vacancies, and we 
would have had less manpower. 


ADDITIONAL CLERICAL FORCE DENIED 


Now. as to this particular request we are discussing, Mr. McCauley 
mentioned $2,800,000 worth of additional payments which are going 
to add about 5 man-years of clerical work for processing them. The 
Budget Bureau did not allow anything for the extra work. Unless 
we have a realistic lapse, we are just further penalized. 

Mr. Foaarry. It just does not seem to me that the Bureau of the 
Budget would be that cold. Do you think you did the usual good job 
inthe Bureau of the Budget with this item? 

Mr. Dopson. The decision to make the transfer of the $2,800,000 was 
made in the Bureau of the Budget. We protested and asked for some 
clerical assistance. We did not get it. 

Mr. Focartry. Why? 

Mr. Donson. They thought we could absorb it. That is the only 
answer I can give you. 

Mr Foearrty. In other words, they think you now have too much 
help in this Burean ? 

Mr. Dopson. When additional workload requires the services of 
three to five people in an operation that has several hundred, it is 
troublesome to justify the extra three to five. I want to go on record 
here as saying Mr. McCauley operates a very efficient shop. 

Mr. Focarty. And this committee for 14 years has been compliment- 
ing him on that, under both administrations. 

Mr. Donson. I think that you can continue. 


FIELD OFFICES 


Mr. Focarry. There are no field offices budgeted for, Mr. McCauley, 
no new ones, 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir; no additional field offices. 

Mr. Focarry. I thought that 4 or 5 years ago, this was one of your 
big programs. 
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Mr. McCautey. It remains so. 
Mr. Fogarty. We gave you money to start one out on the west coast, 
and then one on the east coast. 

Mr. McCautry. You gave us funds to open four additional offices 
and we have been operating that program since then. We asked for 
funds this year but our request was not approved. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much did you ask for ? 

Mr. McCautey. $400,000. 

Mr. Focarry. How many field offices would that provide for? 

Mr. McCautey. About four additional offices. 

Mr. Focartry. The original cost would be $400,000 ? 

Mr. McCautey. That would be the first-year cost. 

Mr. Fogarty. What. would be the annual cost ? 

Mr. McCavtey. I have a revised estimate we have made up since 
then. We do not feel that we would require a full year’s staffing for 
initial decentralization, so we estimate now that it will cost about 
$350,000 the first year, of which $160,000 would be nonrecurring costs. 
The recurring costs, with annualization of personnel for the second 
year, would be $240,000. That would be the annual cost hereafter. 

Mr. Fogarty. For four offices? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. Around $60,000 apiece ? 

Mr. McCavurey. Approximately that. 

Mr. Focarry. Where would these offices be located ? 

Mr. McCautey. We have tentatively settled on Seattle, Cleveland, 
Atlanta, and Dallas. 

Mr. Focartry. And how would this benefit the job, and the people 
who are collecting compensation ? 

Mr. McCactey. Well, the principal benefit is really improved serv- 
ice to the beneficiaries. We are able to handle our cases more 
promptly. We have better access to claimants, or they have better 
access to us. We are in closer contact with the medical facilities in 
the area, and generally, it has proved extremely satisfactory to the 
personnel we serve, both the injured personnel and the Government 
agencies involved. We really think it is a worthwhile program. 

Mr. Foaarry. What reason did the Bureau of the Budget give for 
not allowing this? 

Mr. McCavtey. Well, Iam not aware of the reason. I do not know 
if Mr. Dodson knows or not. We do not get any explanation from 
the Bureau. 

Mr. Dopson. I can say this. The general policy of the Bureau of 
the Budget was not to allow increases for what you might call quali- 
tative improvement. Any increase had to be really tied to new legisla- 
tion, an emergency, or something of that sort. 

They carried on a very rigid examination policy on that basis. 

We did, as Mr. McCauley indicated, request funds to complete 
decentralization of this activity. 

Mr. McCautey. As it stands now, we are just about half decentral- 
ized, or really two-thirds, if we count the Washington area, because 
we would continue to serve the Washington cases from the Washington 
office. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF SAFETY CONDITIONS 


Mr. Focartry. There were reported injuries of 81,165 Federal em- 
ployees in 1950 and for 1960 you estimate 102,000. Is the number of 
injuries per thousand employees going up or down ? 

Mr. McCavtry. The frequency rate of injuries has gone up slightly 
in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Focartry. Has the Department not drawn up a bill to improve 
safety conditions for Federal employees ? 

Mr. McCavtey. There was a bill pending in the Congress that 
would have set up a safety program for Federal employees, and I 
believe the Department was working on one, Whether it was actually 
submitted or not, I do not know. 

Mr. Focartry. Do you know, Mr. Dodson ? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir. I know we submitted one bill to the Congress 
which would charge the agencies for the cost of their accidents, and 
that was directed toward making them cost conscious with regard to 
accidents, with the thought that it would put more emphasis on safety. 
That bill was submitted to the Congress, and I think it is still pending 
there. 

Mr. Foearry. Is there any bill in the President’s legislative pro- 
gram ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. That bill still has the administration’s endorsement. 
We refer to it as the charge-back bill. 

Mr. Focarry. That would not help to improve safety conditions. 

Mr. Dopson. Well, the theory is that if you have to pay the bill for 
your accidents, it will make them more safety conscious. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you think that is the answer to it ? 

Mr. Dopson. I do not know that it isthe total answer; no. 

Mr. Larrp. That has helped in industry, though. 

Mr. Dopson. In industry, yes; it is one of the factors. 

Mr. Fogarty. You do not anticipate doing anything about it? 

Mr. Dopson. Oh, the Bureau of Labor Standards is constantly try- 
ing to encourage all the agencies to improve their safety records and 
they have 105, I think, safety committees, which the Bureau of Labor 
Standards serves. 

Their whole effort is a drive to try to reduce accidents. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is not working out very well, apparently, in Gov- 
ernment or out of Government. 

Mr. Dopson. I raised this question just the past 2 weeks, when I 
saw the figures. The increase in Government accident frequency rate 
is very small. 

Mr. Foearry. But the industrial rate is not very small, the increase 
in accident rates ? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir; and I raised some of the same questions you 
did. 

Mr. Focartry. With an increase of 15 percent, there is something 
wrong somewhere, I would think. 


APPEALS FROM DETERMINATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEE CLAIMS 


Do you have a statement for the record, Mr. Schwartz? 
Mr. Scuwarrtz. I have submitted it for the record. 
517146020 
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(The statement submitted is as follows :) 


The Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board consists of three members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Labor. It is a quasi-judicial body which has exclu- 
sive jurisdiction to review appeals filed by Federal employees from final decisions 
of the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation pursuant to the provisions of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. Board procedures are informal and de- 
signed to facilitate expeditious and careful consideration of issues raised on 
appeal. 

The operations of the Board are essentially current and no program increases 
are being requested for 1961. 

Mr. Focarty. There is $97,000 for 1960, and your request for 1961 
is $97,200. What is the $200 for? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Well, it is the difference between an increase neces- 
sitated for the cost of health benefits and a decrease of $300 because 
of fewer days of work. 


Emp.Loyees’ COMPENSATION CLAIMS AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Focarry. Now, in the employees’ compensation fund, did the 
Bureau of the Budget give you any good reason why they shifted, 
from the Public Health Service to you, this expense of almost $3 
million. 

Mr. Dopson. The real reason was to try to get more of what they 
call cost budgeting. In other words, the total cost of Federal em- 
ployees’ injuries will now be included in the employees’ compensation 
fund that we administer, whereas, that $2,800,000 previously was ap- 
propriated to the Public Health Service. 

Mr. Foeartry. Well, if the committee did not see fit to go along with 
the suggestion, that would relieve you of the expense of those five 
positions ? 

Mr. Dopson. Correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. And the work would still be carried on? Actually 
this is just bookkeeping anyway. You will just turn it over to the 
Public Health Service if we appropriate it to you. 

Mr. McCautey. I do not see where this adds anything of value to 
the Government service, because, as it is now, the appropriation goes 
direct to the Federal agency rendering the service, it does not have to 
account to anyone except the Congress and the Bureau of the Budget 
for the expenditure of those funds. If they have to bill us for all the 
services they perform and we have to audit and pay those bills by 
Treasury check, it looks to me as though the Government is out of 
pocket for whatever that cost is. 

Mr. Focartry. Mr. Schwartz, do you have anything else to say ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. No, sir; except to express my appreciation for the 
excellent cooperation [have had. 

Mr. Focarty. Thank you. 


TRANSFER OF FUNCTION FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


What is this transfer from the Department of Commerce, Mr. 


McCauley ? 

Mr. McCavtey. Do you mean the functions transferred ? 

Mr. Focarty. Yes. 

Mr. McCavtey. Under legislation enacted in the 1940’s—I have 
forgotten the date [reference, act of September 30, 1944 (58 Stat. 
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758) ]—the Secretary of Commerce was authorized to continue to pay 
benefits to certain seamen who suffered permanent disability as a re- 
sult of war risk injuries, the payment to be made after the expiration 
of their war risk insurance policies. Such payments had been made 
over the years by the Department of Commerce through the Maritime 
Administration. It involves only about 100 cases, and it seemed de- 
sirable to shift that function over to the Department of Labor, the 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, because it was similar to what 
we were doing, anyhow. 

Mr. Focarty. That seems to me to make a little more sense than 
the other transfer. 

Mr. McCautey. Yes; it seems plausible.. The funds for the liqui- 
dation of the War Shipping Administration were cut out last year in 
the Senate, and that brought this thing to a head, because these cases 
had to be paid. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Denton ? 


TRANSFER OF FUNCTION FROM THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Denton. Do I understand, you pay Public Health $2,819,000 
for care of Government employees who are injured, and they take 
care of them in the hospitals ? 

Mr. McCautey. That is the cost of the service they perform; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Denton. Does that come out of this budget here, or does it come 
out of the money that is used to pay injured employees ? 

Mr. McCautry. It will, if this appropriation goes through as 
planned, come out of the appropriation for the payment of benefits to 
injured employees. 

Mr. Denton. And it will not be reflected in this figure that we have 
in our justifications; then ¢ 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; that is included in there. 

Mr. Denton. Well, now, remember we used to appropriate a certain 
sum of money to pay claims to injured employees. ‘Then we made 
an indefinite appropriation for that. 

Mr. McCautey. That is the injured 

Mr. Denton. What I am trying to get at is does it come out of a 
general permanent appropriation, or out of this indefinite appropria- 
tion ? 

Mr. McCautey. It will come out of the indefinite appropriation 
that. is made to the Bureau each year for the payment of claims and 
medical expenses. 

Mr. Den'ron. It will be reflected in the figures we have before us 
in our justification ? 

Mr. Dopson. I think we have a question of appropriation termi- 
nology here. The appropriation we are discussing is known as em- 
ployees’ compensation claims and expenses. It is technically known 
as an annual indefinite appropriation. We give you each year an 
estimate of the amount we will spend but the actual appropriation is 
made in terms of “such amount as may be required during the current 
fiscal year.” The $2,800,000 that we are discussing will be paid from 
this appropriation instead of by the Public Health Service if the Con- 
gress approves the proposed change. 
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Mr. Denton. Then it will be reflected in the figures before us. The 
one on page 42 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. It will be reflected in that? It seems to me it ought 
to be in your appropriation, because the money they should pay for 
medical expenses is just in the same category as what you pay in 
compensation. 





ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Then how much are we appropriating for administering the act? 
Mr. McCavtery. The total administrative appropriation of the Bu- 
reau is $3 million 

Mr. Denton. That is on page 38, $3,108,000. 

Mr. McCauvtey. Yes, sir. That includes not only the administra- 
tion of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, but all the other 
laws administered by the Bureau. 

Mr. Denton. Well, now, your war claims ought to be being reduced 
by now ? 

Mr. McCautry. They are; yes, sir. We are down to six employees, 
I believe we have planned for this year. Six, yes. 





SUGGESTION FOR USE OF TRAVELING EXAMINERS 


Mr. Denton. Now, Mr. Fogarty spoke about this fact, and I have 
spoken to you about it a good many times, and it came to me very 
realistically just before I went away. A woman came into the office 
who had fallen and hurt her back. I have had some experience with 
workmen’s compensation. She had a very clear case, but they had 
turned her claim down. I think I wrote you about it. 

The only thing she could do was take an appeal to Washington. 
The injury was not sufficient to warrant that. 

Now, that was a case that, because of the expense of trying her case, 
why, justice was entirely denied that woman. 

Now, I want to see my Government a fair government, and I think 
you ought to do something to bring those claims to the people so that 
they can try their claims. 

Mr. McCautey. Well, in her case, she could submit it on the record, 
as we do in most of those cases. I believe most of the cases are on the 
record, are they not, Mr. Schwartz ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That is so. 

Mr. McCavtey. For an appeal before the Review Board. 

Mr. Denton. That is not like trying it before an appeal board. I 
know you are talking about decentralizing. But that would not help 
her. Even going up to Chicago would be too much in that case. 

What I am talking about is you have the longshoremen trial exami- 
ners moving all over the country. Why should not your trial exami- 
ners go to the location where the claim is and hear the case? 

Mr. McCavtey. Well, that could be done if the funds were made 
available. But it would be quite costly to set that procedure up for 
the whole country. 

Mr. Denton. Well, you do that with the longshoremen. 

Mr. McCautey. Most of them are on the coastal waterways and on 
the Great Lakes. 
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Mr. Denton. I had a case before the longshoremen in Evansville. 
The man was hurt -s the waterways. But they are wandering all 
over the country. I do not see why they cannot try these cases, too. 

Mr. McCautry. We have had them hold hearings in cases of that 
kind. It is rather infrequent, but there have been some occasions 
when we have had them do that and it has proved satisfactory. 

Mr. Den‘ron. With the Tax Courts, you bring them to the people; 
with the law courts, you bring them to the people. Practically every 
Government agency I can think of would come to some place near 
where the person lives or was injured. But here, you ask a man to 
come from St. Louis to Washington and that is outrageous, in most 
cases. 

Mr. McCavtey. It is difficult, I know. 

Well, that was one advantage we found as a result of the decentrali- 
zation, where the office is located somewhere within a reasonable 
distance. 

Mr. Denton. I think that is right, but it does not go far enough. 

Mr. McCavtey. It really takes care of the major part of the prob- 
lem, because at least the individual has an opportunity to talk with 
the people processing his claim. He knows the weaknesses if there 
are weaknesses in his case, and he knows the action taken. That is 
about the main thing he is interested in. 

Mr. Denon. There was a man in my district who worked in Burns 
City who lost an eye. He took an appeal and won. It came out very 
well. But the lawyer who handled it thought a lot of things about 
the record, and had a lot to say about the difficulty he had ; in get- 
ting the record, I think I had to get it for him. He felt that these 
were public records, and very imports int to the man, and they ought 
to be available to him to try the case. 

Mr. McCavtey. Well, we try to do the best we can in making a 
record available. We even send it out to our people when they are 
en route in the area, if a request is made for permission to review 
the record. We have, on occasion, sent it out to the doctors, the desig- 
nated doctors who handle our cases in the area, sent it to his office 
where it can be seen. 

Mr. Denton. The thing that worries me in these cases—I have had 
some experience with claims—is the man who handles claims things. 
In private industry, when he gets too hard boiled, he gets a decision 
against him in court and he becomes very reasonable. We do not 
have that check on Government employees. 

Of course, I want the Government to treat. its employees fair. 

Mr. McCautry. You can be sure we try to see that fair treatment 
is accorded everyone. I think a good indication that it is operating 
pretty much that way, Mr. Denton, is the fact that of the 13 ,000 
new claims we receive each year and the decisions we make, interim 
decisions in other cases, there are only about 300 that actually go to 
appeal. 

Mr. Denton. That would probably be normal in any kind of claim. 
Only a small percentage are appealed. If it were automobile damage, 
it would probably be the same thing. 

Mr. McCavtry. There has not been too much criticism on that 
point. It comes up from time to time as in the case you cited. It is 
bound to come up. 
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Mr. Denton. I think that is all. 
Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Marshall? 





CASES REOPENED AND APPEALED 


Mr. Marswatv. In your operating statistics in your Justification, 
you show reopened cases, 17,000. That is a little over 10 percent of 
these cases. Does that include any sort of an appeal? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir. Those are the cases that are reopened by 
the Bureau for payment of some additional benefits. It might be just 
a small medical expense, or it might mean reopening of a claim that 
has been closed, where a man who returned to work has a subsequent 
disability. We close them fairly rapidly if the man returns to work 
and medical treatment is ended. 

That results in reopening of probably a greater number of cases 
than would otherwise be the case if we closed them after 6 months ora 
year or 2. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Do you have any figures that show how many peo- 
ple appeal from the Bureau’s decision ? 

Mr. McCautey. 300 last year. 

Mr. Marswatu. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


DESIRABILITY OF A DEFINITE APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Larrp. I think there has been a pretty good argument made 
here today for a definite fixed appropriation in this particular area. 
It seems to me that from the statements that have been made regarding 
the transfer from HEW into this appropriation, other such transfers 
could take place without the committee even knowing it. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. McCavtey. Well, it would have to be reflected in our reports 
to the committee, as it is here. 

Mr. Larrp. But they could be reflected after the close of the year. 

Mr. McCavtry. Well, in this case, I do not think we would agree 
to pay under these circumstances. 

Mr. Larrp. Well, we had an experience where you had paid for such 
a benefit without coming to committee, back about a year ago. 

Mr. McCavtery. That is correct. That was the result of a Board 
of Appeals decision that reversed us. 

Mr. Larrp. And there was no report made to the committee. 

Mr. McCavtey. No, that situation was a little different. Here it 
would be an administrative action. 

In the first place, the Congress appropriated money to the Public 
Health Service to provide this service. That is in their appropriation 
for this year. 

Mr. Latrp. Well, perhaps you would not approve a payment, with- 
out coming to this committee, but legally, theoretically, there would 
be nothing to stop you ? 

Mr. McCautry. Well, except that where the Congress appropriates 
to one agency of the Government to do the job, I do not think another 
agency would be agreeable to paying for that same service which 
Congress has already appropriated money for. 
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In this case, they would have to have the money to operate the 
hospitals and take care of compensation to beneficiaries. 

Mr. Dopson. We guard the charges to this appropriation ver 
carefully. For example, when Pay Act increases have gone darenash 
and there has been a provision that you could transfer moneys to meet 
a cost of the Pay Act, we have taken a flat stand. We do not charge 

of this to this open- -end app ropriation, because we are using it 

only for what you gave it to us to be used for. 


INJURIES TO EMPLOYEES TAKING DECENNIAL CENSUS 


Mr. McCautry. There is one item of cost which should be men- 
tioned. Your comment reminded me of it, and that is we have not 
anticipated in our estimated costs for 1961, benefits payable on account 
of injuries to persons who will be temporarily employed in the de- 
cennial census. 

I understand there might be around a quarter of a million people 
employed on that for a brief time. I have no idea how many injuries 
that would produce, but if it runs in the same ratio as injury to other 
Federal employees, it probably would run close to 1,000 or 1,300 
claims. There are 13,000 claims now, out of roughly 214 million 
employees. 

Mr. Larrp. That particular cost is not reflected in your estimate 

Mr. McCautey. It is not reflected in our estimate of $65 million. 
We have no way of anticipating the number of cases that might arise 
out of that. 

Mr. Larrp. You have just your experience of 10 years ago? 

Mr. McCautry. I do not know how valuable that would be to us. 
It might give us an idea of what number of injuries we might 
anticipate. 

I am not too well informed as to how they intend to compensate 
these people for their services, or any of the other details. But just 
on the basis of my recollection of the past census, we get a number of 
injuries from this employment. Many people will be working who 
are normally not employed persons—housewives and students and 
others who are not normally engaged in full-time employment. 

They work pretty much on their own, visiting all kinds of dwellings, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Lartrp. This year you had the agricultural census, and there 
has been quite a little driving in connection with that census. What 
kind of an experience did you have with that? 

Mr. McCautery. I do not know that we have any figures on that. 


LANGUAGE RESTRICTION ON FILING CLAIMS 


Mr. Latrp. Last year I submitted an amendment to this committee 
which covered your section of Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
claims and expenses. You are familiar with that proviso which this 
committee approved ? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes sir, that has accomplished the purpose which 
the committee had in mind, and which we had in mind also. We 
think we have perfected the procedure now to prevent any possible: 
abuse of the privilege of claiming compensation on the part of per- 
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sons who are noncitizens and employed locally outside the United 
States. 

Mr. Larrp. Did you make any statement as to the amount of money 
this provision is saving the Federal Government ? 

Mr. McCautey. Well, if all the claims that were presented to us 
had been approved, it would have run into quite a large sum of money. 
As I recall now, there was something over 4,000 claims filed with us, 
which we had rejected, but which were subject to reopening in the 
absence of the regulation we have since adopted as a result of the leg- 
islation passed last year. If all of those claims had been approved, 
it could have run up to $8 or $10 million. 

Mr. Larrp. Do you believe there is a necessity to carry the language 
this year? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes,sir. I think this effectiv ely controls the prob- 
lem. Ihave no apprehension at all with regard to it. 

Mr. Larrp. That is all I have. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. McCauley. 

Mr. McCavutry. Thank you, sir. We appreciate your courtesy. 


WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 
WITNESSES 


CLARENCE T. LUNDQUIST, ADMINISTRATOR 

FRANCIS J. COSTELLO, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 

SAMUEL GANZ, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 

IRVING LEVINE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATIVE MAN- 
AGEMENT 

WARREN C. ANDERSON, ACTING CHIEF, DIVISION OF MANAGE- 
MENT OPERATONS AND SERVICES 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
| 


! 
Program by activities | | 


1. Enforcement $9, 543,733 | $9, 759, 500 | $9, 791, 300 
2. Wage determinations : 701, 659 | 621, 900 | 624, 400 
3. Regulations and research 659, 832 | 668, 800 | 672, 200 
4. Administration and management services 454, 876 438, 800 | 441, 100 
1959 program obligated in 1958 22, 434 | 
Total obligations. - 11, 337,666 | 11, 489, 000 11, 529, 000 
Financing: | 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 £3 22, 434 
Unobligated balance no longer available___. 11, 000 | 
Appropriation (new obligational authority ---| 11,371,100 11, 489, 000 11, 529, 000 
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Object classification 








1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
—————eEEE7”™ 7? ee oy — — _ - = | ou om: a hae aa 
‘otal number of permanent positions_.- ~~~ -.- sa | 1, 358 1, oo ' a. 
Te : | | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 5 | 
Average number of all employees ; | 1, 342 | 1, 309 l, 309 
Number of employees at end of year 1, 295 1, 304 1, 304 
| =— — 
Average GS grade and salary sep | 9.0 $6,601 | 9.2 _%6, 867 | 9.2 "$6, 867 
ee ed ee 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions | $8,837,524 | $8, 965, 300 $8, 965, 300 
Positions other than permanent | 39, 043 | 29, 300 29, 300 
Other personal services i | 96, 134 | 122, 500 87, 000 
Total personal services rer ..-----| ~ 8,972,701] 9,117, 100 9, 081, 600 
02 Travel BE GN 788, 323 816, 200 816, 200 
03 Transportation of things-- | 44, 196 | 40, 000 40, 000 
04 Communication services- - 170, 233 190, 500 190, 500 
05 Rents and utility services hi ir ‘ 23, 226 22, 000 | 22, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction ; ; . aioe | 154, 360 135, 100 135, 100 
07 Other contractual services ings 170, 695 | 170, 600 246, 100 
Services performed by other age: neies 327, 829 | 310, 000 310, 000 
0&8 Supplies and materials Soceepiioeaewds< 87, 955 78, 200 78, 200 
09 Equipment narrate 44, 469 | 25, 000 25, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, “and contributions. __.----_- : 569, 422 582, 300 | 582, 300 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities adie pubic 5, 485 |. ¥ Be es aS 
15 Taxes and assessments ee ee 1, 206 | 2, 000 2, 000 
1959 program obligated in 1958 — wus » eet 
Total obligations ____- i a sz 11, 337,666 | 11, 489, 000 11, 529, 000 
| | 








Mr. Focarry. We now have the Wage and Hour Division before us. 
Mr. Lundquist, you may file your prepared statement if you wish, 
and then summarize it, or read it, whichever way you want. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lunpquist. Mr. Chairman, it is a 214-page statement. I would 
like to read it if I may. 

Mr. Focarry. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Lunpquisr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Division’s request for fiscal year 1961 is $11,529,000, which will allow 
us to continue our programs at the 1960 level. Our request includes 
an increase of $40,000 for the new employee health benefits program 
under Public Law 86-382. The total cost of this program will be 
$75,500, but we are able to absorb $35,500 by applying funds for a non- 
recurring extra day of pay in 1961. 

When I appeared before this committee 2 years ago, I described the 
extent of noncompliance with the acts which was disclosed by our 
1957 compliance survey. I indicated that we were not satisfied with 
the level of compliance and that we hoped to improve it by improving 
our enforcement program and investigation techniques. 


DISCLOSURES OF UNDERPAYMENTS 


There has been a substantial increase in disclosures of underpay- 
ments as reflected in the statist ics for fiscal year 1959. The amount of 
back wages found due was $22.4 million, or $2.8 million more than in 
1958. Minimum w age under} payments increased by $800,000 and over- 
time underpayments ‘by $ $2 million. The volume of complaints received 
has remained high and actu: ally increased over last year by 1,000. 
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Our experience during the first half of this fiscal year suggests that 
in 1960 investigations will disclose about $25 million in underpay- 
ments. 

We have concluded that the increase in the amount of underpay- 
ments disclosed is, substantially at least, be. ause of improvements in 
our operations. While we do not believe that the extent of noncom- 
pliance has been increasing, we plan to make limited compliance sur- 
veys during the next year to obtain information on the level of com- 
pliance. Such surveys will also provide information which will assist 
us in planning enforcement programs. 


MINIMUM WAGE DETERMINATIONS 


In fiscal year 1959, prevailing minimum wage determinations were 
issued under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act for five indus- 
tries: Surgical instruments and apparatus, with a determined mini- 
mum hourly rate of $1.25; drugs and medicine, $1.20; bituminous coal, 
$1.40 to $2.846, depending on the production district ; soap, $1.50; and 
flour milling, $1.30. During the first half of the current fiscal year 
one additional minimum wage determination was issued: Evaporated 
milk, $1.68. 

During fiscal years 1960 and 1961 we plan to proceed vigorously 
with the wage determinations program. 

Asa result of the minimum wage order program in Puerto Rico, 
operated in accordance with the tripartite industry committee pro- 
cedure, almost 40 percent of the covered workers on the island are 
now employed in industries with minimum rates of $1 an hour. Pub- 
lic Law 85-750, enacted August 25, 1958, provides that rates below 
$1 shall be reviewed at least once in each biennial period commencing 
July 1, 1958. Additionally, the Puerto Rico Minimum Wage Board 
is reviewing all rates below 70 cents an hour in the alternate years 
between Federal reviews. Thus, the rates in the lower paying indus- 
tries in Puerto Rico are being reviewed once each year, either by a 
Federal or a Commonwealth committee. 

Under the Division’s current wage order program, it is planned 
that the minimum rates for virtually all industries with rates below 
$1 in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and American Samoa will be 
reviewed by an industry committee within 24 months after the pre- 
vious review, even though the statute itself would allow a longer pe- 
riod. While the Secret: ary is authorized to order an additional review 
for particular industries within any biennial period, thus far no need 
has been found to exercise this authority. However, we will not 
hesitate to utilize the authority to order an additional review, if the 
circumstances in any cases which arise in the future warrant such 
action. 

We certainly anticipate that our other program requirements will 
remain substantially unchanged in 1961 and we will continue to strive 
for improvement in all areas of our operations. It is our objective 
to maintain a vigorous and vigilant attitude toward all known areas 
of noncompliance, and those larger areas where the potentials for 
noncompliance are apparent or inherently possible. We are con- 
vinced that, with the limited staff available, we must proceed in a 
helpful but. vigorous fashion to bring into compliance those who may 
violate because of inadvertence, to discourage carelessness leading to 
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noncompliance, and certainly to deter appropriately those who would 
wilfully violate these minimum labor standards. 

That concludes my statement. 

Mr. Focarty. Thank you. 


COMPLAINTS FROM PUERTO RICO 


Now, you say that you do not have any additional reviews of these 
industries in Puerto Rico. You have not had any complaints of any 
kind ? 

Mr. Lunpaqutst. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, I was there a year ago and, as I told you, I 
heard a lot of complaints. 

Mr. Lunpquist. Well, Mr. Chairman, they have not expressed any 
to us in writing or orally,so farasI know. In fact, I think in fairness 
I might say that some of their government people have indicated to us 
their fear that the tripartite committees have been going a little bit 
on the high side at times in setting some of these rates. This was just 
an informal comment that we received. We think that committees 
have been setting accurate rates, however. 


EXTRA DAY’S PAY 


Mr. Focarry. Your appropriation for 1960 was $11,489,000 and the 
request for 1961 is $11,529,000. ‘That is an increase of $40,000, made 
up of an increase of $75,500 for employees’ health benefits, and a 
decrease of $35,500 due to 1 less day of pay. 

Mr. Lunnquist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaarry. It looks to me as though someone has discriminated 
against your Division. I do not see why your agency ought to be 
treated any differently than the others. 

Mr. Lunpquist. I am not familiar with any difference in treatment, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Foaarry. Well, in most of the others, in this Department, they 
have been letting them keep the funds appropriated for the extra day’s 
pay in 1960. 

Mr. Lunpquisr. We would be happy to keep it. 

Mr. Fogarty. They took it away from you. I don’t quite under- 
stand why you let them get away with that when the other 
divisions—— 

Mr. Lunpquist. If it was done, it was totally inadvertent. I do 
not intend to downgrade the Wage and Hour Division in relation to 
any of the other Bureaus. 

Mr. Fogarty. Well, somebody took advantage of you to the tune of 
$35,500. 

Mr. Lunpquist. Iam sorry, if they did. 

Mr. Focarry. What have you got against the Wage and Hour 
Division ? 

Mr. Dopson. I don’t have anything against them. They made us do 
that. 

Mr. Focarry. The Bureau of the Budget made you do that ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. What do they have against the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion. They allowed it in other cases? 
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Mr. Dopson. It is just another case, Mr. Chairman, when we have a 
lot of appropriations. When you come down to the smaller amounts, 
they have a tendency to drop someone. 

Mr. Lunpquist. Frankly, we don’t think it will affect our program 
operations. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, I don’t see how you can say that to have $35,000 
less wouldn’t affect you. Do you believe you did the best job you 
could before the Bureau of the ‘Budget ? 2 
Mr. Lunpe@uist. Wetried our best. 


ADDITIONAL INVESTIGATORS DENIED BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Mr. Lunvgquist. Initially, we asked for 100 additional investiga- 
tors. However, that was not allowed, and our program was finally 
set up on the same operating level as last year; and, as you know, 
we have improved our staff and our findings on monetary violations 
with the same staff, and I think: we will continue to improve. 

Mr. Focarry. You may have improved your findings, but you 
have not improved your collections. 

Mr. Lunpquist. We think slightly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Foaarry. Well, I guess that if we had any real justification 
before us, that the trend w vould show that it is going just the opposite 
to what you have been leading us to believe. 

I am looking at page 6 of your justifications and all I can see is 
your estimates for 1960 and 1961—those are just estimates. If you 
presented that kind of a justification to the Bureau of the Budget, 
I can wry ey why they would not allow you any more investi- 

gators. I don’t know why you don’t have some actual figures to com- 
pare with to see what the trend is. 

You show in 1960 the total number of establishments will be 
52,000 and in 1961 you have the same figure. And so on down the 
table—every item exactly the same in 1960 as in 1961. 

If that is what the Budget had to rely on, they did not have much 
to goon. 

(The table from page 6 of the justifications follows :) 


Workload statistics: Estimated investigation results for fiscal years 1960 and 1961 


Estimated 
Investigation findings 


1960 | 1961 

SNe aa canada enpemcoabena a ‘ 5 doladlecliemanae 
Total number of establishments investigated ide ; 42, 000 52, 000 
Covered employees in establishments investigated __- ; ooneel 1, 700, 000 1, 700, 000 
Amount of underpayments.-.- i waits a Z ; | $25, 000, 000 $25, 000, 000 

Minimum wages : i - . ; a a $8, 000, 000 $8, 000, 000 

Overtime compensation_ pcb ste nseiateede, acon a ee $17, 000, 000 
Amount of payment agreed to. ee ; $14,000,000 | $14, 000, 000 
Number of employees underpaid: | | 

Paid at less than the minimum wage rate-_-._. ee = | 70, 000 70, 000 

Not paid full overtime compensation. ....-..--..----- : | 150, 000 150, 000 
Number of employees whom eer rs agreed to pay-.-.. 2 125, 000 125, 000 
Number of minors illegally employed P 6, 000 6, 000 
Special child labor in agriculture investig: ations s: Minors under 16 years of age 

found illegally employed. _..........------ cer 4, 500 4, 500 

Complaints: 

Complaints received nT ee ingests ie tii ohm 12, 000 12, 000 

Complaint backlog.........-- é = eh iiveris eel 3, 000 3, 900 
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(The following was subsequently submitted to the committee :) 


Workload statistics: Investigation results, fiscal year 1959 and estimated results 
for fiscal years 1960 and 1961 








Estimated 
Investigation findings Actual, 1959 sek Oe itl 
1960 1961 

Total number of establishments inve stigated __ J ptiaéield 54, 916 52, 000 52, 000 
Covered employees in establishments investig: OMS oa 1, 630, 261 1, 700, 000 1, 700, 000 
Amount of underpayments. rdtudedidobbeceicedsdbabectos) SERENE) Gl Gene $25, 000, 000 

I ne cia ale caiembain ta nevada Seiad $6, 937, 265 $8, 000, 000 $8, 000, 000 

SPvetCEe GEIGER. 2. con senncwancsepncontdpunmans $15, 465, 851 $17, 000, 000 $17, 000, 000 
Amount of payment agreed to_-._.........--..--.2-2---22 28k $12, 885, 921 $14, 000, 000 $14, 000, 000 
Number of employees underpaid: 

Paid at less than the minimum wage rate___..........__- 70, 467 70, 000 70, 000 

Not paid full overtime compensation. aah 137, 640 150, 000 150, 000 
Number of employees whom employers agreed to) pay_. oe 124, 046 125, 000 125, 000 
Number of minors illegally e mployed -. 5, 898 6, 000 6, 000 
Special child labor in agriculture inv estigations: Minors under 

under 16 years of age found illegally employed. ..-._.....--- 4, 389 4, 500 4, 500 

Complaints: 

Complaints received. vchbaeedall abcd titatiin es << 11, 090 12, 000 12, 000 

Complaint backlog id data eslaaiaadeaeataae stokes 3, 241 3, 000 3, 000 


UNDERPAYMENTS FOUND AND PAYMENTS MADE IN PRIOR YEARS 


Mr. Focarry. What about the last 10 years or the last 5 years? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Over the last 5 years, Mr. Chairman, | furnished 
those figures accurately. 

Mr. Focarry. And why do you not furnish them in these justifica- 
tions? Why have they been left out this year? 

Mr. Lunpeuist. There is no intent to leave them out at all, Mr. 
Chairman. Let me go over the figures that I have at hand, the com- 
parisons of 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959. In the fiscal year 1958 we 
found $19.6 million in underpayments; $10.9 or approximately $11 
million was agreed to be paid. This represents about 55 percent of 
the total amount found due. 

In fiscal year 1959 we increased the findings of underpayments to 
$22.4 million, and the amount agreed to be paid increased rather sub- 
stantially to $12.8 million. That is $2 million more, and the per- 
centage between these two figures is 57 percent, and this is an increase 
of approximately 2 percent in our findings, in the amount agreed to 
be paid. 

As you know, under our statute we do not have the right to demand 
that an employer pay the back wages due. We can only request him 
to pay. If I may, I would like to explain this problem a little bit, 
Mr. Chairman. I know that you are quite familiar with it. 

Mr. Fogarty. You gave us the figures for 1958 and 1959. Why 
don’t you complete the picture and go on to 1960? 

Mr. Lunpquist. I have the figures for the first half of 1960. It 
is rather interesting that we find ‘that we have found so far $13.2 mil- 
lion in back wages due, and of that sum $6.8 million has been agreed to 
be paid. This is about 52 or 53 percent. 

Now, I would hasten to add that within that figure of $13.2 million 
found due this first half of this year, which is again an increase in 
findings so far, it might be projected to 26.4 if we continue. I would 
hasten to add that some of those underpayments represented substan- 
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tial sums in certain industries that we have been investigating, par- 
ticularly the fisheries industry. 
Mr. Focarry. And does that show a decrease, percentagewise? 


Mr. Lunpquisr. In the amount agreed to be paid this 6 months, 


and this concerns us because we wish to have all of the back wages 
found due paid, but, as you know, our statute does not authorize us to 
demand that an employer pay the back wages. We can only request it. 

Our investigators are keyed to sell the employer on the idea of pay- 
ing these back wages voluntarily. We train them along those lines, 
but also with the warning to them, “This is a dangerous row to hoe 
because we do not have the right to resort to manipulation or pres- 
sure to get back wages paid. We want you to motivate them under 
the law.” 

And when they cite the authority of the law, this question has been 
asked of our investigator, “Must I pay these back wages; can I be 
required to pay by law?” 

The investigator must be truthful and say that he does not have 
the authority to demand. 

Mr. Lamp. What do they say to such a question ? 

Mr. Lunpguist. They are told to say, “No. Under the law you are 
not required to pay, but if you do not pay you will subject yourself 
to possible suit under section 16(b) which may involve double dam- 
ages and the cost of the court action and the attorney’s fee; or if you 
refuse to pay, we may well have the employees notified of their rights 
under section 16(c), whereby they may ask the Secretary to sue for 
the back wages that are due, provided that in this situation or the case 
at hand there is no unsettled question of law.” 

Mr. Denton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fogarty. You may put that on the record if you want to, 

Mr. Lunpquist. Where back wages are found due we feel that it is 
important not to engage in any compromise because an employee may 
wish to sue on his own rights under section 16(b) of the act, or he 
may find it appropriate to request the Secretary to sue for him under 
section 16(c). The Secretary ordinarily on advice of counsel would 
sue if there is no unsettled question of law and the employer has indi- 
cated a refusal to pay the back wages voluntarily. 

Mr. Fogarty. All right. I just cannot understand why if this 
history were told to the Bureau of the Budget they would not allow 
you more investigators. 

Mr. Lunpaquistr. Well, we think that we could use more investigators 
effectively. They in their judgment apparently felt in the overall 
picture that it was not appropriate, looking at all of the various in- 
vestigative agencies that ask them for money. I know that we could 
increase our findings if we had more. 

Mr. Focarry. I never have found a legitimate employer that did 
not think that this was a good law and that it ought to be enforced. 
I think that every legitimate section of business wants it. 

Mr. Lunpeatist. I think so, too. 

Mr. Foearry. And it is the unscrupulous ones whom we should be 
after. 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes. I agree with you there, Mr. Chairman. 
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INVESTIGATIVE STAFF 


Talking about the number of investigators, Mr. Chairman, as you 
know we have a total investigative staff of 678 investigators, includ- 
ing the 19 that are in the State of North Carolina under a State agree- 
ment. This isa rather sizable staff. 

We have an experienced staff at present. The budget approvals 
coming from your committee have been stable over the last few years. 
This has been effective insofar as we are concerend, and it gives us 
the opportunity to build up a stable staff and through the greater 
utilization of experienced investigators we think that we have shown 
why we have been able to increase our findings. 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS INVESTIGATED 


Mr. Focartry. Well, now, last year you estimated that you would 
investigate 54,000 establishments. And now you estimate that you 
are going to investigate 2,000 fewer establishments. 

Mr. Lunpquisr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many establishments are there that come under 
the law ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Roughly, Mr. Chairman, we estimate a little over 
900,000 ; the figure i is 904,000, but this is subject to—— 

Mr. Foaarry. What percentage of 900,000 is this 54,000 or 52,000? 

Mr. Lunpquisr, About 6 percent. 

Mr. Focarry. And I assume that the number of establishments is 
increasing from year to year ? 

Mr. Lunpquisr. Not necessarily, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. They are not? 

Mr. Lunpquisr. No, sir. This is an interesting thing, that our 
current findings with respect to the number of covered workers under 
the Fair Labor St udenns Act has decreased insofar as our current 
estimates are concerned. In previous years, say, a few years ago, we 
talked roughly in terms of 24 million workers covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

Today, as the result, I believe, of automation and a few other factors 
like that, our estimates now indicate about 23,600,000. 

As you know, more automobiles are produced today with fewer 
people. 

Mr. Focarty. Well, I know that, but your work force is going up; 
according to the slides we saw the other day, it is going to increase 
13,500,000 duri ing the next 10 years, or just about double the increase 
of the last 10 years. If I remember it, there was an average increase 
of 700,000 a year from 1950 to 1960, and it is estimated to be 13,500,000 
during the next 10 years, which is just about double. 

So, ‘T would think that would have some effect on the coverage. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, in the presentation of the Secretary, it 
seems to me that the increase was largely in the areas where we have 
service workers. The point that I am making is that the big increase 
is in employment exempted from this law. I think that this discussion 
bears that out quite substantially. 

Mr. Fogarty. The only one that was estimated to decline was 
agriculture. 
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Mr. Lunpguisr. Our judgment would be at this moment, and of 
course it is preliminary, but it would lead us to the conclusion that the 
increase in the work force would be in the noncovered areas, and with- 
out extension of coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act, there may 
be a slight erosion in the number of workers covered. i 

Mr. Focarry. Well, if you take the road construction workers—and 
that is construction—but the roadbuilders who live in one place and 
cross State lines would be covered ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes; roadbuilding would come under. 

Mr. Fogarty. And a great deal of that is the Federal roadbuilding 
program. But you don’t think there is going to be any large increase 
in the work force that will affect your workload ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. It may affect our workload to some extent, but at 
this juncture the picture is not clear, to indicate there is an increase in 
the total number of covered workers. 

Mr. Focarry. How many businesses that come under the act come 
into being each year and how many go out of business each year? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Weestimate 4 to 5 percent. 

Mr. Foearry. And what would that be, 50,000? 

Mr. Lunpqutst. Well, 9 times 5 would be 45—perhaps about 35,000 
or 40,000. 

Mr. Focarry. And how many of those, what percentage of those do 
you investigate ? 

Mr. Lunpqutist. I don’t have that figure at hand, Mr. Chairman. I 
might be able to get it. I think it would be extremely difficult to esti- 
mate, but let me tell you how we plan our investigations. 


PERCENTAGE OF VIOLATIONS OF NEW AND ESTABLISHED BUSINESSES 


Mr. Focarry. Is the percentage of violations there higher than in a 
stabilized industry ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Mr. Chairman, in some instances, yes; but this is 
spotty. We recognize that a new business might be subject to viola- 
tions and there may be a tendency to violate. We do schedule our in- 
vestigations in new firms in order to start them out on the right track, 
and we do have some good results in new businesses—but, this is not 
a general conclusion. We have felt that new businesses might be 
violating, but over the past year or two we found in certain areas that 
a lot of these new firms are not violating. 

Mr. Foearty. Well, that is not consistent with the information we 
have been getting over the past 10 or 12 years. 

Mr. Lunpquist. Not fully. 

Mr. Focarty. We have been told in other years that the percentage 
of violations is highest in the new businesses, some of which come into 
being one year and out of business the same year. That is my recollec- 
tion of what I was told the last time I asked about it. I know that 
was commented upon several times during the last few years. 

Mr. Lunpeuist. Well, I have heard also, Mr. Chairman, this past 
year, in talking to our field people, that we have been scheduling in- 
vestigations among new establishments and we found it is desirable 
to pull back a little bit, because we found that they were what we 
call sterile investigations. As a result, we do want to go to those 
firms who are in violation, if we know where they are. 
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Mr. Focarry. Well, I think that is the best thing to do. I do not 
think that the legitimate employer wants to be bothered if he is doing 
a good job and paying the wages and living up to these conditions. 
It is the others, the ones that you get complaints on, and the ones you 
are suspicious of—I assume you would want to spend most of your 
time in that area. 

Mr. Lunpqutistr. We do. 

Mr. Focarry. If you cannot state it now, could you furnish for 
the record the percentage of these 35,000 or 40,000 new businesses that 
come in and go out in 1 year that you investigate? 

Mr. Lunpqgutistr. I cannot at this moment, unless one of the staff 
members has that. Mr. Ganz might. 

Mr. Ganz. I do not think I would be able to do it that way. 

Mr. Lunpquist. We might be able to spot check the field, of course, 
by talking to two or three of the regional directors. 

Mr. Focarry. I think we had figures like that before. 

Mr. Lunpquistr. We will do our best. 

(Information requested follows:) 


INVESTIGATIONS OF NEW ESTABLISHMENTS 


The divisions have always looked upon the investigation of newly started 
business in a dual light; to see that employees receive proper payment and to 
see that employers do not create a potential liability through noncompliance. 
To this end, the divisions circularize all known new esablishments and inform 
them, through bulletins, regulations, and pamphlets, of the provisions of the 
acts. 

Scheduling new firms for investigation is dependent on a number of factors, 
including past experience in the industry or area, and other demands on investi- 
gator time, such as complaints and other priority work. 

The divisions ceased identifying the results of investigations in “new” estab- 
lishments in fiscal year 1959, although the emphasis on circularization of new 
establishments and scheduling of investigations was not diminished. In the 
last period for which results were tabulated separately, January through July 
1958, the proportion of investigations in new establishments was slightly higher 
than for other establishments. The investigation findings in the new establish- 
ments were about the same as in other investigations. This decreased the need 
for statistically tabulating the findings separately. Separate figures have never 
been maintained for those establishments which came into being and went out 
of business in the same year. 


REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL INVESTIGATORS 


Mr. Focarty. Now, what were the figures that were presented to 
the Bureau of the Budget, these 1960-61 figures we have here? 

Mr. Dopson. The figures you have there are tailored to meet what 
we can accomplish with the amount approved. When we submitted 
the estimates to the Bureau of the Budget, they included a request for 
100 more investigators. 

Mr. Focarty. Yes, but were you able to show them then the trend 
for 1958, 1959, 1960 and not just estimates for 1960 and 1961? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. We have gone into that phase of the work on 
several occasions. 

Mr. Fogarty. And it did not mean any thing to them ? 
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ttt Dopson. No, sir. I will put it this way, we could not sell it to 
them. 

Mr. Focarty. What was your request to the Department ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. The same. 

Mr. Fogarty. The same as was made by the Department to the 
Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Lunpaquist. 100 more staff; yes. 

Mr. Focartry. Do you recall whether you were told what to ask for? 

Mr. Lunpquist. No, I was not told by the Department what I 
should ask for. I was told to ask for ad I thought represented 
a reasonable basis and after staff consultation I concluded that 100 
more would be a reasonable request. 

I might say that we have problems of dilution of our staff. We 
cannot ‘suddenly dilute the staff to a great number. It takes an in- 
vestigator to train an investigator, for a good long time. 


EFFECT OF RAISING MINIMUM WAGE AND INCREASING COVERAGE 


Mr. Focarry. What would happen if the Congress would raise the 
minimum wage to $1.25 and increase coverage ? 

Mr. Lunpaguist. It would depend on how they would increase cover- 
age. On that would depend the size of our enforcement problem. 

Mr. Focarrry. If Congress did not increase the coverage and just 
increased the minimum wage, that would have a tremendous impact 
on your operations also, would it not ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. We think it would have. 

Mr. Focarry. That is, if you go by past experience? 

Mr. Lunpqu ist. Yes, sir, it oa have a substantial impact not 
only on our investigators 
Mr. Focarry. And if Congress did not increase the minimum w 
but increased the coverage, that would still be substantial, would it 

not ? 

Mr. Lunpaquist. Depending on how coverage was extended. 

Mr. Fogearry. I think that is true; yes. I might say that I think 
there will be a real push to increase coverage and increase the mini- 
mum wage this year. 

Mr. Lunpquist. Well, as you know, the administration has indi- 
cated that extension of coverage to several million additional work- 
ers is desirable, 

Mr. Focarry. But if that happened, you would just have to come 
back for a supplemental appropriation, I assume. 

Mr. Lunpquist. I would feel that way, yes. 

Mr. Focarry. I for one am pleased "that at least you asked the 
Bureau of the Budget for 100 more investigators. I think you could 
do a much better job if you had them. 





LATEST STATISTICS ON BUSINESSES INVESTIGATED, UNDERPAYMENTS 
FOUND, AND PAYMENTS 


Now, I wonder if your estimates for 1961 are not out of date, since 
these figures were worked up—when, last September? 

Mr. Dopson. Well, we submit our original estimates to the Bureau 
of the Budget with a ’ deadline of October 1, and then we prepare our 
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justifications that come to the Hill, we have later operating statis- 
tics—— . c 

Mr. Focarry. Were these figures submitted in September or De- 
cember ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. These particular statistics ? 

Mr. Focarry. 1960-61 workload. 

Mr. Lunpquisr. These are in the fall of the year. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, you have some more up-to-date information 
since these figures were submitted. Do they show any substantial 
change or any change / 

Mr. Lunpquistr. Well, as you know, I indicated that for the first 
half of this fiscal year, 1960, we have found a total of $13,220,000 in 
back wages owed covering investigations for this 6-month period. 

Mr. Focarry. That is compared to the $25 million that you esti- 
mated for the full year ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes, sir. That is the amount of underpayment. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, let us take the first one first. You estimated 
that you would investigate 52,000 in 1960 ? 

Mr. Lunpaquist. Yes. 

Mr. Foearty. What is your latest figure ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. The latest figure shows we have investigated 
22,633 establishments. 

Mr. Fogarty. You went a little bit behind ? 

Mr. Lunpqutst. In establishments, yes, but this we believe may 
be equated to our desire to go to those establishments that are in viola- 
tion and when we find establishments in violation, it takes us a 
longer time to complete those cases. 

Mr. Focarry. You are running behind on the number of estab- 
lishments investigated, and are running ahead on the amount of 
under payments found due. If you were able to investigate the 
52,000 you would probably find a lot more than the $25 million ? 

Mr. Lunpqutst. It may well be that we would increase our findings, 
and we would certainly tailor our operations to increase our findings. 
We are not trying to go to establishments for the fun of visiting 
establishments. We want to go to those establishments that we have 
reason to believe might be in violation, and this is our problem, to use 
all of our available knowledge to get to those firms that might be in 
violation, and this is what we want to do, in instances where we are 
finding violations, and so the number of establishments we can visit 
with our current staff, of course, may decrease. 

Mr. Focartry. What about the amount of payments agreed to? 

Mr. Lunpqutst. That figure is about $6,847,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, that is going the other way a little bit. 

Mr. Lunnqutst. Slightly. That represents about 52 percent of the 
amount found due. 

Mr. Focarry. In other words, you have visited fewer establishments 
and you are finding the amount of underpayments going above your 
estimates, and the amount of payments agreed to, that is where the 
individual comes in, going the other way, going down ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes. 
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ENFORCEMENT OF AGREEMENTS TO PAY BACK WAGES 


Mr. Fogarty. That is, the violations are going up and the agree- 
ments to pay are going down ? 

Mr. Lunpauvlist. But it is the employee involved that we must think 
about, Mr. Chairman. They may be visited today in relation to an 
investigation and from today for ward they will be ‘paid i in compliance 
with the act. This is the inbred value that goes with visiting firms 
that are in violation because we do not leave them until we bring them 
into eompliance and then from that date forward we may assume that 
all of the employees involved will be paid in compliance in the future 
and if they are not paid in compliance in the future, of course we wil] 
take appropriate action if necessary. 

Mr. Focarry. What action? 

Mr. Lunpaqutst. If necessary, injunction or criminal prosecution, 
if there are elements of willfulness. So, the back wages due, while 
they are important, must be looked at in relation to the total picture 
of employees who, from this date forward, or from the day of the 
investigation forward, will be paid in compliance, and they may be 
getting an increase in their pay envelopes from then on, even though 
they might in some instances not get the back wages paid. 

And I might add, we want them paid if we can get it. 

Mr. Foearty. How about the worker who is working for $40 a 
week? Anything that you can do for him, he needs. 

Mr. Lunnquist. Yes, sir, and we do everything in our power. 

Let me also say, if I may, Mr. Chairman, about our legislative pro- 
posal, which is in the Congress now, to authorize the judge in an in- 
jJunctive action to order the payment of back wages that are due. Cur- 
rently, under our law, the statute specifically provides that if we go 
into court for an injunction, the judge is precluded from ordering 
the back wages paid. We cannot get the back wages paid by law, only 
if the employer is willing to voluntarily pay them. 

We have asked that this provision in the law be changed so that 
a judge may order the back wages paid in an injunctive action—and 
I assure you that administratively we would ask the judge to order 
the payments. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, I am not a lawyer and I just assume that you 
know what you are talking about. It sounds good to me. 


COVERED EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISH MENTS INVESTIGATED 


Now, in the covered employees in the establishments inv estigated, 
what is the reason for that going down from 1,900,000-plus in 1958 
to 1.760.000 in 1960 ? 

Mr. Lunnqutst. In part, it means that we are going to firms that 
may be a little smaller than we entered in previous years. We may 
have stayed away from some of the industrial giants. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean most of those that are highly organized 
in general do not have violations ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. That is right. We generally don’t have any prob- 
lems with the highly organized firms: except as to professional or 
executive exemptions. 
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NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS PAYING LESS THAN MINIMUM WAGE 


Mr. Focarry. Now, you say that the number that pay less than the 
minimum wage rate remains about the same in 1959, 1960, 1961. Do 
your figures up to this point in 1960 show that 70,000 would be about 
the correct figure ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. I think certainly in 1959 the 70,000 is correct. 
Now, these are duplicated figures, as you can understand, Mr. Chair- 
man, because a man may be counted in the minimum wage violation 
and he may also be counted in the overtime violation. 

In 1959 the unduplicated count of employees was 177,000. I don’t 
have the figures for the first half of fiscal year 1960, but our findings 
are comparable. 


MINIMUM WAGE RATE AND OVERTIME COMPENSATION VIOLATIONS 


Mr. Focarty. By this table that I have, your violations of the mini- 
mum wage rate are remaining about stable, but the overtime compen- 
sation violations are going up. 

Mr. Lunnvaquisr. Yes. In 1958 it was 6.1 million minimum wages; 
and in 1959, it was 6.9 million. That is a rather substantial increase. 

In overtime, it was 13.5 in 1958 and 15.4 in 1959. 

Mr. Focarry. A substantial increase. 

Mr. Lunpaquist. Yes, it is. In fiscal 1960, the first half, we have 
found minimum wages at the rate of 4.2 million representing quite an 
increase, and 8.4 million if you project it to a full year; and in over- 
time, 8.9 or close to—— 

Mr. Focarry. $18 million ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. $18 million. 

Mr. Focarry. That is a substantial increase. 

Mr. Lunpavist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is in 1960? 

Mr. Lunpqutst. Yes. This is the first half. 

Mr. Focartry. Do you have any estimates for 1961 ? 

Mr. Lunpqutst. Well, we cannot look in the crystal ball other 
than in estimating here, assuming that with this budget and our work 
force as allocated under this budget 

Mr. Focarry. These figures that you have just given me would seem 
to show that these violations are going up and up and your work force 
remains the same or going down. You are not going to be able to 
keep up with the job, are you? 





MINORS TILLEGALLY EMPLOYED 


What was the number of minors illegally employed? I believe 
you say that went down. 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes. We have examined the figures 

Mr. Focarry. That was in 1958-59. Now it is going up again? 

Mr. Lunpquistr. Currently it is remaining about the same as last 
year, in the first half of this year, in the nonfarm area, that is, the 
industrial child labor problem remained about the same, although it 
is slightly less, it was about 2,500 nonfarm, child labor violations in 
comparison with 5,898 in the entire fiscal year. 
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There is some evidence that perhaps child labor in industry is de- 
creasing. We are not so sure, but it may be. We certainly are on 
the lookout for it and will continue to be on the lookout for it. 

Mr. Fogarry. What about child labor problems in agriculture, 
minors under 16? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Well, as you may notice, that remained about the 
same in 1958 and 1959 and in the first half of this fiscal year, we have 
found some evidences of a slight increase, although this is a seasonal 
problem. The child labor problems occur in September when the 
schools are reopening, so this is the time when we go into that area 
and look for the violations. 


COMPLAINTS 


Mr. Fogarry. What about the complaints—do you receive any? 

Mr. Lunnquist. This is an interesting area because we have been 
maintaining about the same level of complaints over the last 3 or 4 
years, or even slightly increasing, the number being received. 

Mr. Focarry. You show an increase here. 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes. Now, historically, as we got away further 
from the date of the change of the minimum, there has been a tailing 
off of complaints received, but we have fostered the concept of en- 
couraging people to exercise their right to tell us about violations of 
the law, and we will continue to urge that. 

Mr. Focarry. What is your backlog of complaints? 

Mr. Lunpquist. This we believe is at a working level. We strive 
to keep it down because we think a complaint that is handled quickly, 
expeditiously, and effectively, is the best way to run our business, 
and we want to improve. 

Mr. Focarty. Well, we are 1,000 percent with you there; but the 
record does not show you are doing that. 

Mr. Lunpquist. Well, we 

Mr. Foearry. Your backlog has gone up, is that right? 

Mr. Lunpqutisr. It went up from 1958 to 1959, but we have been 
working on it more vigorously in the last few months, and we antici- 
pate that we do have our backlog at a working level. It takes a little 
time to schedule these complaints in the various areas throughout the 
country, and to schedule them efficiently and without wasting travel 
time and per diem. We have to integrate them with our program. 





LEGAL ACTION 


Mr. Fogarty. Last year, in the justifications you had a line for 
“Legal actions.” It does not appear this year. Why is that? 
Mr. Luwnopquisr. In fiscal year 1959 the legal actions figure is 
1360 





Mr. Focartry. What was it in 1958? 


Mr. Lunpquist. Mr. Costello, do you have that figure ? 
Mr. Cosret1o. No. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you supply that for the record ? 
Mr. Lunpqguist. I will. 

(Information requested is as follows :) 


The figure is 1,299. 
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Mr. Focarry. What was your reason for eliminating this line in the 
justifications ¢ 

Mr. Lunpaquist. This is an item that emanates from the Solicitor’s 
Office. It is not our action. Cases that have certain criteria are re- 
ferred to the Solicitor and he takes action. 

Mr. Focarry. Are these legal actions going up, do you know? 

Mr. Cosretxio. The figure is 1,360, that ‘shows an increase over 1958 
and 1957. 

Mr. Lunpquist. We encourage a vigorous enforcement program 
and where it leads to legal action, this is the concommitant of that 
program. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, I noticed that it was in the justifications last 
year but it is not this year and I wondered if there was something 
that might not tie in with this stand-still budget. 

Mr. Lu npquist. I assure you it was not done by design. 

Mr. Lamp. I should think in order to support your statement that 
you were prosecuting the program more vigorously, you would want 
that figure here in the justification. 

Mr, Lunpquisr. W ell, we are proud of what we are doing but as 
I say, we have no intent of hiding anything. 

Mr. Focarry. I was just wondering why it was left off in this 
justification when it was in the others. 

Mr. Lunpqutst. We shall be happy to put these figures in or make 
them available. 

(Information requested is as follows :) 


Legal actions filed under the Fair Labor Standards Act 


Fiscal year: Number 
i icatensiuk duiinremarnethaseuipntantdhdtidapsgun aieiaanod iy EN aoninas deepen coda 1, 299 
Sc cconciowansotie nue or san cst esraritn ised lage aelabiatniith evenlllindons: Whips etna tooled 1, 360 
1000 (eptimated) 223 ok ek he ee ee ae 1, 380 
| |) ee re ke ees Me ee 1, 380 


LEGISLATION REQUIRING PAYMENT OF BACK WAGES 


Mr. Focarty. Now, in the matter of legislation, you intend to ask 
for legislation to allow a judge to order payment. You do not have 
anything else in mind to authorize this Department to recover these 
unpaid wages? 

Mr. Lunpquistr. Not at this juncture; no. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you considered any other legislation which 
would enable the Department to help these individuals to get the 
money that is due them ? 

Mr. Lunpguist. In coming to this legislative recommendation to 
authorize a judge to require the pay ment of back w ages that may be 
due, in an injunctive action, we considered many different kinds of 
proposals and it was the judgment in the Department after consulta- 
tion with the Solicitor and consultations with the Department of 
Justice, that this represented a reasonable approach toward the prob- 
lem when considered in conjunction with the right of the employee 
under section 16(c) and 16(b). We are going to continue to notify 
the employees and we are stepping up our program of notifying em- 
ployees of their rights under section 16(c). 
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WHERE VIOLATIONS OCCUR 


Mr. Focarty. What region of the country has the highest per- 
centage of violations? 

Mr. Lunpauist. We find more violations in the South, and we have 
weighted our staff accordingly to recognize those violations. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, what is good for the North ought to be good 
for the South? 

Mr. Lunpquisr. Yes; there are some pockets of violations in the 
North, too. 

Mr. Focarry. As in my own State of Rhode Island. You had the 
jewelry industry investigated and it was worth while. They should 

e investigated once in awhile. 
Mr. Lunpqutsr. Yes; we did. 
Mr. Focartry. And I think you did a pretty good job up there, too. 


VIOLATIONS AND COLLECTIONS 


Mr. Denton. You have given us this chart which shows that in 
1958 you determined there were in round numbers $19 million-plus 
underpayments and you had nearly $11 payments agreed to. 

In 1959 you showed $22 million-plus found to be due—you col- 
lected almost $13 million and in 1960 you find there are $25 million 
due, and you collect in round numbers $14 million. 

Now, are you going to put in the record a chart showing actions 
brought to recover that $9 million and $10 million that was found to 
be due and that has not been paid? If you have any figures as to 
how much of that has been recovered by court action, we would like 
to have them. 

Mr. Lunpquist. Well, let me say this. The figures that you read 
last represent estimates. 

Mr. Denton. That is right. 

Mr. Lounpguist. Fiscal year 1960. The $25 million is in fact an 
estimate only. 

Mr. Denton. Yes, I realize that. 

Mr. Lunpautst. The amount recoverable or recovered as the result 
of court action is a figure that would have to come from the Solici- 
tor’s Office. The total figures are figures representing primarily the 
amounts that are found due and agreed to be paid as the result of 
administrative action only, although the court total would be included. 

Mr. Denton. Yes. I would just like to know what percentage of 
the amount of restitution agreed to may be said to have been recovered 
by legal action. Will you furnish that? 

Mr. Lunpaqutst. Yes, I will. That would be a very small figure 
in relation to the total, because most of this estimated amount of $14 
million which was agreed to be paid would come as the result of vol- 
untary administrative action. 

Mr. Denton. Yes, but there is about $10 million which will not 
be paid. 

Mr. Lunpqutist. It won’t—it is not paid at. all. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 
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Back wage recoveries as a result of legal actions under sec. 16c of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act 








Percentage of 
Fiscal year Legal action | total amount 
recoveries of payment 
agreed to— 
| ta eS sess wlan mst rave Pi cialis Maa in Ae | $137, 384 1.25 
CE dans cvwusehsdswonvdnecesedscdeasendugbededgudanbednbelavcarsuseaanecena 180, 923 1.40 





AUTHORITY FOR SECRETARY TO SUE FOR BACK WAGES 


Mr. Denton. Well, what I am interested in, why can you not 
recover ¢ 

Mr. Lunpquist. We do not have authority under the law to sue for 
back wages unless an employee requests the Secretary to sue. 

Mr. Denton. All right, but he can bring the action ? 

Mr. Lunvquist. He cannot without an employee initiating the 
request originally. 

Mr. Denton. That may be right but do you mean half the em- 
ployees do not want to bring an action ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Well, many of them don’t want to bring up an 
action, but in many instances, Mr. Congressman, we could not sue 
under section 16(c) because there may be an unsettled question of 
law still in the case and the Secretary of Labor would be precluded 
from bringing suit. 

Mr. Denton. He could bring an injunction ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes. But if there is an injunction, a man that 
would be subject to this extraordinary remedy, the injunction—— 

Mr. Denron. You speak about injunction and about wanting to 
have an order that the claims be paid. Now, what if you want to 
put that in equity, why cannot you just bring a lawsuit? 

Mr. Lunpquist. I believe this is a question that the Solicitor would 
be more competent to answer. 

Mr. Denton. Does your bill provide for jury trial in those cases 
where there is a request for an order to pay claims ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. The bill, as I recall, is silent with respect to 
whether a jury trial could be asked for. 

Mr. Denon. How would you get around jury trial? 

Mr. Lunpquist. How would I get around 

Mr. Denton. Is that your object, to get around the jury? 

Mr. Lunpqutst. Not particularly. Administratively, not partic- 
ularly, but I would prefer the Solicitor to answer that question. 

The history of this provision in our statute concerning the prohibi- 
tion in relation to ordering back wages, where an injunction is 
granted, stems from a case called the Scerbo case. 

In that case, an injunction was granted and the court said that 
with that injunction the court has the authority to grant the back 
wages that are due. 

Mr. Denron. Yes. 

Mr. Lunpqutst. And then the Congress in considering amend- 
ments to the act in 1950 recognized that court action and specifically 
amended the Fair Labor Standards Act to provide that in any injunc- 
tion action taken by the Secretary of Labor the court shall be pre- 
cluded from ordering back wages to be paid. 
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ESTIMATED AMOUNT OF UNDERPAYMENT 


Mr. Denton. You made a spot check on these and you have esti- 
mated what you would find to be due. 

Mr. Lunpquist. Well, these estimates include, of course, the $25 
million that we have figured here as back wages due. 

Mr. Denton. Have you made any estimates to show the full amount 
that isdue? Have you had those figures before? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes. In 1957 we did have a compliance survey 
which gave us the chance to estimate the total amount of back wages 
that would be due if we could investigate every single firm in viola- 
tion in the course of a year. 

Mr. Denton. What did you find that figure to be for 1957? 

Mr. Lunpguist. In 1957 we said that the figure was about $100 mil- 
lion and as of now we have no reason to believe that has changed. 

Mr. Denton. About $100 million a year? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. And how much did you find in the year 1957? 

Mr. Lunpquist. We found, I believe, a little more than—it is $18 
million in 1957. 

Mr. Denton. So, for every dollar that you find to be due, there is 
about—well, a little over five times as much ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. This is what we want to work against, yes; and our 
desire is to find all of the violations. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, I realize these payments are not in the 
category of taxes, but some of that money will come back to the 
Government in excise taxes and income taxes, because of the things 
that they would buy. 

Now, it looks to me like if there is that much due, that it would 
be good business to try to get the fellow to pay. 

Mr. Lunpauist. That is our desire. 


EMPLOYEES COVERED BY FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. Denton. What percentage of the industry is uncovered ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Currently, about 24 million employees are covered 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act. We believe that about 44 million 
or 45 million wage and salaried workers are in the work force. 

Mr. Denton. Now, it would be impractical to cover a great many 
of them, but do you have any recommendation as to how far the act 
should be extended and who should be covered ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. The administration submitted to the Congress a 
recommendation and the President stated so in his budget messa 
and in the Economic Report that the Fair Labor Standards Act should 
be extended to several million additional workers. There is a legis- 
lative proposal in Congress from the administration which would 
extend coverage to about 2,500,000 additional workers, and those addi- 
tional workers would be employed primarily in large retail and serv- 
ice industries, and construction. 

Mr. Denton. You did not propose to extend it to cover the domestic 
workers and farm workers and the little stores, but you are proposing 
to extend it to retail and service ? 
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Mr. Lunpvquist. Large retail and service establishments where there 
is substantial engagement in interstate commerce. 

Mr. Denton. You made a check on coal ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Well, certain purchases by TVA and others would 
be covered by this bituminous-coal order and the rates that would be 
applicable would depend upon where the coal is acquired. 

Mr. Denton. Most coal is under the union contract ; isn’t it ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes, I believe. 

Mr. Denton. Who are these getting $1.40 an hour? Where do they 
come in ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. The $1.40 hourly rate would relate to coal mined 
in Iowa, if I am recalling correctly. We can provide the precise 
district allocations. 

Mr. Denton. Eastern Kentucky and that part of the country ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. No. The eastern Kentucky area would, in all 

robability, be the higher rate. Mr. Ganz has just given me the out- 
fine of the rates. 

West Kentucky has a rate of $2.59. The lowest rate, the $1.40 rate, 
is, for example, applicable to Iowa. 

Mr. Denton. They must be nonunion mines? 

Mr. Lunpguisr. A rate of $2.74 applies in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, eastern Kentucky, and those areas. 

Mr. Den'ron. What do you have for Illinois and Indiana? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Indiana has a rate of $2.78 ; Illinois $2.74. 

Mr. Denton. And western Kentucky ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Western Kentucky was $2.59. 

Mr. Denton. I am sorry to take the committee’s time on this, Mr. 
Chairman. I think that isall. 


MINIMUM WAGE DETERMINATIONS UNDER WALSH-HEALEY ACT 


Mr. Focarry. Before I forget, Mr. Lundquist, you refer on page 2 
of your statement to the Walsh-Healey public contracts program 
and to minimum wage determinations that were issued. Wilt you 
take each one and put in the record the length of time that it took 
to make the investigation and issue the order ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes; I will do that. 

Mr. Larrp. And you will also include the amount of time they took ? 

Mr. Lunpquistr. Yes. 

(Information requested is as follows :) 
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Mr. Focarry. Mr. Marshall. 


FIELD STAFFS 


Mr. MarsHauu. In your justification you show a table of the dis- 
tribution of your field staff. Why is there such a discrepancy be- 
tween different locations between your professional and your clerical 
staffs ? 

Mr. Lunvaqutst. In one respect, sir, it would relate to the number of 
field offices that we have. Wherever we have a field office we would 
have a secretary at the field office. 

Some of our field offices have eight investigators. Some of them 
have as high as 12 or 15, but we do not increase the number of secre- 
taries. This would cause this imbalance that you might see in this 
figure. 

“Mr. Marswatu. In this table, then, you could have, for example, 
out in Birmingham, Ala., you could have a lot of field officers working 
out of that one central point; is that it? 

Mr. Lunvquist. That is correct. 

Mr. MarsHatt. Why do you require as many clerical workers in 
Puerto Rico as compared to your professional staff ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. In Puerto Rico we have a little different situation 
because there we work with the requirement of the tripartite commit- 
tees that must be set up for the setting of rates for Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. These committee actions increase our clerical 
workload rather substantially because the work is oriented to a dif- 
ferent kind of program than we have here in the States. 

Mr. Marsuatzt. And when you get down to Raleigh, N.C., I notice 
you have two professional and two clerical people. 

Mr. Lunpqutst. Yes. In Raleigh, N.C., we have what we call a 
State agreement where the investigators are in fact employees of the 
State and they do the investigative work for us. We have two Fed- 
eral representatives there. One Federal representative is in charge, 
and her assistant—each of them happens to have a clerical person 
assisting. That is the reason. 

Mr. Marsnatui. Do you have any other arrangements of a similar 
nature in any other States besides North Carolina ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. No; we do not. 

Mr. MarsHatu. That is the only one? 

Mr. Lunpqutist. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuauyi. And you feel that you get as good investigations 
under this procedure in North Carolina as any other States? 

Mr. Lunnpqutst. I believe so. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Do you have any way of checking on that to deter- 
mine that ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes; we have. We, of course, are looking at the 
findings, the violation findings, and the results per inspector—we find 
that generally their effectiveness is as good as the rest of the country. 
They are paid under a little different system, but generally their work 
is just as effective. 

Mr. MarsHaty. Thank you. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Laird? 
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Mr. Lar. Mr. Lundquist, do you feel that with this budget you 
can have effective enforcement of the act? 
Mr. Lunoautst. I do, sir. 


METHOD OF SELECTING CASES FOR INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Lamp. Have you tested or checked the last 2 years the method 
by which the 52,000 investigations which you anticipate can be geared 
a little bit more into the area of places where actual violations are tak- 
ing place—and you think you can improve that method. 

Mr. Lunpquistr. Did you say that we have proved that? 

Mr. Larrp. Improved the method of selection. 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes. We believe our findings insofar as monetary 
violations are concerned give evidence of the effectiveness of our 
selection of cases for investigation. 

Mr. Larep. In 1959 new investigators were hired for your staff— 
isn’t it true that we can assume that in 1960 these investigators should 
be more skilled in this particular work and could do a better job. 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes. However, in the force of 650 or more investi- 
gators, there is a natural attrition through age and the exigencies of 
life, so we are constantly adding new investigators on the staff. We 
do have a stable work force and this has helped us in executing our 

rogram. 
: r. Latrp. Under the Walsh-Healey Act the responsibilities which 
your division has are quite broad ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. And you are in a position where certain determinations 
have been made which were objected to; one, by labor, the other by 
management; and you have them now under review? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes. 

Mr. Larrp. You have not put them into effect—I refer to fabricated 
steel and 

Mr. Lunnquist. Fabricated steel, paper and pulp, yes sir. 

Mr. Larrp. How long will these recommendations be before you in 
these review procedures ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. I would say several months in any event. 

Mr. Lar. Are you going back into hearings, the taking of 
testimony ¢ 

Mr. Lunpquist. We are reopening hearings for the fabricated 
steel industry and the paper pulp industry and the provisions of the 
Administrative Procedure Act will be followed. 

Mr. Larrp. Are you following the normal administrative proce- 
dure provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act—if you do, that 





could take many months, couldn’t it ? 

Mr. Lunpgquist. It could take several months, and probably will, 
because tentatively, we have set the paper and pulp industry for re- 
opening sometime in March. We are gathering certain data together 
and we are hoping to go forward on that basis, but then, thereafter, 
depending on the size of the record that is built up at these hearings, 
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and the length of the hearings—people are not cut off in talking, if 
they indicate a desire to present the hearing examiner their views— 
the record then thereafter will be examined and studied carefully by 
the economists and the recommendation made to me and I will have 
to review that record, and then make a recommendation to the Secre- 
tary, all of which does take time. 

r. Lamp. Have you made any changes in your method of select- 
ing samples for investigation in the last year ? 

. Lunpquist. We are constantly changing our approach in any 
particular area depending upon our findings. We engage in what 
we call a kind of a probing action in certain industrial areas and if 
we probe and find that violations are occurring in a particular seg- 
ment of an industry, we will then proceed to a greater extent, whereas 
if the probe turns out what we call sterile results, we will withdraw 
and move into other areas where we think workers are paid in viola- 
tion or not in compliance, and where complaints come to us which 
indicate violations are occurring. 

So we are constantly shifting wherever it is appropriate. 
Mr. Larrp. That is all. 
Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Lundquist. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 
WITNESSES 


HAROLD C. NYSTROM, ACTING SOLICITOR 

JOHN J. BABE, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR 

B. HARPER BARNES, ACTING ASSISTANT SOLICITOR 
HERBERT P. MILLER, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR 

WILLARD H. SHAFFER, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1. Departmental program activities: 


(6) HAGIRIINORD. ds colin cacdhsaceibeduenssedau i. wddl $346, 397 $354, 655 $356, 955 
(6) Interpretations and legal advisory services - .... 335, 183 343, 158 345, 458 
(e)- W ABO GOteTIRINGtIOMS... . oi cecgcngpnasdonesmavnses 430, 686 440, 942 445, 042 

(d) Legislative advisory services. ...........-.--.-. 199, 350 204, 058 205, 
2. Piola leell Ger viees. . oS de diesen we ctidesiecesdincds 1, 092, 365 1, 118, 334 1, 126, 334 
3. Administration and management services. ......-..-.-..- 228, 413 233, 853 235, 853 
4. 1959 program obligated in 1958................---------- EE Sinn cise Binsin dipionsaiiaaeieeieniiammaetie 
Total obRgaaOeE ee oe set i teh LO cee 2, 618, 930 2, 695, 000 2, 715, 000 

Financing: 

1959 appropriation available in 1958. ...........--.---.---- Tiber seencates)avsankindenne 
Unobligated balance no longer available - -.........-....-.- i Dcoseasercstoabrastummreares 


Appropriation (new obligational authority). -...-.....--- 2, 632, 400 2, 695, 000 2, 715, 000 
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Object classification 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





























Total number of permanent positions._.-........-.-...-...--- 333 331 331 
Average number of all employees. _.-........-....-------2_-- 320 322 323 
Number of employees at end of year_._........-.......-.-..- 339 323 324 
Average GS grade and salary../-..-...-....-.-------.1-.-..-- 8.2 $6,7 756, 8. 8 "$6, 871 ‘8. & $6, 871 
01 Personal services: ‘Or 
PORTA BORO. raccrtsecdevntpidgseedunmcese $2, 165, 145 $2, 201, 639 $2, 210, 130 

Cymer paneens Slr eee ct Co. eco et 14, 640 23, 47 14, 982 

"LOGE TURBOUOL GOT TION goon. on nnn sce pnncaccc- ee, 2, 179, 785 2, 225, 112 2, 225, 112 

Os! ibe UU a 75, 626 77, 400 77, 400 
03 Transportation of things a a ae 1, 046 2, 200 2, 200 
EE Ee 50, 737 49, 850 49, 850 
05 Rents and utility services__................--.-.--..------ 4, 284 4, 500 4, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction. ...............---..--------__- 23, 427 41, 000 41. 000 
07 Other contractual services. __.............-.-...-.-.------ 34, 153 52, 901 72) 901 
Services performed by other agencies__............--..| 48, 741 50, 210 50, 210 

TE I oo eackipeceeguenewa | 65, 776 42,700 42,700 
OD ( GUINIONE, - ip is hehe c-cd Dibba dlanket bine 11, 783 10, 000 10, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -............-_.--.-- 134, 649 136, 778 136, 778 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_~.................-..--- OB his ekictalde in bSabdicstbetchees 
ee OO eee eee ee. Y } 2, 282 2, 349 2, 349 
1969 program obligated in 1068... ............................. ERT l- chstacsses tenwcbatiie a 
eo Se ey a ee ee ee 2, 618, 930 2, 695, 000 2, 715, 000 








GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Focarty. We will file your prepared statement in the record, 
Mr. Nystrom. 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) . 


I appreciate this opportunity to present the justification of the budget estimates 
of the Office of the Solicitor for the coming fiscal year of 1961. 

Our budget request for the fiscal year 1961 is $2,715,000, an increase of $20,000 
over the appropriation for fiscal year 1960. This increase is a mandatory admin- 
istrative matter to compensate for the agency contribution to the new employees’ 
health benefit plan under the Employees’ Health Benefit Act of 1959. 

In our budget request for fiscal year 1960, funds were included for a total of 
334 positions, 171 legal and 163 nonlegal. In this budget request we have reduced 
the number of positions to 331 positions, 172 legal and 159 nonlegal. This reduc- 
tion was necessary to meet the increased costs of nonlabor expenditures and more 
properly reflect the objects of expenditure from which services derived from the 
working capital fund are financed. 

During the past year the Office of the Solicitor has continued to provide the 
necessary legal services for the functions and programs of the Department of 
Labor, including the administration of the labor standards program for Federal 
and federally assisted construction work. There has been no dimunution in our 
workload and none is anticipated for fiscal 1961. The substantial additional 
responsibilities for services in connection with the new Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act are not reflected.in our presentation today because, 
as I understand it, our budget justifications for this work will be considered 
separately at a later date. 

Experience over the first 6 months of fiscal year 1960 discloses that vigorous 
enforcement of the many labor standards laws, so important to the welfare of the 
people of this country, is reaping results. In the fiscal year 1959, trial litigation 
reached its highest overall level in 19 years. The record of cases handled during 
the first 6 months of fiscal year 1960 indicates an even greater increase. Litiga- 
tion to enforce the Secretary’s regulations promulgating safety codes under the 
1959 amendment to the Longshore men’s and Harbor Workers’ Act is also expected 
to intensify the workload in fiscal year 1961. 

The conduct of civil enforcement and judicial review actions under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, are conducted through the appellate court stage by the Office 
of the Solicitor. This procedure is practiced independently of the Department of 
Justice under authority delegated by the Attorney General. Although this law 
has been in existence since 1938, the appellate work cantinues to be heavy and 
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each case of significant importance. Just.recently in Mitchell v. Kentucky Finance 
Co., (359 U.S. 290) the Supreme Court, in considering whether the 1949 amend- 
ments to the ‘‘retail establishment” exemptions had broadened the fields of busi- 
ness enterprises to which the exemption would apply, held that the specific statu- 
tory tests now incorporated in the exemption do not supersede the basic require- 
ment that an exempt establishment must be of the type generally regarded as 
retail. This decision is particularly significant because of the many attempts to 
broaden exemptions and thus reduce the classes of workers for whose protection 
the act was passed. With the enactment of the Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act, it is expected that many such points of controversy will be 
presented and strenuously argued in the appellate courts during fiscal year 1961, 
adding greatly to the responsibilities of this Office. 

The work of the Office of the Solicitor in the field of manpower and employment 
security is expected to be heavy during the fiscal year 1961. The extension of the 
migrant labor agreement of 1951 with a series of comprehensive amendments will 
raise many new interpretative questions. The presently planned intensified efforts 
to assure compliance with the terms of the international agreement, will increase 
the activity of those administering this program both in Washington and in the 
field. It is also fully expected that in the field of employment security most of 
the States, during the meetings of their legislatures in 1961, will consider many 
proposals concerned with unemployment insurance. Legal assistance on such 
proposals, furnished by the Office of the Solicitor, will involve added responsi- 
bilities for this Office. 

The increased coverage and expansion of federally financed and federally 
assisted construction are demonstrated by the constant increase in the number of 
wage determinations issued by the Wage Determinations Division. In the fiscal 
year 1959 we reached an alltime record of 37,134 wage decisions issued. Reports 
for the first 6 months of 1960 indicate the estimate of 41,575 will be surpassed and 
that the increased estimate of 42,675 for 1961 is well justified. The activity in 
coordination of enforcement of the Davis-Bacon and associated acts also reached 
a record in the fiscal year 1959. The continuation of this high level of enforce- 
ment is being demonstrated in fiscal year 1960 and can be expected to continue in 
1961. 

The activities discussed above are only some examples of the performance of 
our responsibilities and the level of work maintained by the entire office. The 
increases of both responsibility and workload are being met, at the present time, 
by the constant review of pressure points and the taking of prompt measures to 
prevent accumulation of backlog, and by a continuing effort to assign capable 
specialized personnel to positions best fitted to their ability. It is our good fortune 
to have an excellent staff whose determination to insure an effective, fair and im- 
partial administration of the laws entrusted to our care is, in my opinion, in the 
best traditions of the public service. 


Mr. Fogarty. All right, Mr Nystrom, go ahead. 

Mr. Nystrom. The request for the fiscal year, apart from new work 
under the labor-management law is $2,715,000 which is an increase of 
$20,000 over the appropriation for the fiscal year 1960. This increase 
represents a mandatory administrative matter to compensate for the 
agency contribution to the new employees’ health benefit plan under 
the Employees Health Benefit Act of 1959. 

As my prepared statement indicates, in general, the work of our office 
is continuing on a high level of activity. We have in addition to the 
general prepared statement, another statement prepared in connection 
with the labor-management law activities. 

Mr. Focarty. We will insert that in the record also at the appro- 
priate place. 

TRIAL LITIGATION 


Mr. Nystrom. Since September we have been quite busy, of course, 
in that particular area and we did have during the past year the highest 
overall level of trial litigation in 19 years and the level of litigation is 
continuing at a high rate. We expect some additional litigation under 
the new codes which are about to be published in the Federal Register 

517146022 
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on the longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ safety regulations and have 
worked out procedures with the Department of Justice for handling the 
litigation expected to arise. 
hat act provides for both civil litigation by way of injunction and 

criminal prosecutions in certain instances for violations. 

Mr. Focarty. You say in your prepared statement there will be no 
diminution of your workload. Do you expect any increased workload? 

Mr. Nystrom. We expect a substantial workload. We have 
already felt in our general operations that there will be an increase in 
some of the areas. We think it is an increase that we can handle with 
the funds requested. 


REQUEST TO THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Fogarty. What did you request the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Mr. Nystrom. We requested, | think—the same as is on page 
SOL-2. 

Mr. Dopson. $2,815,000 for operations exclusive of the new bureau. 

Mr. Focarty. How many positions? 

Mr. Dopson. Twelve. 

Mr. Focarty. Will you put in the record what those 12 positions 
are for and explain why you asked for these additional 12 posi- 
tions? 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 


Program increase requested of Bureau of Budget 











| Positions Cost 
= ¥ Bele ols ess 
Employees Compensation Division: 2 attorneys, 1 clerical_..................--.-- 3 $20, 447 
General Interpretations Division: 2 attorneys, | clerical __...._........-.....---- 3 20, 447 
Manpower and Employment Security Division: 2 attorneys, 1 cierical-_-.._-- tot 3 20, 447 
Trial Litigation Division: 2 attorneys, 1 clerical... .................--..--..---.-- 3 20, 447 
Total, 8 attorneys, 4 clerical. ...................-.. Sealed ated cade omihiara eaetel 12 | 81, 788 
Nonlabor cost. ............. Shastdehs hited attenuate Lebbdbake wSwtdbboubkbesseddewentbeeowewbewd 18, 212 
EDD bin ancladnennaadaehelenioténuesaactaadoobhiinsicldheniteinns ¢peidinwene pak eet ella 100, 000 


In the areas of interpretation and legal advisory services, litigation and adminis- 
trative legal services the expanded programs of the bureaus and offices of the 
Department under new legislation, the new agreement with Mexico on farm labor, 
and the currently high volume of enforcement cases reaching the district courts 
will require a minimum of eight additional attorneys (GS-12) and four clerk- 
stenographers (GS-4) for fiscal 1961. The estimated cost for this addition is 
$100,000. 

Increased work under new legislation in the workmen’s compensation, man- 
power and employment security, and longshore safety areas accounts for the bulk 
of this requirement. Administrative proceedings under the longshore safety 
legislation, which will be a fully operating program in 1961, will alone require 
substantial additional legal services. Necessary adjustments in the Washington 
and field staffs will have to be made to handle this additional work, together with 
litigation responsibilities in violation cases. The nucleus of three attorneys and 
two clerical personnel allowed for 1960 for services both in this area and under the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act was not calculated to absorb the addi- 
tional workload of an operating longshore safety program. Of 12 other items of 
legislation enacted in the 85th Congress affecting the workload of the Solicitor’s 
Office, personnel to meet increased demands for legal services were authorized 
only for wage determination work. 


Mr. Fogarty. Your appropriation for 1960 is $2,695,000 plus 
$270,000 under labor-management reporting and disclosure activities. 
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Your request for 1961 is for $3,479,200, including $764,200 budgeted 
under the other appropriation. 

The increase of $514,200 is to annualize the 1960 supplemental for 
labor-management reporting and disclosure activities and for em- 
ployees’ health benefits. There are no new positions; is that right? 

Mr. Dopson. Correct. 

Mr. Foaarty. There will be a saving of $8,747 under your appro- 
priation because of 1 less day of pay in 1961. 


LAPSES 


Mr. Nystrom, what is this increase item—*“ Plus $8,747 for decreased 
lapses’’? 

Mr. Nystrom. Mr. Dodson can perhaps explain that better than 
I can. It is on a fiscal basis, figures that will be absorbed in the 
turnover. 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, this is a problem—the turnover in 
personnel is estimated at 2 or 3 percent and sometimes with new 
programs it may be higher than that. But, in normal times, and 
we are having normal times as far as we are concerned, it is 1 per- 
cent—— 

Mr. Focarty. You did not do it for the Wage and Hour Division, 
did you? 

Mr. Dopson. I tried to explain that. That was beyond my 
control in Wage and Hour. I tried. 

Mr. Focarty. You mean the Bureau of the Budget did not agree? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Isn’t it true that the increase of $494,200 for your 
work in connection with the labor-management reporting and dis- 
closure activities is for decreased lapses? 

Mr. Dopson. The $494,000? 

Mr. Foaarty. Yes. 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir, this was to annualize jobs that will be on 
the rolls by June 30. 

Mr. Focarty. What is the difference? I notice it is called lapse 
in the President’s budget. 

Mr. Dopson. If we were paying during the current year the full 
annual cost for those jobs which were provided by the 1960 supple- 
mental for only a part of the year it would cost $494,000 more. 


WORKLOAD STATISTICS 


Mr. Focarry. All right. Now, Mr. Nystrom, your justifications 
just do not show a single comparison of your estimated workload 
with the workloads in the past—not even 1959. It was the same 
with the Wage and Hour Division. I don’t know whether you folks 
are trying to hide something or what. But you are not including 
any actual experience in your justifications as you have every year 
in the past. 

What is your reason for not including this year the workload sta- 
tistics for at least 1959, to compare with the estimates for 1960 and 
1961? You do not have a single comparison with the workloads in 
the past. 
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For instance, on trial litigation, this year you have your estimate 
for 1960 and for 1961 but last year you showed the actual for 1957 and 
1958 compared with your estimates for 1959 and 1960. Don’t you 
want the committee to see these comparisons, or what is the reason— 
don’t they look so good? 

Mr. Nystrom. We will be very happy to supply for the committee 
if they want 

Mr. Fogarty. Well, what was the reason for leaving these out? 
Somebody had to make the decision. Who made it? 

Mr. Nystrom. Could you answer that? [Addressing associates.] 

(No response.) 

Mr. Fogarty. It looks to me as if the record must look bad, or 
doesn’t tie in very well with the appropriation you are requesting. 

Mr. Nystrom. Well, it is true that it is good in most areas. As | 
say, we will be happy to supply any figures that the committee desires, 

Mr. Focarty. That is good, but let us have all of them, we want the 
statistics that don’t look so good, too. 

Mr. Bask. Well, they all look good. 





COURT CASES INSTITUTED AND PENDING 


Mr. Focarty. They do? The number of pending cases does not 
look good, does it? 

Mr. Bask. Pending in the courts or what? 

Mr. Focarrty. Both. 

Mr. Basg&. At this time of the vear after the court adjournment— 
with the resumption of the courts, in September, cases pending increase 
to January. That month would show the highest backlog and then 
it would reduce—it was a little higher there in 1960 than in 1959. 

Mr. Focarry. We find from your justifications for last vear that 
there were 1,326 cases instituted in 1958, and vou estimate that there 
will be 1,375 instituted in 1960, which is an increase of less than 4 per- 
cent. And vet there were 640 pending at the end of 1958, and you esti- 
mate that there will be 725 at the end of this vear which is an increase 
of over 13 percent. That is not a very good picture. Does that mean 
that you are understaffed or that the courts are to blame, are they 
slowing down, or what is it? 

Mr. Bast. Well, no. <A good deal of it might be accounted for by 
the court dockets—in some of the districts we have to wait 214 vears 
for trial. 

Mr. Focarty. We have had these figures before. Have you ever 
had a higher caseload pending at the end of the year? 

Mr. Base. No, but we have never filed so many cases before. 

Mr. Focarry. But that’s not a very good picture. 

Mr. Bask. I think that if you take the comparison of cases insti- 
tuted in a given year, and the number of cases closed in a year—I 
think they are within about 100 of each other. 

Mr. Focartry. Well, could you see that these justification tables 
are corrected, so we could get a fair picture for 1957-61? 

Mr. Nystrom. We would be happy to give any additional figures 
desired. 

Mr. Basé. I have the actual 1957-58 figures with me. 

Mr. Focarty. Will you supply those for the record? 

Mr. Nystrom. Yes. 

(Information requested is as follows:) 
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Significant operating statistics 
ACTIVITY 1(a). LITIGATION 





























Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Ist 6 Fiscal 
year 1957 | year 1958 | year 1959 | year 1960 | months, | year 1961 
(actual) | (actual) | (actual) (esti- 1960 (esti- 
mated) | (actual) | mated) 
TRIAL LITIGATION 
1. Cases considered for litigation by re- 
IGOR EINES sw cihciials Savccchaenes J 3, 812 6, 006 5, 983 6, 100 2, 588 6, 200 
Cases received from region: al offices..... 1, 749 2, 063 2, 252 2, 300 1,118 2. 350 
z eae See . 1, 104 1, 326 1, 360 1,375 683 1, 400 
| 4. Cases closed Saieeladiiecinvinsnpiapeieittiedlictgaadibd 872 1, 201 1, 262 1, 300 607 1, 325 
5. Cases pending in ‘court at end of year. 499 640 799 ' 700 880 690 
6. Wage-hour investigations _ __- ei 48, 479 53, 796 54, 916 52, 000 23, 000 52, 000 
' 7. Back wages found due (in millions) . _.. $19 $19. 6 $22.4 $25 $13.5 $25 
EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION | 
1. Longshoremen’s Act litigated cases__--_- 25 35 36 40 20 40 
2. 3d party tort cases under Federal Em- | 
ployees’ Compensation Act: 
(a) Total cases processed _-.....- al 12, 584 14, 169 12, 206 14, 000 6, 613 14, 000 
(b) New cases reviewed. _.......-- 3, 709 3,077 3, 234 8, 300 1, 607 3, 300 
(c) New cases accepted ________.- 2, 027 1, 615 1, 986 | 1, 900 1, 142 1, 900 
(d) 3d party cases pending at end | 
of year 2, 348 2, 044 | 2,313 2, 300 2, 700 2, < 
(e) Gross recovery of d amages (in 
millions) | $2, 462 $3. 2 $3.3 $3.3 $1.4 $3.3 
3. Opinions and legal memorandums to | | 
Bureau of Employment Compensa- | 
tion...... cdl 224 281 304 | 300 153 300 
4, Appeals Board litigated cases: | 
(a) Defenses prepared __-.----- . 345 296 275 27% 175 275 
(b) Cases presented at hearings. 102 130 114 115 76 
5. Incoming penrenpangyaee (for entire 
activity) - : lose wid sitedn deine dd 8, 748 9, 901 11,072 11, 000 6, 293 11, 000 
6. Outgoing corre sponde nee (for entire 
activity) - - 5, 956 8, 207 9, 903 | 9, 900 5, 275 9, 900 
7. Conferences 1, 104 994 1, C00 1, 000 466 1,000 
8. Oral advices ‘ 1, 531 1, 631 1, 601 1, 600 750 1, 600 
SUPREME COURT AND APPELLATE 
LITIGATION 
1. Appellate court briefs filed 
(a) Supreme Court 7 6 11 10 6 10 
(h) Circuit court of appeals. | 23 25 30 30 13 30 
(c) Federal district courts 4 0 2 2 1 2 
(d) State courts 1 0 | 1 : 1 
} 2. Oral arguments presented 15 7 | 23 25 10 25 
3. Appeal.recommendations. - _- 32 | 39 7 50 10 50 
4. Cases analyses 32 1 14 30 1 30 
5. Miscellaneous reports and memoran- | 
dums.. , 3 -| 99 106 96 | 100 44 100 
6. Cases reviewed for litigation : } h2 72 60 18 60 
7. Legal opinions 69 42 50 25 50 
8. Special research jobs_ -- 15 14 | 15 7] 15 
9. Legislative proposals reviewed - _ . 4 13 12 7 12 
10. Cases in course of preparation at end of | | | 
fiscal year 24 26 28 | 25 17 25 
11. Pending cases in Supreme Court and | 
appellate courts at end of fiscal year -| 17 22 28 | 25 23 | 25 
i ' | 





| Revised. 
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Significant operating statistics—(Continued) 





ACTIVITY 1(b). GENERAL INTERPRETATIVE SERVICES 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AND PUBLIC 
CONTRACTS 


Lo Opinions om-FG A inns nncccnpenneeneue 
Sy GIR 0 Bn npg ocectnalgne ances 
3. Miscellaneous laws........-.......----- 


SAFETY STANDARDS AND BENEFITS PLANS 
REPORT 


1. Opinion letters for signature of Bureau 
irector or Solicitor, opinions, analy- 

ses, Memos, orders, etc., prepared for 
the Bureau interpreting the acts or 
rendered in connection with action 
taken on alleged violations of the act 

. Opinions and information furnished 
orally 
. Longshore safety code orders 
Determinations on requests for waivers 
of safety code requirements 
Hearings 
Formal administrative opinions, rules 


oe fe 


NN iene Bos tinal cin ksdacthceunsintioniateb temesmeed.auiiitewate inna dvaamctabanalt 


WALSH-HEALEY PURLIC CONTRACTS ACT 


. Orders of Secretary and Administrator- 
. Letters to the Comptroller General 
. Memorandums concerning decisions, 

recommendations, etc 
. Decisions of the Administrator 


-~ wry 


VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


. Opinions prepared .--...........-.-...- 
. Cases transmitted to Department of 

ss RS = OS ee 
Case notes (decisions) --_............--- 
. Court decisions analyzed 
il od eeeesineodl 
peeOwIOW UL GUNNING. 5... nnn egeoccens 
. Review of pleadings, legislative and 
legal memoranda, miscellaneous... _.. 


NOoe oo te 


EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION APPEALS 
BOARD 


. Backlog at end of previous year_..__..- 
. Cases received from Board for prepara- 
tion of decisions during year_......... 
. Decisions written during year_......._- 
. Backlog, end of year. ..............--.. 
Conferences with Board concerning 

preparation of decisions 
Memorandum of law prepared for 


QO OPW we 


MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


1. Legal review of State material includ- 
ing legislation, regulations, attorney 
general opinions, court decisions, etc_- 

2. Federal legislation prepared or re- 
eee ee ee 

3. Legal advice on certification of State 

laws for grants and tax credits_.__.__. 

. Legal review of Employment Security 

Manual and similar material for dis- 
tribution to State and regional offices_. 

. Memos, briefs, and other legal docu- 

MOGURD DORDNIOG 4 «6 on déttaceoercesas 

. Informal legal opinions to administra- 

CONES OG Mc. ct cddénaentones 
. Meetings and conferences with State 
officials, interested organizations, ad- 
visory committees, Members of Con- 
SN, C8 O62. cnn chagiteatousboan 

8. Legal review of memos, letters, etc., 

prepared by administrative officials. - 


af 


oo wn 





Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Ist 6 Fiscal 
year 1957 | year 1958 | year 1959 | year 1960} months, | year 1961 
(actual) | (actual) | (actual) (esti- 1960 (esti- 
mated) | (actual) | mated) 
5, 244 5,623 5, 600 5, 800 2, 412 5, 800 
364 596 850 900 343 900 
199 102 120 125 60 125 
celllcaiianbogiinsinRtangtncipnaendl 615 350 191 350 
1, 800 2, 500 1, 430 2, 500 
indo. qncnnlntnwpscecs-ececscave Ti inntenteenienaeail 4 
ede Rivet d ibe cet hesiednesitincenmnwane | 2 ee E 10 
5 q 5 
ay Mice cat cot eance 15 
bs dliercinss anal ilihitatsneasies 11 ll 7 ll 
neler nniadiniesannd 62 65 17 65 
64 69 82 69 
iinchEinenaaednpdl-bon sence 6 7 2 7 
118 426 338 400 108 400 
142 190 325 325 106 325 
4 16 17 20 0 20 
12 17 21 20 1 20 
1, 053 410 561 425 249 425 
344 352 258 250 146 250 
310 371 321 300 437 300 
14 57 26 32 32 5 
224 211 225 243 117 250 
181 242 219 250 109 250 
57 26 32 25 40 25 
225 125 50 60 19 65 
24 6 1 eats canned 6 
2, 640 1, 574 2, 832 3, 300 1, 120 3, 300 
188 300 1, 004 640 136 640 
326 385 664 500 463 500 
544 533 726 700 430 700 
1,411 1,714 1, 853 2, 300 1, 106 2, 300 
3, 514 5,417 6, 475 6, 000 2, 301 6, 000 
1, 399 1, 340 1, 695 1, 850 864 1, 850 
2, 784 2, 855 3, 182 3, 750 1, 372 3, 750 
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Significant operating statistics—(Continued) 
| ACTIVITY 1(b). GENERAL INTERPRETATIVE SERVICES—Continued 





Fiscal Fiseal Fiscal Fiscal Ist 6 Fiscal 
year 1957 | year 1958 | year 1959 | year 1960 | months, | year 1961 
(actual) | (actual) | (actual) (esti- 1960 (esti- 
mated) | (actual) | mated) 





ADMINISTRATIVE LEGAL SERVICES 











1, FLSA wage orders....................- 88 75 25 80 
9, PCA wage determination decisions... .- 12 12 3 14 
3, Federal Register documents: 
(a) pa of Federal Regulations 
WIIG. J. Ailiebeccntcpbise sce 7 85 38 150 
(b) thessneents not subject to codi- 
ls dshidecumnkentnanesn 98 110 48 130 
4, Hearings: 
a 17 20 5 20 
ie UNITING <b nic anadametidcoes 21 21 16 25 
5, Formal opinions in administrative pro- 
CI cc cnctidaneudnekeasaodmes 27 30 ll 30 
6, Other written opinions interpreting the 
Administrative Procedure Act, the 
Federal Register Act, the wage 
orders provisions of the FLSA and 
PCA, and the wage orders issued 
GOT GE. on cdcanuedunncbahdated 72 90 21 90 
| ACTIVITY l(c) WAGE DETERMINATIONS 
WAGE DETERMINATION BRANCH 
1. Request for wage determinations or 
modifications._._- seeies 26, 916 33, 339 37, 018 41, 620 17, 567 42, 675 
2, Decisions and modifications issued _---- 26, 781 33, 283 37, 134 41, 575 17, 569 42, 675 
| 3. Incoming correspondence (for entire 
I 6st cdi nek ddieedasaibs paced eet 40, 669 38, 924 33, 492 35, 000 19, 112 35, 000 
4, Outgoing correspondence (for entire 
DE, cncchatabhcondsnnbebieannwen 57, 002 49, 395 30, 049 45, 000 23, 324 45, 000 
| 5. Pending requests for determinations, 
OE GE TRE FORE 5 ibe cnn dee succes 115 171 55 100 53 100 
| 
ATTACHMENT A 
Federal Housing Administration_.....-..- 1, 788 2, 470 1, 828 2, 700 (’) 3, 600 
Hospital surveys and construction. ..-.--- 1, 001 1, 341 1, 200 1, 300 (2) 1, 200 
Atomic Energy Commission.---_.........- 190 200 203 225 (2) 225 
Federal Airport Administration_....-..._. 842 1, 694 2, 001 2, 500 (2) 3, 000 
General Services Administration... --...-- 2, 900 3, 300 4, 750 6, 000 (?) 5, 750 
en ae eee a eee are 410 333 444 550 (2) 600 
Public Housing Administration.........-- 1, 300 1, 429 1, 429 1, 500 (2) 1, 500 
Federal Aviation Agency-.........--- diva 457 800 650 600 (2) 750 
Bureau of Reclamation. --..-....------. : 395 450 400 450 (2) 450 
CFS school survey and construction -_.-.- 700 766 751 1, 200 (2) 1, 200 
Din imtgcevete esebuuelesksewubsliiel 7, 877 7, 656 7, 933 9, 000 (2) 9, 000 
ints hinictadhae wnat Antctyindrescind eee ae 1, 713 1, 567 1, 602 1, 500 (2) 1, 400 
TT dicks okencegudsycecnsiaame Naan , 000 3, 000 3, 000 3, 500 () 4, 000 
Bureau of Public Roads (direct Federal 
SIITID ncaicinet:dursshacehin-onsiimeiesanadhniionil 300 400 368 450 () 400 
Bureau of Public Roads (Federal-aid 
NY he Citinncccdchiiehus«thdbt tiene 1, 284 2, 969 4, 499 4, 500 R 4, 000 
Oivi fl and. defense mobilization......--....|--.-.-.---]-.-------- 35 100 100 
All other agencies__............... algae 3, 908 4, 908 6, 041 5, 500 a 5, 500 
Be ietckcdiekskouns ségdbapbbankieaed 28, 065 33, 283 37, 134 41, 575 (2) 42, 675 


2 Statistics not available from agencies. 
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Significant operating statistics—(Continued) 





COORDINATION AND ENFORCEMENT OF LABOR STANDARDS 


ue ire 















































Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Ist 6 Fiscal 
year 1957 | year 1958 | year 1959 | year 1960} months, | year 1961 
(actual) | (actual) | (actual) | (esti- (actual) (esti-] 
mated) 1960 mated) 
1. Complaint cases pending at beginning 
dw alee 572 725 772 883 883 883 
2. Complaints received during year_...-- 747 906 1, 324 1, 300 527 1,300 
Oe eae 73 Sie 1,319 1,631 | 2,096 2, 183 1, 410 2, 183 
3. Complaint cases closed during year___- 594 859 | 1, 213 | 1, 300 | 510 1, 300 
4. Complaint cases pending end of year. 725 772 | 883 | 883 | 900 883 
ACTIVITY 1(D). LEGISLATIVE ADVISORY SERVICES 
LEGISLATION AND GENERAL LEGAL 
SERVICES | 
ne OER nn oh in ccmmnnin 468 503 442 500 211 525 
2. Drafts of legislative language for consid- 
eration by administrative officials or | 
for presentation to the Congress___._. -| 506 503 780 | 780 432 780 
3. Analysis prepared—legislative papers -_| 1, 517 1, 760 2, 770 2, 800 1,301 2, 850 
4. Monthly Labor Review articles___.___- 12 | 12 | 12 12 6 12 
5. Letters for signature of Secretary or 
SD sisidshbiith dhchnteattnnineitinvistcariadidiatiiniatitesinion 3, 249 | 2, 300 2, 634 700 1, 551 2, 800 
6. Opinions, analyses, memos, orders, | 
etc., prepared for Bureaus__._._.._- 506 | 568 528 | 600 276 700 
7. Opinions and information furnished 
et Rl ia ects 7, 436 7, 503 6,591 | 8,000 4, 190 9,000 
HEARING EXAMINERS 
1. Complaint proceedings under the 
Wage and Hour Act: | | 
Proceedings instituted. _.......--. 36 | 37 | 54 | 45 22 45 
Prehearing conferences held -------- 3 17 18 15 7 15 
Beers MN. ook sna dee 35 | 29 43 40 23 40 
Examiners’ decisions and final | | 
orders filed_._-...-- ssieiadiot 25 34 | 49 45 16 45 
2. Minimum wage proceedings “under | 
Wage and Hour Act: Hearings held_-| 4 | 7 | 7 | 8 1 7 
3. Proceedings under Davis-Bacon Act | | 
and related statutes: | 
S.A I i cndaboeboon 1 | 0 1 | be ixteatbecs 1 
Decisions. . - - -- 1 | 0 1 | RD tice ee 1 
4. Safety Code proceedings “under. ‘the | | | 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- | | j 
ers’ Compensation: Act---.......-..--|----.- = 0 | 0 | 8 8 | 0 
5. Miscellaneous: Hearings--...........-.. 2 3 0 3 4 3 
ACTIVITY 2. FIELD LEGAL SERVICES 
yg | 
1. Cases received by regional offices from | | 
Wage-Hour Division. 3, 812 | 6, 006 | 5, 982 | 6, 100 2, 588 | 6, 200 
2. Cases referred to NO for litigation } j 
IE inhi an caicmecbibiiadine eh 1, 749 | 2, 063 2, 252 2, 300 1, 118 2, 350 
aA Ganes tnbtitated.... . 22. <<. 2... 1, 104 | 1, 326 | 1, 360 1,375 682 1, 400 
eee eee 872} 1,201; 1,262} 1,300 607 1, 325 
5. Cases pending in court or administra- 
tive proceedings, end of year_.._.-- 499 | 640 799 700 | 880 690 
6. Backlog of cases in course of review and | | | 
preparation for legal actions_......... 500 | 640 438 | 500 | 504 | 550 


WAGE 


DETERMINATIONS 


Mr. Focarrty. Is your workload going up in the issuance of wage 


determinations? 


Mr. Nystrom. Yes, 


is. 


estimates given us by the agencies, which is shown on page 14. 


We have based that largely upon the 
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on page 13—at the present time we have the 1960 estimate and the 
1961 estimate, and we have the actual figures for the first 6 months 
of 1959 as compared with the first 6 months, 1960. 

Mr. Focarty. Well, let us take 1958 and 1959 also. 

Mr. Nystrom. We will provide you with that. 

(Information requested is as follows:) 


Activity 1(c). Wage determinations 
OPERATING STATISTICS 









































Wage determination branch Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 actual 1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
. Request for wage determinations or mod- 
ON ace at i Re 33, 339 37,018 41, 620 42, 675 
2. Decisions and modifications issued.......-_. 33, 283 37, 134 41, 575 42, 675 
3. Incoming correspondence (for entire activity) - 38, 924 33, 492 35, 000 35, 000 
4, Outgoing correspondence (for entire activity) - 49, 395 30, 049 45, 000 45, 000 
5. Pending requests for determinations, end of 
fiscal year I at hc ae 171 55 100 100 
ATTACHMENT A 
Federal Housing Administration. .............- 2, 470 1, 828 2, 700 3, 600 
Hospital surveys and construction. ______.____. 1, 341 1, 200 1, 300 1, 200 
Atomic Energy Commission. __....-. SS as 200 203 225 225 
Federal Airport Administration................ 1, 694 2,001 2, 500 3, 000 
General Services Administration. _............- 3, 300 4, 750 6, 000 5, 750 
ns 333 444 550 600 
Public Housing Administration._.............- 1, 429 1, 429 1. 500 1, 500 
Federal Aviation Agency......................- 800 650 600 7 
Bureau of Reclamation Lawes peti acest 450 400 450 | 450 
CFS school survey and construction__________- 766 | 751 1, 200 | 1, 200 
Army... Sale adrenaline gee mipanniatdineamtit a Ailianil 7, 656 7, 933 9,000 | 9, 000 
TL... 2 Spanuobactioe jutdindadenbbbadiiahdmwatnibh 1, 567 1, 602 1, 500 | 1, 400 
OS es 3, 000 | 3,000 | 3, 500 4, 000 
Bureau of Public Roads (direct Federal pro- | 
POU 0.5 cis tne wringign ba Oupeuiiesd Gettin hadi 400 368 | 450 | 400 
Bureau of Public Roads (Federal-aid highway). 2, 969 4, 499 | 4, 500 4, 000 
Civil and defense mobilization suthimbanceueeiea 35 100 100 
ROOT RII nnn ce ccnnnchepnenkebanon 4,908 | 6, 041 | 5, 500 | 5, 500 
Total. .......... secu a i call 33, 283 | 37, 134 41, 575 | 42, 675 
OPERATING STATISTICS COORDINATION AND ENFORCEMENT OF LABOR 
STANDARDS—FISCAL YEAR 1958 
1. Complaint cases pending at beginning of year 725 | 772 883 R83 
2. Complaints received during year 906 | 1, 324 1, 300 1, 300 
Total ; 1, 631 | 2,096 | 2, 183 2, 183 
| = = ==} ea | eee 
3. Complaint cases closed during year | 859 1, 213 | 1, 300 | 1, 300 


4. Complaint cases pending end of year 772 883 883 883 


Mr. Nystrom. It has been a relatively constant increase and we 
have some figures here. 

Mr. Barnes. I have them. 

Mr. Focarty. For 1958 you have 33,000 requests and 1960, esti- 
mated, is 41,000. That is a considerable increase, isn’t it? 

Mr. Nystrom. Yes, it is. 


OVERTIME 
Mr. Focartry. How are you going to take care of this workload 


with the same number of people? I hope you are not making them 
work 7 days a week and only paying them for 40 hours. 
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Mr. Nystrom. No, we are not doing that. We are keeping our 
workload current. We have tried to spread the burden and we have 
tried to use equipment which would enable us to save man-hours and 
time in getting these out and, as a result, we are handling present 
workloads in satisfactor v shape, with the same people. 

Mr. Focarty. Well, I cannot conceive how you can handle such 
additional workload with the same number of people unless you are 
making them work a lot of overtime without getting paid for it, or 
were overstaffed before. 

Mr. Nystrom. There is a point of diminishing returns— 

Mr. Fogarty. I hope you are not making them work weeke nds, 
which you did at one time. I hope that practice is not continuing, 

Mr. Nystrom. That is something we cannot always avoid. There 
are deadlines. 

Mr. Foaarry. It is, certainly, something you can avoid, as far as 
I am concerned. If I hear of you expecting these people to work on 
Saturdays and not being paid for it or given compensatory leave, I 
would say something about it. 

Mr. Nystrom. Well 

Mr. Focarty. I think that is poor administration, if you can’t 
avoid it. 

Mr. Nystrom. That is not an expectation on my part. That is not 
my philosophy. 

Mr. Focarry. I did not say it was, but I did not like the idea of 
your predecessor bragging about it and I think you remember I told 
him so. 

Mr. Nystrom. We do have occasions, I would be less than frank 
with you if I did not tell you, we have had occasions when headlines 
had to be met and some of us have had to spend some weekend time. 
We could not compensate for that, but the nonprofessional people 
concerned, they don’t put in overtime without compensation, and we 
have had recently, because of the inability to recru't adequate steno- 
graphic and clerical help, we have had to authorize a considerable 
amount of compensated overtime in that area. 


WORKLOAD UNDER FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AND PUBLIC CONTRACT ACTS 


Mr. Focarty. How about vour opinions under Fair Labor Stand- 
ards and Public Contract Acts? 

Mr. Nystrom. This is about the same, that is an area that does 
not show an increase at the present time. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, in the opinions under public contracts the 
figures I have show it going up. 

“Mr. Nystrom. Well, this estimate on opinions on public contracts 
is on the basis of our experience. Thus far this year perhaps it is a 
little bit high. We had 343 through December 31 and for the first 
half of the year—we usually get heavier workloads in the second half 
of the year because of increased contract activity. 

Mr. Focarry. There is a significant increase in this load, isn’t 
there? 

Mr. Nystrom. Well, the figure for the last 6 months of 1959 was 
408, so it is slightly under. That is the actual figure on public con- 
tracts opinions. 

Mr. Foacarry. Last 6 months of what? 
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Mr. Nystrom. The last 6 months of the calendar year through 
December 31, 1959. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, these justifications that we have been looking 
at have not been too accurate on your estimates, have they? 

Mr. Nystrom. No, most of these estimates are running fairly well. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, how can you say they are running fairly well 
when last year you estimated the workload of 600 for 1960 and it is 
900 for 1960 in this year’s justifications? 

Mr. Nystrom. Well, the workload on this one item is estimated 
for 1960 at 900. I don’t think we will reach that number. At the 
time this was estimated, the experience up to the period when these 
estimates were drafted indicated that that was the likelihood. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, what about your workload on complaints 
under labor standards? 

Mr. Nystrom. Those complaints are leveling off. Our estimates 
here show 1,300. We have had 527 complaints received in the first 
§ months of the fiscal year. It may be that estimate will be met by 
the end of the year. We had more complaints last year at this time. 
Possibly one reason for that is the fact that we are getting more coop- 
eration in enforcement in the field, and it may well be that there is 
less reason for complaints to be made. 

Mr. Focarrty. I am looking again at last year’s justifications under 
the heading of ‘Hearing Examiners, ” and comparing that with your 
justification this year. The figure for proceedings instituted has gone 
from 37 to 45 and the estimate for last year was 30 and now it is up to 
40. 

Mr. Nystrom. Yes. Well, our actual for the proceedings instituted 
for the first 6 months of the fiscal year 1960 were 22, which would 
indicate our estimate was fairly accurate. 

Mr. Focarry. It was higher than your estimate for last year? 

Mr. Nystrom. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. What about the hearings held? 

Mr. Nystrom. The actual through December 31 was 23. 

Mr. Foaarry. That is even higher than I just mentioned? 

Mr. Nystrom. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarty. That is going away higher than you anticipated last 
year? 

Mr. Nystrom. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. What about your backlog of unhandled complaints, 
1958, 1959, 1960? 

Mr. Nystrom. As far as the hearing examiners are concerned, of 
course, when the complaints are filed before the hearing examiner, they 
are scheduled for hearing as a matter of course, and they do not rest 
anywhere. We are reasonably current on our workload. 

I think as far as the hearing examiners are concerned I should men- 
tion that the Administrative Procedure Office in the Department of 
Justice have gotten out comparative figures for the various depart- 
ments on the hearing examiners and the time taken in processing 
cases, and I would say that we compare very favorably with the record 
of the others tabulated in that document. 


LABOR STANDARDS COMPLAINT CASES PENDING 


Mr. Focarry. Well, I don’t know. These justifications certainly 
have me confused. I don’t see how you can say your estimates are 
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good. Last year you said in your justifications on page 28 that the 
labor standards complaint cases pending at the end of fiscal year 
1958 were 772; and the estimates were: fiscal 1959, 772, and 1960, 772. 
And this year you say now that you expect to have 883 complaint 
cases, pending at the end of the year. To me, that is a big difference, 

Mr. Nystrom. That is not wholly, however, a matter within the 
control of the Department of Labor because some of these cases, a 
great many of them, are in course of investigation by the various con- 
tracting agencies. And the agencies—— 

Mr. Fogarty. Allright. If you want to expand on that, you may 
do so. 

Mr. Nystrom. Yes. We are trying to do something about it. If 
the committee has time, I would like to mention one thing that hap- 
pened only yesterday. 

Mr. Fogarty. All right. 

Mr. Nystrom. For example, we signed ar. agreement with the Air 
Force under which we are decentralizing some of our enforcement in 
this area with the Air Force which will have liaison representatives 
who will deal with our regional attorneys in the field, with the hope 
we can expedite some of these cases unless they are cases that require 
consideration for debarment; in other words, if they are inadvertent 
violations and so on, they can get them settled, get the men paid 
the money in the field without going to Washington. 

Mr. Focarty. You mean, you are transferring to the Air Force the 
enforcement? 

Mr. Nystrom. No. What we are doing is working out a liaison 
between our regional attorney staffs in the field and the Air Force, 
because there is a chain of command that sometimes ties you up— 
this very figure about which you are speaking, the complaints pend- 
ing at the end of the year, much of the delay is “in channels” in some 
of these agencies, and we are hoping that this will help to cut it 
down. 

It is my understanding that the test we have conducted in the 
Dallas region with the Air Force over the past year has shown there 
was a substantial saving in both time and money in handling many 
of these cases. Mr. Barnes may be able to give you some information. 

Mr. Focarrty. I hope the results have been satisfactory. 

Mr. Nystrom. Well, we have great confidence in our people in the 
field. 

Mr. Focarty. The Air Force? 

Mr. Nystrom. I am talking about our regional attorneys. We 
think there is a great advantage to having our own people in contact 
with the people who are doing the actual enforcement and investiga- 
tion work on the part of the agencies. 

Mr. Focarty. There is a great deal of room for improvement in 
enforcement of some of the laws that we have. 

Mr. Nystrom. Well, we think that we are working toward im- 
provement. Certainly the ideal has by no means been reached. 
We are constantly striving to see what we can do to better our 
program. 

Mr. Focarty. Well, I don’t see how you can better your program. 
You ask for 12 additional positions to take care of this increased 
workload and the Bureau of the Budget doesn’t allow any of them 
and then you say you are working toward improvement. 
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RECOVERY UNDER FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Now, do you have a table on what you recover under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act for 1958-61—is it in the justifications? 

Mr. Nystrom. We only have the estimate for 1960 and 1961, but 
| have some actual figures here on the basis of the first 6 months. 
We have estimated that the third-party court cases—— 

Mr. Focarty. Well, you can supply that for the record for both 
Fair Labor Standards Act and the third-party cases under the Federal 
Employees Compensation Act—supply it for 1958-61. Those tables 
have been supplied before, haven’t they? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. 

(The information supplied follows:) 


Legal services for recovery under Fair Labor Standards Act and third-party cases 
under Federal Employees Compensation Act— Operating statistics 





- —- : ] 
Ist 6 1960 1961 
1958 actual | 1959 actual months estimate estimate 
1960 actual 


a) Restitution in FLSA cases_-. aa 1,605,085 | 1, 551, 847 777, 584 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
h) Sec. 16(c): suits on behalf of under- 
paid employee j 137, 384 | 180, 923 123, 929 
(c) Amounts collected in administrative 
proceedings or court actions for 
liquidated damages for violations of 
Walsh-Healey Act : 544, 185 210, 900 35, 000 
Third-party cases under Federal em- 
ployees compensation act. 3, 200, 000 3, 300, 000 1, 400, 000 3, 300, 000 3, 300, 000 


Mr. Focarry. Just tell me what is the 1959 figure in the third- 
party cases. I just want to compare it with your overall appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Nystrom. $3.2 million. 

Mr. Fogarty. 3.2—it has always run more than your actual 
appropriations? 

Mr. Nystrom. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. And it is still going up and you perhaps could do a 
better job if you had a few more people. 

Mr. Bast. May I say, we recovered under Fair Labor Standards 
$1,500,000, but, of course, that goes to the employees, not to the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Nysrrom. Mr. Miller can answer that question. 

Mr. Mriiuer. You were correct on the amount. In 1959 it was 
$3.2 million, and we estimated $3.2 million in 1960. The recoveries 
for the first 6 months of the fiscal year 1961 did not come up to the 
estimates. They were $1.4 million. 

Mr. Focarry. What happened? 

Mr. Mitier. The principal reason, I understand, was that in 1959 
there were a few very large recoveries. One recovery, for instance, 
was $150,000 and another recovery was very large, so that the re- 
coveries for the first 6 months of 1960 were not as much, 


NEED FOR NEW POSITIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. How many more people could you use in this 


activity? 
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Mr. Miuuer. Well, we did get an extra stenographer or extra 
typist last year, and with the loss of one, who transferred to another 
division, another department—with those two we were about where 
we were before in that respect, we gained one and lost one, but while 
we had the two we were doing very good work. 

Mr. Focarty. How many people could you use to do this job, a 
better job? 

Mr. Miter. If we had this vacancy filled? 

Mr. Foaarty. This stenographer. 

Mr. Miuuer. This typist-stenographer—I think that we could use 
one more attorney, and I understand we are getting one more. 

Mr. Nystrom. That is correct. 

Mr. Miiuer. Then I think that we could do very well. 

Mr. Fogarty. Where are you getting him? 

Mr. Miter. This is one that we are hiring from the outside because 
of his experience. We thought we had better take the opportunity 
to get him. 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you have anything else you would like to say? 
Mr. Nystrom. Only that—well, I think not, to save you time now, 


ADMINISTRATION OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING AND 
DISCLOSURE ACT 


Mr. Foaearty. We will place your statement on your request under 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act in the record 
at this point. 

Mr. Nystrom. That is fine. 

(The statement supplied follows :) 


I appreciate the opportunity to elaborate somewhat on the statement of Mr. 
Holeombe concerning the functions of the Office of the Solicitor in the administra- 
tion of the new Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act. 

In the narrative description submitted to you with the budget request for the 
activities of the Department under this law, there is included on page 22 a sum- 
mary statement of the responsibilities of the Office of the Solicitor. In the period 
since enactment of the act there have been heavy demands on this Office for legal 
services. The complexity of the law and the fact that it deals with areas primarily 
not regulated by Federal law, involving a number of aspects of internal relations 
within a private organization between that organization and its members, has 
necessarily added to the burdens of our lawyers. In addition, as in the case of the 
new Bureau, the fact that such a short time existed between the enactment and 
effective dates of the statute has placed us in the position of developing positions 
and administering at the same time that we were recruiting needed additional 
personnel. It is in the light of these responsibilities that I wish to discuss the 
work we have accomplished and the prospects we foresee in the future. 

To start with, we had to provide ourselves with the working tools for interpre- 
tation and enforcement of the law. To this end, the following studies and source 
materials relating to the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 
have been or are being prepared: 

I. A four-volume compilation of all the legislative documents (bills, com- 
mittee reports, congressional debates, etc.) pertinent to congressional con- 
sideration and passage of the act. 

II. An index for each section of titles I through VI of the act, giving the 
references to each page in the committee reports and debates dealing with the 
subject matter of each section, and the act generally. 

III. A detailed study of the legislative history of each title and section of 
titles II through VI, and related sections of the act, prepared in the following 
form: 

(1) A general legislative history of each title, comprising— 
A. An index to page references in the Senate and House committee 
hearings related to the full title or related sections of the act; 
B. The text of passages from the debates in daily Congressional 
Record and from committee reports relating to the full title or related 
sections of the act. 
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(2) A section-by-section legislative history, comprising— 

A. The text of the section; 

B. An analysis of the section; 

C. A statement indicating the basis of the section; 

D. A statement indicating any changes made from the House or 
Senate versions; 

E. A comparative text (Ramseyer) of the section; 

F. An index to page references in the Senate and House com- 
mittee hearings relating to the section or related sections of the act; 

G. The text of excerpts from the debates in the Daily Congres- 
sional Record and from committee reports relating to the section, 
or related sections of the act. 

While preparing these materials for our own use, it was necessary at the same 
time to provide the legal services required for each step in getting the Depart- 
ment’s program underway. We have assisted in the preparation and performed 
the legal review on the earlier and final drafts of five sets of forms and instructions. 
We have also reviewed and advised in the preparation of 11 informative pamphlets 
on as many phases of the law, all written to aid and assist labor and management 
in meeting the requirements of the act. By special assignment of key personnel 
the Office of the Solicitor prepared 13 comprehensive documents for publication 
in the Federal Register. These include 75 pages of basic legal interpretations 
required for the administration of the act. thers are in preparation. 

From the date of enactment, September 14, 1959, the Office of the Solicitor has 
received for legal consideration upward of 500 counted requests (and probably an 
equal number uncounted) from management, unions and the general public for 
interpretations and opinions on almost as many different questions of law con- 
cerning the new act. Of this number we have been able to research and prepare 
individual written opinions on about 200, and to answer many of the others 
through bulletins which we prepared. Oral requests for advice, interpretations 
and opinions received from the Bureau, as well as from representatives of man- 
agement and unions have totaled over 300. These are the highlights of the work 
we have carried on while at the same time performing the necessary tooling-up 
operations and selecting a competent staff to perform the duties involved in the 

rogram. 

. With respect to future planning and workloads, we know that we will be faced 
with many questions that have not as yet had time to develop. Enforcement 
work under the act is only starting. As of this date we have prepared for, and 
represented the Secretary in, two hearings before the U.S. Board of Parole 
in proceedings in which union officials with felony records were asking exemp- 
tion from the bar against holding union offices imposed by section 504. As 
discussed by Mr. Holcombe, the enforcement phase of this act is just com- 
mencing to be felt at the Bureau level. As the deadline is passed for the return 
of financial statements by the unions an entirely new phase of the act will open. 
This will bring a greater workload in interpretations as well as enforcement. 

At the present time we have almost completed our staffing of the Washington 
office. One of the greatest diffieulties at the present is obtaining necessary 
stenographie and clerical help. We are proce ing according to plans in the 
staffing of our field offices to provide necessary legal services there. It is in the 
field offices where many of the major functions will be carried on in the future. 

The novelty of this law and lack of precedents for much of what must be done 
has necessitated cautious planning. However, our past experience over many 
years in providing legal services for a variety of the Department’s programs, and 
particularly in our operations connected with the administration and enforcement 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act has given us a reasonable basis for our plannin 
and estimates for these new responsibilities. The experience thus far, which 
have discussed with you today, supports our present planning. Further ex- 
perience will, of course, provide more guidance for future estimates. 


Mr. Focarry. And anything else that you want in the record, you 
can go ahead and put it in. 

Mr. Nystrom. Yes, sir, thank you. 

We are working as best we can to prepare the staff for the new 
operation. We have very good prospects, I think, for an excellent job 
with new attorneys added to our legal staff. We have better appli- 
cants and more of them than in previous years. Perhaps that is 
because of the publicity about the new law to be administered in the 
Department of Labor and we have had some excellent applicants for 
these jobs, and we are hoping to strengthen our regional offices to take 
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care of the necessary legal work in the field. We are pretty well 
staffed in Washington at the present time. 

Mr. Focarty. How do you like having part of your money con- 
trolled by another agency? 

Mr. Nystrom. I am not sure that I understand your reference 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarty. What I mean is, we have a new bureau tor this 
program and the Bureau of the Budget decided to give them the 
money for legal services. 

Mr. Nystrom. Well, I think that is probably a misapprehension. 
It has been my understanding right along that the money will go to 
the Office, that is a matter of convenience in putting the budget 
together, but it will be handled by the Office of the Solicitor. That is 
my understanding. 

Mr. Fogarty. All right, thank vou. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WITNESSES 
JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
GEORGE LODGE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL 


AFFAIRS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Program by activities: | | 


iy Mir Gimmes. cst iced. laculsnkéannee $424, 740 | $424, 976 | $426, 984 

2. International labor affairs__.___- pe ET eee ae 230, 532 232, 485 | 384, 860 

3. Management and central services_____.__- sitacitescots 941, 394 953, 539 982, 156 

4. 1959 program obligated in 1958__....._.._-- ated —3, 194 Stogeeces leet taeeenannne 

peel tees nae ens hachciieadgeeiatltaled 
TN a at iia win‘ eaencans | 1,593, 472 | 1, 611, 000 | 1, 794, 000 
Financing: 

1959 appropriation available in 1958_____.___- Ucceenbe 3, 194 |--------------]------------.. 
Unobligated balance no longer available...._.........._. 134 |... paveweulll 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _........._-- 1, 596, 800 1, 611, 000 | 1, 794, 000 


Object classification 


| 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 














Total number of permanent positions....................----- 187 180 203 
Average number of all employees. -_................-...---.--] 178 173 196 
Number of employees at end of year____............-..._...-- 185 180 203 
Average GS grade and salary-_- Lenecee-e-e----| &7 $7,182 | 9.0 $7,410 | 8.8 $7,265 
Average salary of ungraded positions...................-...--.| 4,015 4, 424 4, 424 





01 Personal services: 





I 1, 334, 280 1, 348, 441 1, 489, 393 
og eS ee eee 11, 697 16, 364 11, 712 

‘Total personel services. .:.......0.ctu....2.1..-,.] 1, 345, 977 1, 364, 805 1, 501, 105 
sR ES at 2a ah ie ere eras oa a a 36, 908 31, 640 41, 640 
03 Transportation of things-__- at pa ecek eee eee 984 700 700 
04 Communication services_..............--.-.---_-- ee : 39, 610 36, 315 37, 815 
06 Printing and reproduction...................___- sae aes 22, 853 34, 900 36, 800 
07 Other contractual services_-___- Ades Se becblbod ode 21, 929 19, 880 35, 080 
aE oe ne se codcenwaamauennch ee 34, 088 31, 840 33, 640 
iy ee eee ee ee eS | 6,117 2, 700 10, 200 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions.................-__-- | 87, 090 88, 220 97,020 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities..._..............____. a 1,110 saa le 
1959 program obligated in 1958_..............-.-.--..-.-.--.-- | PESADOS Li sGnckcedacceahedssdandcawed 





Total obligations_....... eeene a etal Py adnate 1, 593, 472 1, 611, 000 1, 794, 000 
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Mr. Focarry. Mr. Dodson, your appropriation for 1960 is 
$1,611,000. Your request for 1961 is $1,794,000, or an increase of 
$183,000. The largest item is an increase of $152,375, or 65 percent 
for International Labor Affairs. 

The balance of the program increase is $28,617 and five positions for 
management and central services, which is a transfer. 

Mr. Dopson. Five positions, transferred from the Bureau of Labor 
Standards. 

Mr. Focarty. To your office. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, those positions cost $21,300 and we have 
applied a reduction of $5,683. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


| have a general statement which I would like to file. 
(The statement follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, the total appropriation request for the Office of the Secretary 
for 1961 is $1,794,000. This is an increase of $183,000 of which $150,000 is for 
expansion of the ‘‘International Labor” program on which Mr. Lodge will speak. 

he balance of the increase, $33,000, is for mandatory-type items and a com- 
parable transfer from the Bureau of Labor Standards budget for providing payroll 
and accounting due to expanded functions resulting from new legislation in 
pension-welfare and maritime-safety fields. You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that 
we perform certain centralized service functions for some bureaus. So, it is 
necessary to have additional funds to finance the added workload which my 
office and other offices are required to perform as a result of new programs. 

I think you should be advised, too, that we are placing additional emphasis 
on our responsibility of evaluation of the management operations of the various 
programs of the Department. One aspect is the evaluation of new equipment 
and processes that have recently come on the market. This includes electronic 
processing devices, new methods of filing (shelf versus cabinet), reviewing the use 
of photographic principle for copying and offset printing. This program will 
also encompass the responsibility for leadership in a departmentwide internal 
auditing of all procedures. 

In the general management field we have concentrated on helping the new 
programs to get underway——organization, personnel, space, and equipment 
problems have required a great deal of added effort. We have had to forgo our 
own work in order to assign some of our seasoned staff to help with the new 
programs. We believe we are over the hump now and our regular program 
activities can be resumed. There is one change in management methods that we 
need to face immediately and some survey work has been completed which 
involves centralizing payrolling and accounting. Next July the new employee 
health insurance program becomes effective and will require the salary deductions 
for each employee participating. With all the other current deductions this 
added one cannot be accommodated by much of our equipment, some of which is 
pretty old. The survey shows more modern methods of payrolling and accounting 
are available but it would not be a good investment to place machines in each of 
the bureaus preparing their own payroll as this equipment would have con- 
siderable standby time and more would be required than if operations were 
centralized. This equipment can be used for all types of accounting. I merely 
cite this as one example of problems we must face in the very near future. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Unless you have some questions to ask of me, 
Mr. Lodge will present the justification for the international program. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. All right. Now, Mr. Dodson, the Secretary said 
that you would talk on the management improvement program. Do 
you care to make a statement? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. We are strengthening our Division of 
Management Analysis in my own office. It will concentrate on 

51714—-60-—-23 
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evaluating and helping bureaus to evaluate their own program opera- 
tions in order to achieve a maximum of efficiency and economy of 
operation. The Secretary and Under Secretary fully endorse the 
added emphasis given to this program. We are currently working on 
plans to centralize the Department’s accounting and payroll functions, 
There appear to be several reasons for financing this phase of the 
program from the working capital fund. 


WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


Mr. Fogarty. I recall that several years ago this committee 
authorized the financing of several centralized functions from a 
working capital fund. Will you furnish for the record a statement of 
the advantages expected from this further centralization and a justifi- 
cation for any change in the language of the working capital fund? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 


RECOMMENDATION FOR CENTRALIZATION OF THE PAYROLL AND ACCOUNTING 
FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INTO THE OFFICE OF THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


CURRENT OPERATIONS 


At present these functions are performed by 8 separate units employing a 
total of 28 full-time and 8 part-time employees. 

Payrolls cover approximately 6,000 full-time people, and there are approxi- 
mately 20 separate appropriations (excluding certain working funds) for which 
accounting operations must be performed. 

Some of these functions are performed manually, and some are partially me- 
chanized. 

All of these functions are now centrally located in contiguous space at First and 
D Streets. 

SOME ADVANTAGES OF CENTRALIZATION 


Reduction of number of supervisors. 

Higher degree of uniformity and accuracy of payroll and accounting functions. 

Facilitation of relationship with GAO and Treasury—establishes one point of 
contact for audit, etc. 

Greater degree of flexibility to meet emergency situations due to absences, etc. 

Improvement in classification grades and hence better employment opportuni- 
ties for personnel engaged in the function. The present grade 4 rating for most 
employees in this area of work makes it exceedingly difficult to maintain a com- 
petent staff. 

It should be noted that both the GAO and BOB support centralization of these 
operations for the Department of Labor. 


ADVANTAGES OF MECHANIZATION OF PAYROLL AND ACCOUNTING FUNCTIONS 


It is proposed to completely mechanize the functions involved in preparing pay- 
roll and related employment data and the accounting system. 

The Department of Labor has evaluated several mechanical systems. Esti- 
mates indicate a possible savings of 50 percent of staff time and in dollars to the 
extent that any initial capital investment in equipment would be recaptured within 
at least 2 years. 

That there will be staff savings is obvious. Whether it will amount to the 50 
percent cannot be proven. We think it will be between 25 and 50 percent. More 
important, however, is that the data can be produced faster and be more accurate 
for management purposes. 

It will be possible to have, among other things, better utilization of mechanical 
types of equipment, automatic computation of payroll; it will eliminate all prep- 
aration of pay change slips; it will facilitate Treasury operations since they can 
work from punched cards for paycheck purposes. 
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It may also be possible to use the system to process Federal employee compensa- 
tion payments made in Washington which will save staff time and further facili- 
tate Treasury check operations. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR PROPOSAL 


Expand authority of the working capital fund to include the mechanication and 
operation of cetitralized payroll and accounting functions. 

The basic advantages of this proposal are that (a) it will not require an addi- 
tional appropriation by Congress, (6) it will permit depreciation of equipment so 
that future replacement can be made without the need for additional funds, and 
(c) will permit positive financial control of centralized operations. 


SUGGESTED LANGUAGE CHANGE 


“There is established a working capital fund to be available without fiscal year 
limitation, for expenses necessary for the maintenance and operation of (1) a 
central reproduction service; (2) a central visual exhibit service; (3) a central 
supply service for supplies and equipment for which adequate stocks may be 
maintained to meet, in whole or in part, the requirements of the Department; 
(4) telephone, mail, and messenger services; and (5) a central accounting and 
payroll service: Provided, That any stocks of supplies and equipment on hand 
or on order on June 30, 1957, shall be used to capitalize such fund: Provided fur- 
ther, That the fund may be used to finance the cost of centralized procurement of 
supplies and equipment and that the fund shall be reimbursed in advance from 
available funds of bureaus, offices and agencies for which services are performed 
at rates which will return in full all expenses of operations, including reserves for 
accrued annual leave and depreciation of equipment’’ (71 Stat. 210). 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


Mr. Foaarry. All right, Mr. Lodge, you may proceed with your 
statement on ‘International Labor Affairs.”’ 

Mr. Loner. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
very much your making it possible for me to appear before you at this 
time. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Focarty. You may put your prepared statement in the record 
and go ahead. 
(The prepared statement follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for this activity we are requesting 
a total of $384,765 for fiscal year 1961. For fiscal year 1960 the appropriation was 
$232,485; $2,280 of the increase will cover mandatory costs of employee health 
benefits and the remaining $150,000 will finance eight new officials and necessary 
clerical support. 

The crucial importance of labor and manpower factors in foreign affairs was 
described in some detail in Secretary Mitchell’s testimony and in the justification 
you have before you. The increased funds will give us the minimum essential 
staff to perform our new responsibilities required by the world situation. 

Specifically, one of the eight new officials is needed to strengthen our participa- 
tion in United Nations activities, particularly the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. During 1959 the U.S. influence within the ILO has increased considerably. 
We have provided leadership in several significant free world victories on political 
issues such as the rejection of Hungarian credentials, the exposure of forced labor 
practices of the Soviet Union, and the examination of freedom of association 
practices in the Communist world. To sustain this position of increased influence 
requires much closer attention and more careful preparations for all of our activi- 
ties in the ILO. 

One additional official is requested for our work in the foreign economic field. 
In 1959, U.S. Government, industry and labor became increasingly concerned by 
the impact of foretgn competition in world markets. Fuller attention to and in- 
formation about foreign labor cost factors in competitive industries is needed. 
Labor and manpower aspects are being highlighted in our tariff and trade relation- 
ships as well as in other foreign economic activities. 
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Three additional geographic area specialists and a supervisor for our Office of 
Country Programs are needed. To help develop realistic foreign policy and assure 
that various labor activities in the international field are tailored specifically to the 
concrete foreign policy objectives toward each foreign country, we need in the 
Department of Labor one expert on labor and manpower for each of the five major 
world areas—Europe, Africa, Latin America, Far East, and the Near East 
Without such geographic area experts, there is a danger that the resources of our 
agency will not be adequately exploited by the foreign affairs agencies for the 
attainment of U.S. foreign policy goals. In carrying out our responsibilities in 
such activities as the ILO, the Government’s exchange programs, the labor attaché 
program, the foreign economic programs and technical assistance programs, we 
need these area specialists to integrate each specific activity with the broader 
foreign policy goals. 

Two additional officials are needed to make it possible for us to recruit, train 
and service the expanding corps of oversea labor officers; to fulfill our minimum 
obligations under. the Foreign Service Act; and to handle the internal adminis- 
tration of our offices. During 1959 the increasing importance of labor in foreign 
affairs has caused an expansion of the Foreign Service labor attaché program. 
In the ILO and other United Nations agencies we are endeavoring to increase 
considerably the number of Americans in key technical assistance positions. The 
State Department has greatly increased its interest in equipping all Foreign 
Service officers to deal more effectively with labor abroad. There has been a 
marked increase in the number and complexity of requests for technical informa- 
tion on labor subjects which are sent to us for action by labor attachés and labor 
reporting officers in our embassies and consulates abroad. 

e earnestly request that these additional funds be approved. I will be 
pleased to answer any specific questions you might have. 





Mr. Lopce. There are two factors principally which have required 
us to ask for this increase. 

One is the rapidly increasing significance of foreign and international 
labor in respect to the achievement of U.S. foreign policy objectives. 
By “labor” I mean worker organizations as well as the manpower 
factors associated with labor, such as skill development, manpower 
development, unemployment, and institutional aspects of labor. 

This can be seen in a number of places—Indonesia, Ceylon, India, 
Africa, Guinea, and Ghana, and in Latin America, in Venezuela, and 
in Cuba—in almost any country you want to mention in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. 

Now, added to this factor is the growing recognition in the Govern- 
ment itself of the significance of the labor factor to the achievement of 
foreign policy objectives, which means that we in the Department of 
Labor are called upon more than ever before to render service in the 
area of international labor. 

This means that the work we have been doing in the area of the 
ILO, in the tariff and trade areas, where labor’s role is also becoming 
of increased significance, and in the development of foreign policy 
through various governmental boards and councils, is putting an 
increased burden on our staff. 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


To handle this increased load, we are asking for an additional 
$150,000 which will finance eight new officials with the necessary 
clerical support. These eight officials are divided as follows: 

One new man in the area of the ILO—and here I may say, that as 
the United States has taken increased leadership in this organization, 
we require additional staff to do the research and to prepare our 
positions. 
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EDITORIAL FROM “QUALIFIED CONTRACTOR’”’ 


I think it significant to note that the criticism which was once 
yoiced about the ILO on the part of some employers has changed, too, 
in some cases to outright praise for the organization, and if I could 
leave with the committee an editorial that appeared in the Qualified 
Contractor, which is the official publication of the National Electrical 
Contractors Association, which heartily endorses the ILO, I think it 
might be of interest. 

Mr. Focartry. We will put it in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


THe ILO Weapon 


The International Labor Organization offers America a great opportunity 
to preserve not only our free competitive private enterprise system but also 
our high standard of living. 

This may sound strange to American businessmen, who have been suspicious 
of the ILO. Organized business has taken part in the ILO with tongue in cheek 
because they had an uneasy feeling that the Communists and Socialists would 
use it against us. Some of that feeling comes from a lack of understanding of 
the ILO and its aims. Some comes from the defeatist attitude that the U.S. 
businessman is no match for the Communists and Socialists at the conference 
table. 

I had the privilege of representing the United States as an employer delegate 
to the sixth session of the ILO [Building, Civil Engineering, and Public Works 
Committee] at Geneva. As a result I believe that the ILO affords America a 
fine contact with the 79 other participating nations, including the U.S.8S.R. I 
know that the U.S. businessman can handle himself well against the “‘pros’ on 
the other side, and that his views are respected and eagerly sought by those 
who can gain the most from them. 

The ILO was established under the Treaty of Versailles to promote peace 
by exchange of information among the nations and give weight to recommenda- 
tions of these nations in the field of social and economic justice for the workingman. 
The idea was that harmonious international relations would be advanced by 
raising the standard of all the people who produce goods and services. 

What America has to sell is freedom of the individual. The Communists 
can produce exceedingly well. But they achieve production by command. 
Slavery is inherent in that system. In America we produce for profit. The 
only way we can make a profit is through the workers. We must make sure 
that we satisfy the needs of our workers if they are to produce so we can make 
a profit. Our system has greater built-in security for the worker than any 
Socialist scheme. But it depends on the profit motive, and here at home we had 
better give serious attention to make sure the climate permits profits. 

The statement of this American social and economic philosophy, bluntly put 
by a businessman, startled other delegates, most of whom had Socialist leanings. 
They look to government for both opportunity and protection, and they are 
disillusioned. When they grasped the meaning of our way, they became excited 
and eager to know more. The ILO gives us an opportunity to tell them more. 
They are receptive to our ideas so long as we do not try to force our views on them. 
What we have is nothing more than an extension of the concept of individual 
freedom that sparked the Rennaissance. We have tried it and like it. We 
think that if others try it they, too, might like it. 

The ILO is developing such practical steps to equalize working standards 
throughout the world such as building skill. They avidly sought information 
on our apprenticeship and training methods. They want to know how to attract 
young men into construction. We tell them that they must increase the incen- 
tives. Here is a practical answer to the concern of American business with 
unfair foreign competition based on low wages. If the ILO can cause the wage 
of a Japanese construction worker to rise from 25 cents an hour to something 
like the level in the United States, the Japanese manufacturer will lose some of 
the advantage he has over the U.S. manufacturer because he will not be able to 
build new facilities so cheaply. 

It seems the time has passed when we can build a tariff or protection fence 
around our high living standard while the rest of the world goes hungry. The 
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ILO points to another and, surely, better way—raise the worker standards of the 


world to approximate ours so we can have an opportunity to compete for the 
benefit of all. 


Outver F. Burnert, 

(Source: Qualified Contractor, Official Publication of the National Electrica] 
Contractors Association, December 1959, p. 5.) 

Mr. Lopce. We are also requesting one additional official in the 
foreign economic field. 

The next year will see lengthy negotiations with respect to tariff 
and trade policy, and it is extremely important that the interests of 
labor are fully represented in the councils of the governments which 
are determining our policy with respect to trade and tariffs and foreign 
economic policy generally. 

We are asking for three additional area specialists in what is called 
our Office of Country Programs. This will mean that we will have 
five specialists, one for each of the major geographic areas of the 
world. Their responsibility will be to staff the 45 working parties 
of the Operations Coordinating Board on which we are now mem- 
bers—or many of which we have become members only recently —and 
in general to represent or to reflect the domestic and foreign factors 
in the development of our foreign policy and program operation. 

In addition, we are asking for a supervisor of the Office of Country 
Programs, which we do not now have. 

We are asking for two additional officials in the area of personnel 
and management. One of these would be a deputy in this office, the 
other would be to service the growing number of inquiries and requests 
we get from our labor attachés abroad. 

Our role in the international personnel field has grown significantly 
due to agreements which have been made with the Department of 
State under which we have an increased part in the selection, recruit- 
ment, servicing and supervision with the Department of State of the 
labor attaché corps which has grown from 45 last year to 61 if the 
requests made by the Department of State are granted by the Con- 

ress. 

I would say that I think these funds are a minimum of what we 
need to do the job that we have been assigned. 

I might conclude there, and if there are some questions which the 
committee has, I will be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have given us a breakdown of those positions; 
they are eight top positions? 

Mr. Longe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. And you have 10 more? 

Mr. LopcGe. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. What are they? 

Mr. Longe. They are 10 clerical positions in support. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 
Mr. Focarry. We have five pages of justifications here which will 
be put in the record at this point. 


(The material referred to follows:) 


NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


This function involves leadership and assistance in formulating and executing 
labor aspects of U.S. foreign policy and in formulating international labor and 
manpower programs which will promote the national interest. 
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Changes for 1961 

This activity’s share of the mandatory costs for employee health benefits is 
$2,280. The program increase for a reduction in lapse applicable to activity 2 
amounts to $95. For the expansion of the international affairs program, the 
activity requests 18 positions and $150,000. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR EXPANSION OF PROGRAM IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The struggle for economic improvement and political freedom in which enormous 
sections of the world are now engaged may well be the most far-reaching human 
effort in history. Certainly the course of this struggle is a major factor in the 
fulfillment of the U.S. foreign policy. As nuclear power and world opinion have 
tended to make military aggression hopefully obsolete, there is abundant evidence 
that the Sino-Soviet bloc countries are making an all-out effort in the economic 
and social field to bring the newly developing nations into their empire. They 
are, in short, seeking to direct ‘‘the revolution of rising expectations’? toward 
Moscow and Peiping. 

Labor—that is organizations of workers as well as manpower, economic, and 
institutional factors associated with workers—is having a major influence upon 
the course of this struggle in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

In Malaya we have seen the crucial role played by the rubber planation workers 
in first working for independence and second vigorously fighting Communist 
aggression in 1948. Today the Plantation Workers Union is a strong, free bulwark 
against communism in Asia. 

In India, the free trade union federations have long been battling Communist 
efforts to organize and subvert Indian workers. With India’s steel and other 
industries beginning to accelerate their development, the role of worker organi- 
zations will be increasingly important in the political and economic development 
of the country. Also, as in many other countries, the problems of labor generally— 
unemployment, skill development, training, governmental administration in the 
labor field, etc.—must be at least partially solved before Indian economic develop- 
ment can proceed and democracy flourish. 

The independence movements, continuing with increasing vigor in Africa, are 
virtually all being led by leaders of worker organizations or by those who have 
secured the support of these organizations—Tom Mboya in Kenya, Sekou Toure 
in Guinea, Habib Bourguiba in Tunisia, Kwame Nkruman in Ghana, to name 
only a few. 

In Latin America we have seen the powerful part labor has played in the 
overthrow of dictatorships and the ~truggle for economic development. In 
Colombia, Peru, and Venezuela, in Argentina and Bolivia, trade unions are play- 
ing a key political as well as economic role. In Mexico, a former Minister of 
Labor, Lopes Mateos, was elected President with strong backing of worker 
organizations, which today continue to provide the necessary popular support 
for the Mateos administration. 

These few examples point to the new and peculiar importance of fully con- 
sidering and accurately reflecting international labor factors in the development 
of U.S. foreign policy. 

In addition, in recent months a high level of economic prosperity has been 
restored in much of Western Europe, and industrially advanced countries else- 
where. Many currencies have been freed from limitations, permitting wide and 
easier international trade. Economic integration schemes have made much 
progress, especially among Western European countries. These are bound to 
affect employment, living and working standards in both advanced and less 
developed countries. These developments vitally affect the lives of U.S. workers. 

Maintaining and building the strength of free trade unions in the industrially 
developed countries helps our own foreign policy. It has been amply demon- 
strated in the early post-war years that friendly help from the United States 
can strengthen free trade unions in Europe against Communist intervention and 
subversion. Doing so now, becomes even more urgent in face of the growth of 
strength of Communist influence in some European trade unions. 

The day has long since gone when relations with other countries can be effec- 
tively carried on solely in the traditional diplomatic way at the usual diplo- 
matic levels. The power of Africa and Asia and Latin America is often not 
in the hands of government officials, but rather with relatively obscure native 
leaders who first appear on the national scene as leaders of a workers organiza- 
tion. It is thus necessary for the United States to have the means of knowing 
what is happening in the rapidly changing and often confused labor situations 
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abroad; to have the capability to understand the significance of these develop. 
ments; and to have the ability to convert this knowledge and understanding into 
useful foreign policy through participation in governmental boards and couneils 
as well as international organizations. 

The Department’s specialized resources are insufficient to meet the increasing 
demands imposed by the world situation outlined above and the consequent 
increase in demands by other governmental and nongovernmental organizations. 
The Department, therefore, requests an additional $152,375 to provide 18 addi- 
tional staff which will be allocated and utilized to strengthen the following areas: 
Organization 

The Department’s responsibilities relating to the role of the United States in 
multilateral organizations are centralized in the Office of International Organiza- 
tions Affairs. Activities relating to individual country labor and manpower plans 
and policies are centralized in the Office of Country Programs. Administrative 
and management activities are centralized in the Office of International Personnel 
and Management. 


International organizations affairs 


As a result of Executive orders or of interagency agreements, the Department 
of Labor has membership on a number of interagency committees concerned with 
foreign economic, trade and tariff policies. To an increasing extent, labor and 
manpower considerations are playing an important role in the deliberations of 
these committees, Dwain was A with respect to issues arising from the economic 
growth of newly developing countries. Currently, the Office of International 
Organizations Affairs has one official who, on a part-time basis, attempts to repre- 
sent the Department on all these committees, and who is also responsible for 
planning and preparing the Department’s contribution to their work. 

An additional GS-13 official, and a GS-4 stenographer to work with him, is 
needed to serve as the Department’s principal alternate on a number of inter- 
agency committees concerned with foreign economic policy and to perform staff 
work and coordination functions. 

The interagency committees with which he will be concerned include the Trade 
Agreements Committee; the United Nations Economic Committee; the Committee 
on Reciprocity Information; the Interdepartmental Committee on International 
Education; the Interagency Committee for the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation; the Interdepartmental Committee on Human Rights; and the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Inter-American Economic Affairs. He will do staff work 
for the Labor Department participation on the Trade Policy Committee and the 
Council on Foreign Economic Policy on which the Department is represented by 
the Under Secretary and the Assistant Secretary. 

The International Labor Organization is constantly becoming a more important 
vehicle for conveying to newly developing countries technical help of all kinds, 
requested by these countries to aid their transition to industrial societies. Its 
membership has grown each year until now it numbers 80 states. This year alone 
six new African states will probably seek affiliation. This rapid expansion in the 
membership and work of the ILO has added greatly to the burdens on the 
Department’s staff. 

For the same reasons labor and manpower factors are recuiring closer »ttention 
in other U.N. organizations necessitating representation of the department on a 
number of interdepartmental committees, including the Interdepartmental Labor 
Policy Committee, the Shipping Coordinating Committee and the Interdepart- 
mental Committee concerned with the International Atomic Energy Agency, as 
well as interdepartmental committees dealing with labor aspects of problems 
pending before other international organizations. 

To assume the leadership necessary to accomplish U.S. objectives in the ILO; 
to increase U.S. influence in the organization; and to review and plan regarding 
labor and related social matters in other U.N. bodies, particularly ECOSOC, and 
UNESCO and IAEA, an additional GS-12 official and a GS—4 stenographer are 
requested to do necessary staff work, research and liaison with other interested 
agencies. This new official will relieve his superiors of much of the detailed work 
involved in preparing U.S. position papers for ILO meetings; and will do the 
research and coordination required to provide adequate representation by the 
United States in ILO meetings. In addition, he will devote a large percentage 
of his time to preparing the Department of Labor’s contribution to U.S. participa- 
tion in other U.N. organizations. 
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Country programs 


It is increasingly apparent that unless U.S. Government activities in the 
international labor field are planned and executed with the peculiar problems of 
each specific foreign country in mind they will not make their fullest possible 
contribution to the achievement of U.S. foreign policy objectives. Many different 
U.S. Government activities in this field must be coordinated to fit a eountry plan 
and meet U.S. objectives in that country. Without such planning and coordinat- 
ing, the U.S. investment in its various international programs designed to affect 
labor and manpower developments abroad will not produce maximum results or 
might even be harmful. With the small staff available to it for this purpose 
during the past 2 years, the Department of Labor has embarked on a program of 
country planning and coordination in the labor field. Through its close relation- 
ships with other Government agencies and nongovernmental organizations whose 
work affects international and foreign labor and manpower, it has stimulated 
leadership in developing detailed programs for dealing with several countries. 
These programs set forth U.S. foreign policy objectives as they relate to labor 
and manpower factors; summarize labor and manpower problems affecting the 
achievement of U.S. foreign policy objectives; and provide concrete lines of 
action to be followed. 

The Department’s role in developing country policy has been greatly increased. 
It now is called upon to send representatives to many more subcommittees and 
working parties of the Operations Coordinating Board and other boards and 
councils than ever before. The Department of State and other agencies in- 
creasingly look to the Department for advice and assistance in handling foreign 
country labor problems and determining policv. As of the moment, the Office 
of Country Programs consists of two specialists, one for the Near East and one 
for Asia, three Foreign Service officers on loan temporarily from the State Depart- 
ment and two secretaries. They are currently being called upon to staff 36 
committees and working parties, as well as do necessary research, analysis, and 
drafting. 

The expansion of American trade union organization participation in inter- 
national trade union affairs has sizably increased their demands for services 
from the Department of Labor. 

The workload of this Office will definitely increase during the coming year, and 
it is imperative that additional staff be provided. The Department, therefore, 
requests one GS-15 Director of the Office of Country Programs, three additional 
GS-14 area specialists for Africa, Europe, and Latin America, three GS—5 secre- 
taries to work with them, and a GS—6 secretary to the Director. 


International personnel and management 


As a result of a recent internal reorganization all of the personnel, budget, and 
management responsibilities for the Department’s international work have been 
centralized in the Office of International Personnel and Management. In addition, 
this Office is now responsible for the Department’s relationships with the U.S. 
Foreign Service and particularly the labor attaché program, and for the Depart- 
ment’s role in recruiting American labor experts for oversea assignments with the 
various governmental and nongovernmental agencies which request this assistance. 
To fulfill these new responsibilities a GS-13 deputy, and a GS—5 secretary to work 
with him, are requested for the Director of the Office of International Personnel 
and Management. 

To an increasing extent, Americans emploved abroad on governmental or non- 
governmental assignments call upon the Department of Labor for technical 
information concerning the American and foreign labor scene. For example, the 
45 labor attachés; 150 Foreign Service labor reporting officers; and technical 
personnel employed by private foundations and American companies and unions 
are constantly requesting a variety of assistance. To assist in answering these 
inquiries and to improve coordination of the activities of all U.S. personnel en- 
gaged in the international labor field, both in the United States and abroad, this 
Office needs an additional assistant (GS-9) and a clerk-typist GS-4. 

To service the international offices of the Department of Labor a GS-3 full-time 
male messenger-clerk is needed. Because of the high percentage of classified 
documents handled by these offices and the close working contacts they have with 
other agencies, reliable and security-cleared messenger service is needed. This 
new employee also would do necessary clerical work entailed in assembling the 
Department of Labor’s Weekly Labor Packet, sent regularly to 150 U.S. oversea 
missions. 
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Executive direction 


Because of increased responsibilities and workload, additional clerical assistance 
is needed in the immediate office of the Assistant Secretary, International Affairs, 
One additional clerk-typist, GS—5, is therefore, requested. 


Mr. Fogarty. All right, you may proceed, Mr. Lodge. 
IMPORTANCE OF PROGRAM 


There has been opposition to this program in the past, sometimes, 
I think, because, first, it has the word “international” attached to it, 
and secondly, because it has the word “‘labor’”’ attached to it. 

I have been a supporter of this program, but it is sometimes difficult 
to reason with people who do not like anything international or any- 
thing connected with labor. 

In just a couple of minutes tell me in your own words how I can 
answer these people? 

Mr. Lover. I think that if we could take the example of India, 
which everybody recognizes as being a key country in the world today 
on almost any basis that you want to regard the world’s problems: 

In India there is developing now w ithin a 200-mile radius of Calcutta 
a brandnew steel industry. Three new steel plants are going into 
operation there, in addition to one which has been in operation for 
some time. 

It is easy to see how significant who controls the work force of those 
steel plants will be. If the Communists control that work force, they 
will be in a position to turn on or off a key industry in India, which 
means they would have enormous political pressure. 

Thus, it is of plain importance which of the three major trade unions 
of India are in a position to organize and control the work force in 
these plants. 

So what does that mean to the United States? It means, first of all, 
we must have very accurate information. It means that we must 
have a staff sufficient to collect, appraise, and analyze this information 
and to convert it into recommendations for the guidance of the 
Government. 

Also it means that the role of labor attachés in a country like India 
is of increasing importance. 

In Ceylon, for example, we had no labor attachés up until the 
present time. Due to our efforts and to the support of the State 
Department, we now have one. Here you had one of the biggest 
ports of south Asia repeatedly being shut down due to the efforts of 
the Communists in the labor movements on the docks. 

I could point out other examples in Africa, where almost all of the 
national leaders of that country now, either are trade union leaders 
or came to power with the direct support of trade unions, or worker 
organizations. 

T can name such people as Tom Mboya, of Kenya; President 
Sekou Toure, of Guinea; President Bourgibba, of Tunisia; and 
President Nkrumah of Ghana. 

I would like to say at this point that there is great confusion of 
opinion created by the fact that some people think these trade unions 
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are like our own trade unions and there is, of course, very little 
resemblance. 

These worker organizations are by and large the only organizations 
of any influence and force in these countries. They have a path 
into the local populations and they are a mixture of a political party, 
a community chest, a welfare organization, a cooperative, and so on. 

Their economic bargaining function is necessarily very limited. 


STATE DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES IN LABOR FIELD 


Mr. Foaarry. How many employees of the Foreign Service of the 
State Depart ment work in the international labor area? 

Mr. Lonae. 52 labor attachés, 107 labor-reporting officers—these 
are part-time reporting officers in embassies who report on labor as 
well as do other things. 

There are five labor advisers in the State Department who are 
labor attachés on duty here in Washington. 

There are three Foreign Service people in the Department of Labor 
who are on loan; and then there may be some Foreign Service officers 
in ICA who may be active in the labor field—generally, that is it. 

Mr. Focartry. Some people who are not for this program used the 
argument that you are getting into a field that should be handled by 
the State Department. What is your answer to that? 

Mr. Lopar. Well, we have enjoyed very cordial relations with the 
State Department. I think that the Secretary of Labor is the adviser 
to the Secretary of State in this area, and so on down the line. 

We are the chief advisers to the State Department in the area of 
labor for the development of foreign policy. We are the only agency 
in Government which has the staff, the know-how, the facilities to 
coordinate all of the various labor activities of the Government. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Laird? 

Mr. Larrp. Thank you. I have no questions. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Lodge, if you want to extend your remarks, you 
may. 

Mr. Loner. Thank you. 

(Additional information was supplied, as follows:) 

Mr. Lopegr. Mr. Chairman, thank you for this opportunity to give in more detail 
a few illustrations of the work we are doing and the circumstances which require 
us to request additional staff. 

In general, the Labor Department is taking the initiative in developing new 
facilities and mobilizing all of the present resources at the Government’s disposal 
to assist in achieving U.S. foreign policy objectives as they relate to labor abroad. 
This involves new and increased activity by us: 

1. It necessitates that the foreign policy objectives and plans for each foreign 
country contain realistic, intelligent, and adequate statements on foreign labor, 
manpower, and related matters. This requires extensive interagency relation- 
ships, committee work, etc., for which our area specialists are primarily respon- 
sible. During 1959, the number of interagency country working groups on which 
the Department is represented more than doubled. Much has been accom- 
plished but much more needs to be done. For the first time, thanks largely to our 
efforts during the past year, the basic documents which spell out U.S. global and 
country policies and objectives have been revised to include specific paragraphs 
on labor. Thus, there is now a clearer understanding on the part of the embassies 
abroad and the various interested Washington agencies of how the labor factor 
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abroad relates to the fulfillment of U.S. foreign policy objectives. This all-import- 
ant activity must be continued and intensified, and the strengthening of our coun. 
try program staff will make this possible. Underscoring the importance of this 
aspect of our foreign affairs, CIA Deputy Director Cabell, on November 5, 1959 
testified before the Senate Internal Security Committee that labor organizations 
are principal instruments used by the Communists to carry out their strategy in 
Latin America and the Communists seek to achieve their ends by a skillful appeal 
to often legitimate grievances and aspirations of the working classes (see New 
York Times, Jan. 31, 1960). 

2. It is necessary that American oversea representatives are adequately 
equipped to cope with foreign labor problems. This includes recruiting competent 
labor experts not only for the rapidly expanding labor attaché corps in the Foreign 
Service and to work with other U.S. agencies abroad, but also for the ILO and 
other U.N. agencies, which, to an increasing extent, are employing such experts, 
Within the past 2 months the State Department has requested—and we are com- 
plying as fully as possible—the recruitment through the employment. service 
system and other.resources of large numbers of candidates for oversea employment 
in nonlabor as well as labor positions in all international organizations with which 
the United States is affiliated—UNESCO, FAO, WHO, ECOSOC, ILO, ete. We 
are also being called upon to train increasing numbers of Foreign Service officers 
through formal courses at the Foreign Service Institute of the Department of 
State and individual instructions at the Department of Labor. Indicative of the 
increased demand is that in 1959, 21 ambassadors—compared with 6 in 1958— 
were given specialized briefing in the Labor Department. We must also provide 
the best possible Labor Department support and assistance for the labor attachés, 
ambassadors, and other general Foreign Service officers in oversea posts who, to 
an increasing extent, require specialized help. In 1959 we increased to 150— 
about a 50-percent increase over 1958—the number of oversea posts which regu- 
larly receive our weekly labor packet of pertinent background and guidance 
material. The number of specific inquiries increased in approximately the same 
proportion. The increase in our international personnel and management staff 
will make it possible for us to handle these growing demands. 

3. We must assure that the programs of the increasing number of foreign labor 
visitors, for whom the Labor Department is responsible (about 1,000 trade union, 
management, and government-labor officials, on official government grants, will 
be programed by the Department during the current year) are directly and 
consciously geared to the policy objectives spelled out in the “country programs.” 
Here again the country program staff has a major contribution to make. 

4. We must assure that U.S. oversea technical assistance manpower activities 
are imaginative and effective. During 1959 there was considerable increased 
activity in this respect. For example, the Department spearheaded a new com- 
prehensive effort to assist less-developed countries to provide the high-level 
human resources and skilled manpower they need to achieve their economic 
development goals. This general activity will require considerable new work by 
our entire staff and particularly the area speciaiists. 

5. We also seek to assure that the interested American public is adequately 
informed concerning foreign labor developments and that the Government has 
the advantage of the best possible nongovernmental support and assistance in its 
efforts to achieve its foreign labor policy objectives. To this end, during 1959 the 
Secretary’s Trade Union Advisory Committee on International Affairs was 
reactivated and is expected to play a much more active role than in the past; 
new cooperative relationships with the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and other 
employer organizations are being developed; and increased use is being made of the 
vast research and other resources available in universities. 

I hope that the foregoing statement will prove helpful to the committee. If 
more detailed information is needed on any of the points covered, we will, of 
course, be pleased to furnish it. 
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WITNESSES 
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ISTRATION. 5 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 








Program by activities: 





























h, | eOis GRVCIUNRRIIONGS 6h wikis cthddss Secbiidintweiddedbbuld $7, 972, 500 $8, 869, 000 $9, 425, 000 

B, Trinh GURARIEE ORT 6 bids ee nied a isasecehenmanwesa 1,001, 000 1, 237, 500 1, 697, 000 

er i 1, 539, 000 1, 885, 000 2, 920, 000’ 

4, Securing of compliance with Board orders.............- 2, 164, 433 2, 738, 500 3, 258, 000 

5. 1959 program obligated in 1958__.......................- iG, BIB h nccliddantvendjaddiuudialiscse : 

UII «ndncinccimccarsmaenedianahiemendeatmaainato 12, 630, 560 14, 730, 000 17, 300, 000 

Financing: 

1959 appropriation available in 1958. ........-.....-.-..... Gis Wn cd dissin ess he 

Unobligated balance no longer available. _............-... BUD, GER ha tccnacencintctecenté«keealnm 

Appropriation (new obligational authority)............. 13, 256, 600 14, 730, 000 17, 300, 000 

Object classification 

1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 

nr geen ee steepest stesso pete daseerencseinetieceanessnesp 

Total number of permanent positions. _.............-.--...... 1, 502 1, 820 1, 820 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions....................- 3 1 3 

Average number of all employees. _..............-. ga iaailindiciaeadts: 1, 348 1, 577 1, 767 

Number of employees at end of year. ...............-........ 1, 484 1, 820 1, 820 

Average GS grade and salary..........--.---------ee-a--eeee 8.7 $7,083 | 8.7 $7,120/8.8 $7,196 
01 Personal services: ay 

POS DORON 5s da isidi i ikdedid Adctiiced $9,708,943 | $11,327, 500 $12, 774, 400 

Positions other than permanent....................... 13, 692 6, 000 , 900 

COUIEP DUNS CIN occccsecnceiestbockacenceneie $2, 600 133, 000 112, 200 

Total personel dertheek.1.siisisscinicctwadssbdisiia 9, 805, 235 11, 466, 500 12, 905, 500 

Be ROWUEL... « nnciccannssnencusaeablalildckanabieehebiah alii 738, 192 868, 500 998, 000 

03 Transportation of things...................... conie hasan 65, 168 60, 700 69, 000 

ee  COCUEIRIIOONT A SUP VIOOD. 6 cc nontvcacdennunccencnssoateocse 313, 470 333, 300 377, 500 

> Revite and wtility Gerwiene... ccc ccccceccctctncdccndacccce 73, 644 114, 000 721, 500 

ee PE IN PRITORIISEION . 6 cin wccdventmencewnssudancdenn 241,716 310, 400 387, 000 

07 Other contractual services... ............................- 343, 382 561, 300 754, 500 

Services performed by other agencies_................. 54, 374 36, 800 20, 500 

OS. Stapiied amid WeAOrIO, as id a hc hd cosets de cows 153, 737 146, 600 170, 000 

BI sil ncctcchid i deniniaetciaiiaed tahun cea hadietiane otis 325, 865 163, 000 156, 000 

ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions._............-....... 522, 731 626, 400 703, 000 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities...................-...- 7, 688 Se i hatitenaniirien 

me ERE Te ee eee 31, 731 37, 500 37, 500 

1959 program obligated im 1958. ...-.....-......-......-......- OG, BIO hancncsmisteséxdbetesthectece 

Fe NE, hciticneingkindnagcnantiabcudinnunyacde 12, 630, 560 | 14, 730, 000 17, 300, 000 





Mr. Focarty. We next have with us the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


Mr. Leedom, do you want to start? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 





Mr. Lerepom. Yes, sir. I will be glad to. I have a prepared 
statement summarizing our written justifications. I would prefer to 
file it. 

Mr. Focarry. All right; we will file it in the record at this point 
and you may go ahead and summarize it. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


I am pleased to have another opportunity to appear before you and discuss 
the work problems and financial requirements of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Since I appeared before this committee a year ago, significant events have 
occurred. New legislation amending the National Labor Relations Act has been 
enacted under section 7 of the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959 (Public Law 86-257). Within the agency a record high level of 
case activity is underway, looking toward drastic reductions in the time elapsed 
during processing of cases brought before the National Labor Relations Board, 
I would like to dwell briefly on each of these two major developments, 

Section 7 of the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 
amends our basic legislation and has significant impact on Agency operations in 
several distinct areas. 

A. New casework.—Two new types of unfair labor practice cases have been 
added to our legislation. Our new General Counsel, Stuart Rothman, who has 
statutory responsibility for all charges initially (and who is appearing with me 
today), will explain these in more detail in his statement and discussion. 

B. Amendments to original casework.—In several instances the new legislation 
modified existing types of cases. For example, section 8(b)(4) of the act has been 
rewritten and other portions of section 8(b) have been modified. In addition, 
section 9(c)(3) has been changed to authorize the Board to permit economic 
strikers, although not entitled to reinstatement, to be eligible to vote in any 
representation election conducted by the Board within 12 months after the 
commencement of the strike. 

C. Special filing requirements for Board service.—The former sections 9 (f), (g), 
and (h), required annual filing of certain financial reports to the Department of 
Labor and the filing with the National Labor Relations Board of affidavits as to 
‘“non-Communist”’ affiliation by each union officer as conditions to be met before 
a union could avail itself of the services of the National Labor Relations Board. 
These sections have been repealed in favor of the reporting and disclosure pro- 
visions for the Department of Labor. Board services are no longer conditional 
upon fulfillment of the new reporting and disclosure provisions. 

D. Board exercise of Federal jurisdiction.—Section 14 of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, has been amended to include- 

(1) Authorization to the Board to decline to assert jurisdiction over any 
class or category of employers where, in the Board’s opinion, the effect on 
commerce is not substantial. 

(2) Limitation on the Board to the effect that exercise of jurisdiction shall 
not be contracted beyond the Board’s standards prevailing on August 1, 
1959. 

(3) Authorization to the States to assert jurisdiction over any labor dis- 
pute over which the National Labor Relations Board declines to exercise the 
Federal jurisdiction. This section was enacted in order to permit the States 
to eliminate the ‘‘no man’s land”’ in labor relations between State jurisdiction 
and the National Labor Relations Board’s exercise of Federal jurisdiction. 

E. Delegation of representation decisions.—Section 3(b) of the National Labor 
telations Act, as amended, was amended so as to authorize the Board to delegate 
to the regional directors any of the Board’s adjudicatory powers under section 9 
with respect to representation cases. This delegation is subject to a certiorari 
type review under which procedure the Board may, upon request of any interested 
person, decide to review any action of a regional director pursuant to this dele- 
gation. 

F. Priority in case handling.—Section 10 of the act is amended to extend prior- 
ity attention to additional types of cases. The effect of these amendments is to 
extend priority consideration to approximately 85 percent of all unfair labor prac- 
tice charges; whereas, under previous provisions only 5 to 10 percent of these 
cases were designated for priority treatment. 
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Essentially, these new priority provisions express the same legislative intent 
that was expressed by this committee and its Senate counterpart last year—that 
the National Labor Relations Board should, and must, make every reasonable 
effort to expedite the handling of cases brought before it. On this basis last year 
the Congress appropriated additional funds so that the agency would be able to 
augment its staff to a level where it could handle the higher caseload of recent 
years and be in a position to undertake the reduction of time delay almost simul- 
taneously. 

We wish, therefore, to report to this committee what we have accomplished so 
far and where the agency is heading with respect to the time delay problem. As 
the charts opposite pages 8 and 10 of our formal justifications indicate, the agency 
has concentrated its main efforts on the first major stage of the case-handling 
yrocess Which is in the regional offices. This area is directly under the supervision 
of General Counsel Rothman and I am sure he plans to discuss more fully in his 
statement the accomplishments we have already secured here. This area of 
activity covers all of the items on the chart opposite page 8 and the first item on the 
chart opposite page 10 of the justifications. Clearly, progress has been made here 
and it should be kept in mind that in this area 85 out of every hundred unfair labor 
practice charges are completely handled without the need for any further process- 
ing down the line. Only about 15 charges out of a hundred must be processed 
into subsequent stages. 

The next two stages of case processing are (a) from issuance of complaint to 
close of hearing and (b) from close of hearing to issuance of an intermediate report. 
In these two stages, and especially in the first, elapsed time has been rising. This 
reflects a staff of trial examiners insufficient in size to carry forward the heavy 
influx of cases resulting from the cleanup in the regional office area. Last year at 
this time the Board, including myself, took a conservative position with respect to 
the huge workload estimates proposed by some of our staff; the Board did not 
want to permit any overstaffing in this activity. The unfair labor practice work 
that has flowed to the Division of Trial Examiners during the past year has proven 
the Board’s estimate to be too low. 

We provided for a staff plan based on an estimated need to hold approximately 
620 hearings and issue about 565 intermediate reports. In addition to size of staff, 
these output estimates were predicated upon per capita performance improve- 
ments. The staff of trial examiners have met our performance targets very well; 
at the present time they are holding hearings at a rate of 650 to 675 and issuing 
intermediate reports at a rate of 525 to 550 per year. The problem is that just 
to keep even with the work coming in we should be holding 800 to 850 hearings and 
issuing more than 700 intermediate reports; to make inroads on time delay in these 
stages, the gross output should be even greater than this. 

The answer to this problem is twofold—(1) Additional trial examiners, as pro- 
vided in our 1961 budget estimates and in our pending 1960 supplemental request, 
and (2) further effective management improvements that will stimulate additional 
per capita performance gains and develop techniques for reducing other forms of 
unnecessary delay. We believe the present budget request plus the management- 
type improvements the Board is now studying will make possible the achievement 
of si¢nificant reductions in time delay in this area. 

The fourth item on the chart opposite page 10 in our justifications depicts the 
Board’s own operations in connection with the issuance of Board decisions on 
contested unfair labor practices cases. Here, again, the underestimate of trial 
examiner workload carries a need for revision in the estimate of Board staff re- 
quired this year. As the volume of work processed by the Division of Trial 
Examiners increases, the Board must have additional staff to prevent backlogging 
at its own doorstep, otherwise a rise in elapsed time would develop at this stage. 

Actually, the Board, over the past 244 years has been able to make considerable 
progress in reduction of time delay from an average during the first half of fiscal 
1958 of 8 months down to an average of 4.8 months during the first half of the 
current fiscal year. 

In addition, looking at the total process, instead of each processing stage sepa- 
rately, the picture is one of considerable improvement. Contested unfair labor 
practice cases that require a Board decision have been handled in 12 months on 
the average during the past 6-month period compared with an average of 15% 
months during the first half of fiseal year 1959. We recognize that we cannot 
permit any feeling of complacency; there is much yet to be accomplished. How- 
ever, the National Labor Relations Board believes it has a right to be proud of the 
fact that this is the first time in 6 years that the agency has been able to bring 
elapsed time down to 1 year for this type of case. As a matter of fact, in only 2 
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other years since we have been keeping such records over the past 11 years, has 
this record been bettered. In each of these two better years the average was 
slightly under 11 months, and, as I have said earlier, we are confident that we can 
improve upon this prior record in the near future. 

I believe that we need the full amount of the budget request of $17,300,000 for 
fiscal year 1961 in order to accomplish this important goal of reducing the time for 
processing cases. And we must accomplish this goal or we are not fulfilling the 
reponse for which we have been established. 

eneral Counsel Rothman has a statement which he would like to present. 
By way of introduction, I should state that the Board has delegated to the General 
Counsel much of its administrative responsibilities including that of developing 
an accurate budget request for the agency. As a consequence, he has relieved 
the Board of a heavy administrative burden. 


Unless you have any further questions at this time, I would like to turn to our 
General Counsel and ask him to present the remainder of the budget picture. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Lespom. Summarizing the written statement, I would like to 
point out that there are two significant things that have happened 
and are happening over at the Board. 


EFFECT OF NEW LEGISLATION 


One involves the extra work of the new legislation and the second 
very significant thing is the accelerated program we have to undertake 
because of this great increased caseload and the need to reduce the 
time element in processing the cases. 

The pace is fast; and it has been necessary to staff up quickly. I 
think we have done a reasonably good job in analyzing the new law, 
and adopting in a brief period the necessary rules and regulations and 
getting them out into the field. In addition we have been making 
inroads into the backlog of cases with remarkably good results. 

Overall, I think the Board is doing a good job of discharging its 
responsibility and in meeting the desires of this committee and the 
Congress in reducing the timelag and clearing the deck of old cases. 
I am assuming here that the concern of the committee may not be so 
much the amount of money we are now requesting by itself, but more 
important whether or not we are utilizing this money well. I believe 
the members of this committee, the Board, as well as the whole 
country, are determined that we should do what we can to improve 
this area of labor-management relations, to give the best possible 
administration to the new law, to handle labor disputes as quickly as 
possible, and to provide for fast elections. I believe, from our expe- 
rience, that the committee may be of a mind to give us ample money 
to do that, assuming we use the money well. Our record in the past 
6 months and in the past year is good. 

Now, I will be glad to answer any questions for which I may have 
a better answer than anybody else. As the committee knows, the 
bulk of the appropriations is used under the supervision of the General 
Counsel. He is here, of course, prepared to discuss all phases of the 
agency budget. 

At this time, unless you desire to ask me questions, I would like to 
suggest that Mr. Rothman take over; but, if there are questions at 
this point, I will be glad to answer them. 


INCREASE IN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Focarrty. I know you will have a good answer to this question; 
but, just as it is with all other governmental agencies, your expendi- 
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tures are going up and upand up. There seems to be a definite feeling 
in Congress and all over the country that we ought to cut Government 
spending. However, almost every agency that has been before us up 
to this point has asked for increases. It is always difficult to go back 
home and say ‘“‘Well, they ought to cut somewhere else, but they 
should not cut this particular appropriation.” 

I remember very well the first appropriation that was made to 
your group. I remember serving on this committee when the last 
appropriation was made for the administration of the so-called Wagner 
Act, when this committee was asked to appropriate $8 million in 1947 
for fiscal 1948, and they said, ‘Well people want economy, this is 
one good place to cut, and we will cut it.” So they cut it around 
50 percent. They cut it almost in half. 

Then we had the Taft-Hartley Act passed and then the committee 
did a reversal, exact reversal of what they did under the Wagner Act. 

I was in the minority then. They said, “Well, we will give them 
everything they can use, all they can use, with no real justification 
of any kind. If I remember correctly it was $9 million. 

Now, here you are asking for a budget this year which is double 
what you had 4 or 5 years ago. That is a hard thing to explain, 
especially with the advent of this new labor legislation which we 
were led to believe would lessen the burden on the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

So, apparently, the proponents of that legislation were misleading 
us according to your justifications. 

Mr. Lerepom. I am sure you are concerned about this continual 
growth of the Government. 

Mr. Foaarry. I find it difficult to defend these budget requests—to 
say, ‘‘Well, we ought to cut somewhere else but we should not cut the 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, because they prevent strikes and 
they save so many millions of dollars in taxes, and we ought to give 
the National Labor Relations Board as much as they request because 
the quicker these disputes are settled the better it is for everyone,” 
and so forth, on down the line. 

I am not talking just about you, but this particular budget that we 
have responsibility for which has increase after increase throughout 
the whole area it covers. 

Mr. Leepom. I know. 

Mr. Foaarry. This is not an easy thing to talk to, te defend these 
budgets when they are being increased all the time in the face of 
demands for economy. 

I think my record will show I have never cut just because I disliked 
a piece of legislation that Congress has passed. I have never been 
vindictive in any way; if I did not like Nevialation., I did not try to 
kill it by denying the appropriation for it, as has been done in the past. 

I think if we are dissatisfied with legislation we ought to change it 
in a legislative way. We should not legislate indirectly on appro- 
priation bills by refusing to furnish funds to carry out legislation just 
because we don’t like it. I have stuck with that position, although 
it has hurt at times. 

Mr. Lerepom. I know that is your record. 

Mr. Focarry. If it turns out that this money is needed for you to 
do your job, I think you ought to get it. I think we would be wrong 
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if we would do something committeewise, that would prevent you 
from doing a good job. That is the way I feel. 

Mr. Leepom. I understand that, and I think I can appreciate your 
position. I know you believe it is important for us to handle our 
cases quickly. 

Mr. Focarty. That has been one of the complaints of both manage- 
ment and labor. 

Mr. Leepom. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have it on both sides. Labor claims that be- 
cause these things drag out that you are favoring the other side, and 
I suppose the companies have said the same thing in some areas, too, 
It is impossible to avoid all criticism, but I would like to prevent criti- 
cism of this committee, that we did not allow sufficient woh to doa 
good job. 

Mr. Lreevom. I presume every committee that has a special interest 
in the economy of the country as this committee has in labor can see, 
because of the special interest, special reasons why that part of the 
economy needs support by adequate Government regulations, but it 
does seem to me that the country is very conscious of the tremendous 
effect that the conflict between labor and management has on the 
economy of the country, and have so indicated by legislation. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD DUE TO NEW LEGISLATION 


Now, the proponents of legislation may have thought that they 
were reducing the amount of Government activity in the area with 
this new legislation, but actually, I do not think that is so. 

In some respects the legislation is designed to reduce some parts 
of our work, but in other respects, it has increased it. 

So, I think it is a good and fair statement that the net result is 
going to be an increase in the work for the Labor Board, This means 
that people are going to have to work harder, and we are going to 
have to get more people. With the money we have been given it 
has been possible for us to hire more people and I think there is no 
question but that we have put in measures of management improve- 
ment that account for greater production per man. Also, I think 
our people are working more effectively. I believe that the country is 
back of any Government activity that is going to bring about a more 
harmonious relationship between labor and management, and that, 
of course, is our purpose. 

Mr. Focarty. Well, I am glad to have had your comments on this. 

Do you think this legislation will increase your responsibility or 
decrease it? 

Mr. Leepom. I think it increases it. 

Mr. Focarty. You do? 

Mr. Leepom. I do. 

Mr. Focarty. You supply for the record, in more detail, why you 
think it has increased your responsibility. 

Mr. Leepom. All right; we will do that. 

Mr. Focarty. I make that request for our information, because 
some people have thought just the other way and we have to have 
something to refer to in case I am asked that question on the floor. 

Mr. Leepom. Yes. 
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Mr. Focarty. We have just completed hearings with the Depart- 
ment of Labor and this new Bureau of Labor Management reporting. 

Their appropriation request for 1960 is $534 million, and the Welfare 
and Pension Plan Disclosure Act is costing one-half million dollars, 
so there you have $6 million in addition to your appropriation. 

Mr. Leepom. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. All right. You can give some examples and supply 
them for the record. 

Mr. Leepvom. Yes. We will file a statement as to that point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The 1959 amendments have increased the costs of administering the Labor 
Management Relations Act primarily by adding new provisions to the law. 

Section 8(b)(7) regulates organizational and recognition picketing; not only 
does it make picketing for certain objectives unlawful, but it also requires the 
Board to hold expedited elections under some conditions without regard to the 
statutory prerequisites for holding the usual election under section 9(c) of the act. 

Section 8(e) makes the execution of hot cargo contracts illegal. 

These two new sections, along with the amendments to some of the old sections 
of ‘the law, are expected to bring several hundred additional charges and petitions 
to the Board each year. In addition, the Board will receive more cases as a con- 
sequence of the repeal of subsections 9(f), (g), and (h) of the act. Those were the 
provisions which required unions to file financial reports and non-Communist 
affidavits as a prerequisite to using the services of the Board. Under the amended 
law certain unions (including two large ones) which had declined to comply with 
the filing requirements are free to file representation petitions and unfair labor 
practice charges with the agency as they did before the Taft-Hartley Act was 
passed in 1947. 

It is true that in some respects the amendments eliminated work for the Board. 
The repeal of subsection 9(f), (g), and (h), substantially reduced the amount of 
paper filing and recordkeeping which formerly was necessary; but this saving in 
clerical work is offset by the consequent increased caseload requiring the attention 
of professional as well as clerical staff. Another amendment which may result 
in a reduction in caseload is section 8(f) which legalizes certain kinds of agreements 
in the building and construction industry formerly outlawed as unfair labor prac- 
tices; but whatever reduction in caseload may result from this provision is offset 
by the amendment to section 8(b) (4)(A) which enlarges the scope of the ban 
against secondary boycotts in all industries. 

Besides adding to the Board s workload the 1959 amendments have prescribed 
speedier (and inevitably costlier) methods of case handling. The new legislation 
enlarged the varieties of cases in which the agency must seek a district court 
injunction pending litigation of the merits of a complaint; the amendments provide 
better protection for employers against the effects of picketing, boycotts, and the 
refusal of employees to handle “‘hot cargo.’’ While requiring that employers be 
given immediate relief from certain union unfair labor practices, Congress also 
required that cases involving discrimination against employees be given priority 
consideration. Moreover, the expedited election requirement in picketing situa- 
tions imposes a demand for manpower to be available to conduct them promptly. 
The result is that the new legislation multiplies the types of cases requiring priority 
handling and forces unpredicted demands upon the agency for speed at every 
stage of case processing, making it imperative that we be staffed to render such 
services. 

Mr. Foaarry. All right, Mr. Rothman, according to Mr. Leedom’s 
testimony, you also have the responsibility for the agency’s budget 
work this vear, is that right? 

Mr. Rotruman. Yes. 

Mr. Focartry. The Board has delegated to you much of its adminis- 
trative responsibility including that of developing an adequate budget, 
so we had better hear from you. 

Mr. Roruman. I appreciate the privilege of again appearing before 
your subcommittee, this time on behalf of the National Labor Rela- 
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tions Board rather than the Solicitor’s Office of the Department of 
Labor. 


INCREASE OVER 1960 BUDGET 


The NLRB’s budget request for fiscal year 1961 is $17,300,000, 
Our initial appropriation for fiscal year 1960 was $14,230,000. By 
supplemental appropriation, Congress increased this amount $500,000 
We have requested an additional appropriation of $750,000 for the 
remainder of the current fiscal year, which will make the total 1960 
budget $15,480,000. 

Our request for $17,300,000 represents an annualization of the 1960 
budget requirements. 


IMPACT OF NEW LEGISLATION 


The Labor Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, 
Public Law 86-257, has a significant impact on the agency’s budget 
requirements. 

Part of this is due to the important substantive changes which have 
been made in the National Labor Relations Act. Two new unfair 
labor practices have been added: hot-cargo contracts and organiza- 
tional and recognition picketing. The existing secondary boycott 
provisions were substantially expanded. To the secondary boycott 
provision there was added a special proviso which expressly permits 
secondary advertising, other than picketing, under prescribed condi- 
tions. To the new recognition and organizational picketing provisions 
there was added a special proviso which permits publicity picketing 
under prescribed standards. 

To mention these changes alone illustrates the proliferating nature 
of the many new situations which the agency will have to handle. 

But along with the substantive changes, the Congress again empha- 
sized the importance of the time factor in case handling. 

This becomes readily apparent when we examine such sections as 
section 8(b)(7), which provides for an expedited election procedure; 
section 10(m), which changes the sequence of priorities to expedite 
cases of employer and union discrimination against individual em- 
ployees; and section 3(b), which seeks to accelerate representation 
cases through the permissive delegation of authority to the level of 
the regional offices. 

Whatever the proportions of the time factor problem in case han- 
dling may have been in the past, the successful discharge of the 
agency’s mission today requires that the time dimension be reexamined 
and that NLRB processes go forward at a pace commensurate with 
and necessary to our way of life in a free and democratic society. 

The most pressing problem of the day is the urgent need to provide 
the labor-management relations field with a system of swift and sure 
justice. 

The new amendments require priority handling for approximately 
85 percent of the unfair labor practice charges. Prior to the change, 
only 7 percent required such treatment. 


WORKLOAD 


During fiscal year 1959, a total of 12,239 unfair labor practice 
charges were filed, covering 9,061 situations. During the first 6 
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months of fiscal y' ear 1960 (July through December 1959), our regional 
offices received 224 more case situations for handling than in the 
same 6-month period of fiscal 1959. A total of 21,725 representation 
and unfair labor practice cases are estimated for fiscal year 1961, 
which is an increase over the estimated workload for fiscal 1960. 

The average age of unfair labor practice cases in which complaint 
issued has been reduced from 127 days in December 1958 to 52 days 
in December 1959. The average age of unfair labor practice cases 
under investigation in our regional offices has been reduced from 51 
days in Dec ember 1958 to 26 days in December 1959. 

Today, it is a rare case in which an unfair labor practice charge 
has not been completely investigated and a regional office decision 
made on its merits within 45 days from the date it was filed. 

The agency takes very seriously the need for management improve- 
ment in the administration and dispensation of justice as contem- 
plated under the amended National Labor Relations Act. 

From the act’s effective date, November 13, 1959, to January 12, 
1960, approximately 100 unfair labor practice charges arising under 
the new law were filed. On this basis, about 600 charges under the 
new provisions will be filed during fiscal year 1961. But only 2 
months’ experience and many variable factors new to us and difficult 
to assess make exact prediction of total future caseload problematical. 
Our budget estimate of 400 charges under the new provisions is on 
the conservative side, and if we find that we have to come back to 
request increased funds to do the job, I hope that you will leave the 
door open for us. 

The increasing workload and the new act’s problems also reflect 
themselves in our related casework activities. 


DISTRICT COURT LITIGATION 


In the district courts, in fiscal 1949, the first full year’s experience 
under the 1947 amendments, 33 cases were filed; in fiscal 1959 there 
were 134. During the first 6 months of fiscal 1960, 77 cases were 
filed. The increase in district court litigation, of course, reflects the 
increase in case filings with the agency. In fiscal 1949, 340 priority 
charges were filed; in fiscal 1959, "844 were filed. A special increase 
in district court litigation is anticipated during the current fiscal year 
and fiscal year 1961, due to the new amendments to the act. The 
new “recognition” and “organizational” picketing and “hot cargo” 
provisions, as well as the expanded “secondary boycott” section, are 
subject to the mandatory injunctive provisions of section 10(1). 
During December and January, the first 2 full months under the new 
law, 35 cases were filed in the district couts as compared to 14 cases 
filed during the same months a year ago. This was an increase of 
150 percent. Twenty-five of the cases were predicated solely or in 
main part on charge *s under the new sections of the act. 

As noted, 2 months’ experience, of course, is not a reliable gage of 
the future district court caseload. Nonetheless, this experience indi- 
cates that the new amendments will result in at least a substantial 
increase in the district court workload. 
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COURT OF APPEALS LITIGATION 


In the courts of appeals, our litigation includes enforcement and 
review proceedings under section 10 (e) and (f), ancillary applications 
for temporary relief pending enforcement, contempt actions, and 
appeals from district court actions. Litigation in the courts of appeals 
has steadily increased. In fiscal year 1959, enforcement and review 
cases increased about 40 percent over fiscal year 1958. On the basis 
of the first 6 months of fiscal 1960, another 35 percent rise is indicated 
for the cur rent year. It is estimated that 300 cases will be handled 
by the agency’s Enforcement Branch in fiscal year 1961, which is a 
considerable increase over the current year and the past several years, 
The increase in court of appeals litigation is a result of the general 
increase in volume of cases before the agency; it does not reflect an 
increase in the percentage of board decisions going to the courts of 
appeals. 

A further increase in court of appeals litigation during fiscal year 
1961 is anticipated. Cases involving the interpretation and constitu- 
tionality of the new amendments probably will reach these courts dur- 
ing that year 

SUPREME COURT LITIGATION 


Supreme Court litigation is one of the more important phases of 
enforcement activities of any regulatory body, and our agency is no 
exception. Over the past few years, our Supreme Court workload 
has maintained a general level. During the present term, the Board 
will have at least six cases before the Supreme Court for argument 
and decision; last term, we had five. The 1959 amendments to the 
act already are beginning to have some effect on our Supreme Court 
litigation; however, the real impact will not be felt until fiscal 1961. 
By that time, some of the cases under the new amendments now in 
progress should reach the Court. These cases will increase the 
Supreme Court caseload and present important questions concerning 
the constitutionality and interpretation of the new provisions. 

I believe that the budget requested is fully justified. In using the 
funds provided, my purpose as General Counsel will, of course, be to 
maintain the improvement in case handling achieved and to better it 
if we can wherever further improvement seems possible. 

I would like to add this, if | may, Congressman, on this question of 
the justification of the budget increase. Not only has the National 
Labor Relations Act always been considered of utmost importance to 
labor-management relations in this country and to free collective 
bargaining, but I think that Congress recognizes this and actually 
emphasized it in the enactment of the amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act contained in the last bill. 

I will be pleased to answer whatever questions you have. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR 1960 


Mr. Focarty. Your appropriation for 1960 is $14,730,000. 
$500,000 was a supplemental appropriation. Now the present 
budget indicates an additional supplemental of $750,000 that will be 
requested for 1960. 

Mr. RotuMan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Focarty. Has that arrived up here yet? Has it cleared the 
Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Wriaar. It is in process at the Bureau. 

Mr. Foaarty. I see. If granted, that will bring the total for 1960 
up to $15,480,000. 

Mr. RotuMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaarty. The request for 1961 is $17,300,000, an increase of 
$1,820,000 over the total estimate for 1960. 

Mr. Rotruman. Yes. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD DUE TO NEW LEGISLATION 


Mr. Focarty. And that would be a little over $3 million more than 
you requested a year ago when you appeared before the committee. 
Now what new work is required by the National Labor Relations 
Board by the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act? 
You mentioned two or three in your statement just now. 

Mr. RoruMan. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. Maybe you could be a little bit more specific and 
this would also help us on the question I raised a short time ago. 

Mr. RotHMan. Yes. 

The National Labor Relations Act has been further amended to add 
two unfair labor practices, one with respect to recognition and organi- 
zational picketing and one with respect to hot-cargo agreements. The 
unfair labor practice with respect to hot-cargo agreements is applicable 
both to employers and to labor organizations. It is not simply an 
employer or a labor organization unfair labor practice, but both the 
employer and the labor organization may be guilty of the hot cargo 
unfair labor practice by entering into an agreement. Needless to 
say in the areas — with respect to recognition and organizational 
picketing and hot cargo, there are very fine divisions between per- 
missible and prohibited activity, and the amount of investigation and 
litigation required to resolve the question will take a considerable 
increase in work. 

In addition, the secondary boycott provision of section 8(b)(4) has 
been amended to plug certain loopholes, but in the process of plugging 
the loopholes and adding the other unfair labor practice amendments 
it is not unusual that proliferating questions and problems should 
arise. Let me mention two examples. 

The proviso added to section 8(b)(7) that permits picketing for the 
purpose of truthfully advising the public that the employer does not 
have a contract with a labor organization is permissible so long as it 
does not stop deliveries or create a work stoppage. That proviso in 
itself, | believe, will considerably increase the workload of the agency. 
There will be many new situations that will confront the agency and 
will require investigation and in some instances litigation. 

Similarly with respect to the secondary boycott provision of section 
8(b)(4), a new proviso was added to that section which in effect pro- 
hibits secondary picketing but permits secondary advertising or 
handbilling when it is truthful and indicates that the product or 
products produced by an employer are being distributed by a second- 
ary employer and that the labor organization has a dispute with the 
producer of the product. 
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Now I think you can immediately see there are a number of 
problems involved: What is truth in these circumstances? Who is 
a producer? What are products? Does this provision apply to 
situation where the employer with whom the union has a dispute js 
merely an intermediate distributor, say a wholesaler of goods pro- 
duced by another employer? I merely use this as an illustration to 
indicate that there will be a very large upsurge at least in the imme. 
diate future in our workload because of the many new situations that 
will confront the agency. More importantly, I believe that if we 
examine the statute a new element has been added. I am sure that 
we here, and particularly the members of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee, have always been aware of it and have done all that they 
could to help the agency meet this element, namely the time factor in 
the handling of Board business. When we examine the statute we 
find that Congress has changed the priorities. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are we still talking now about the new work re- 
quired by the Board because of the Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, I could supply that or I could very quickly 
summarize it and point out that Congress unquestionably considers 
the quick and early disposition of cases arising before the Board of 
utmost importance. Let me illustrate. Suppose there is recognition 
or organizational picketing under permissible conditions as defined 
in section 8(b)(7)(C) of the act, namely, that a union may picket for 
a reasonable period of time not to exceed 30 days, if in that period 
a representation petition has been filed. Now what happens if a 
representation petition has been filed? The act contemplates that 
an election will be held ‘‘forthwith.’”’ This is an example where 
I believe Congress has indicated it desires a speedup in the handling 
of cases. 

This desire is also reflected in the statutory provisions which em- 
power the Board to delegate to regional directors authority to handle 
and dispose of representation proceedings. <A further dramatic ex- 
ample is that the Congress made it clear that those unfair labor 
practices which we call 8(a)(3) and 8(b)(2) violations, union or em- 
ployer discrimination against individual employees, shall now have 
the same priority as secondary boycott unfair labor practices. This 
means a tremendous increase in those cases that require priority 
handling. In addition the new unfair labor practices which I have 
mentioned, hot cargo, recognition and organizational picketing, and 
the expansion of secondary boycott concepts in 8(b)(4), all have 
priority treatment and are subject to the mandatory injunction 
provisions of section 10(1). 

I think it is very fair to assume that the Congress recognized there 
would be an increased workload upon the Board and that it would 
require additional funds to do the job. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much is the estimated cost for this additional 
work for 1960? Is it $1,250,000, the total of the two supplementals? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is all because of the new work. 

How much do you estimate is the cost for 1961? 

Mr. Rotruman. The 1961 estimate is the annualization of the two 
supplementals in 1960. 

Mr. Focarty. What will that be? 

Mr. Roruman. About $3 million. 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Focarry. You had 1,484 employees on June 30, 1959, and 
you estimate you will have 1,820 on June 30, of 1960. How many 
did you have January 1? 

Mr. RoruMan. 1,613. 


RECRUITMENT PROBLEMS 


Mr. Focarry. Are you having problems in recruiting? 

Mr. Roruman. Normal recruitment problems. During the last 
2 to 3 months, we have been able to hire in primarily the field, with 
some additional in the Office of the General Counsel in Washington 
at the rate of approximately 30 professional employees a month. 
We intend to continue this program in the Office of the General 
Counsel at perhaps a somewhat reduced monthly rate. We have 
encountered normal, but, what I think might also be characterized 
as chronic recruitment problems. We would like to attract the most 
qualified persons to come into Government service in the field of 
labor-management relations; persons who come in with the intention 
of devoting a considerable period of time to Government service. 
] think by and large we have done quite well with recruitment but 
I am sure that I probably share the attitude of most Government 
agencies of wanting to be able to attract persons of even higher 
qualifications. 

REDUCTION OF BACKLOG 


Mr. Focarty. According to your statement you have made some 
real progress in reducing the backlog. 

Mr. Roruman. I believe progress has been made. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you satisfied with the progress that has been 
made? 

Mr. Roruman. There are two parts to that. I am very satisfied 
with the progress that has been made with respect to case handling 
in the field. I believe additional progress can be made through 
continued efforts in improving the management efficiency of the 
agency. I want to commend the staff of the agency in the Office of 
the General Counsel for this fine work and for making this progress 
possible. I think there is much more that can be done in connection 
with the elimination of time delay in the agency. 

Mr. Focarty. You indicate the average age for complaints in the 
unfair labor practice cases, for instance, has been reduced from 127 
days in December of 1958 to 52 in December of 1959. 

Mr. Roruman. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarty. The average age of the unfair labor practice cases 
under investigation in the regional offices has been reduced from 
51 days in December of 1958 to 26 days in December of 1959, almost 
cut in half. Do you anticipate a further reduction in the next fiscal 
year? 

Mr. RorumMan. We are aiming at additional savings in time through 
improved procedure and I am hopeful that we can reduce the time 
still further. It is our objective that regional directors get on top 
of the work and get the hard core of backlog cases out of the way; 
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then, they will find it relatively easier to investigate cases. Cases 
may be investigated more quickly and in that I am looking for some 
progress. 

I would like to point out, too, that in addition to the achievements 
that I believe we have made i in the field, the record submitted by the 
agency here will show that on the Board side considerable saving in 
time has been made in the reduction of the time that it takes for the 
Board to dispose of a case, particularly after the intermediate adjudica- 
tory function. 

INCREASE REQUESTED OVER 1960 


Mr. Focarry. Will you give us a complete breakdown of the 
proposed increase over 1960, the $1,820,000 and supply it for the 
record? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information follows: ) 


Summary of changes 


Enacted appropriation, fiscal year 1960___- ~~ ...-- $14, 730, 000 
Supplemental appropriation proposed for later transmission_- _- ~~~ 750, 000 
Total estimated funds available in 1960 15, 480, 000 
Estimate for 1961________- ee ee oe Case ‘ ¥ 17, 300, 000 

Net change--__...--- ee ee ee : citenew +1, B20, Gee 


Synopsis of changes 
Mandatory items__- (oy, Ree 2eeee J +- $282, 800 
Asemerative Seeing... . 3 ee es Scud ce teE UE eer Ti 53, 500 
Oj; Peonvanme items. 20266 so. eel JES SiS. ok oe 1, 483, 700 


mH 
WS 


MN tiene ba oteieiaeigiin’l Velnipia pt skan inane 1, 820, 000 


Detail of changes 


> 


Mandatory items: 

I. Annualization of 1960 grade and within-grade promotions 
to a full-year basis in 1961 (promotions effective at vari- 
ous times during 1960 require funds for a full year in 
1961; provision has been made in this category for 287 


grade promotions and 535 within-grade promotions)... + $181, 550 
II. Cost of 275 within-grade promotions expected to become 
effective during 1961_____- +-28, 350 


’ 


IIT. One less day of pay (in 1960 e mployees on the rolls for the 
full year will be paid for 262 days; in 1961 such em- 


ployees will be paid for 261 days)__.......----- — 31, 500 
IV. Cost of the new employee health benefits progr: im (Public 
Law 86-382) which becomes effective July 1, 1960____~- + 104, 000 


V. Annualization f salary rate increases made effective dur- 
ing 1960 by the International Wage Board_-_--_----- 400 


2otal mandatory items... 666. <n 6s. pits oot + 282, 800 
B. Administrative items: 
I. Cost of 80 grade promotions expected to be made during 
1961__ JL yi ee - : ‘ee ’ 53, 500 


Total administrative items... .....<..-..~...-.... fess 53, 500 
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C. Program items: 
I. It is estimated that about 450 more cases will be investi- 
gated in 1961 than in 1960; about 250 of these will in- 
volve unfair labor practice charges, and about 200 will 
involve representation petitions. After investigation 
these cases will either be withdrawn, settled, dismissed, 
or prepared for formal processing !___......__.------- +$127, 400 
II. It is estimated that about 115 more trial examiner hear- 
ings will be held and about 135 more intermediate re- 
ports will be issued in 1961 than in 1960_____-_--_--- +346, 700 
IIT. It is estimated that about 420 more contested cases will 
be adjudicated by the Board in 1961 than in 1960; about 
195 of these will involve unfair labor practice charges and 
about 225 will involve representation petitions_______- +718, 200 
IV. The number of cases requiring followup action to secure 
compliance with Board orders is expected to be about 
280 greater in 1961 than in 1960; about 210 of these will 
involve unfair labor practice charges and about 70 will 
involve representation petitions. The number of cases 
requiring court litigation is expected to be about 30 
hignes In I0Gi tien i RLS. c oanu ke eee soe alas +291, 400 


Total program ‘itemmite foe te le ee ee +-1, 483, 700 


1 Formal processing includes issuance of a complaint; trial examiner hearings and intermediate reports; 
adjudication by the Board; and securing of compliance with Board orders. Litigation in the courts is 
involved in about 25 percent of the unfair labor practice cases which require compliance action. 

Note: A.—Included in the above items is an increase in the cost of office space rent in Washingron, D.C. 
from $240,000 in 1960 to $715,000 in 1961. 

Nore: B.—The number of employees in the 1961 estimate is the same as in 1960; all of the man-year in- 
creases in the budget represent annualization of 1960 employment. 


RENT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Fogarty. And how much does the 1961 request include for 
rents in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Roruman. The 1961 request includes the amount of $715,000 
for rent. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why are you, instead of GSA, asking for this? 

Mr. RoruMan. I believe that the reason is that after the initial 
request it would be expected that the GSA would pick up that item. 

In that matter I would like to ask Mr. Wright if he can be helpful. 

Mr. Wricurt. It is contemplated GSA will pick up the item prob- 
ably in fiscal 1962. They claim it is too late to incorporate it in their 
budget this year 

Mr. Fogarty. But you had it in your budget in 1960. 

Mr. Wriaut. That is right. It is included, in part, in 1960 as well. 

GSA cannot handle the item unless it is on a firm basis. They 
cannot pick up in their budget an item which is not fixed in cost. 

Mr. Foaarrty. Is that the only reason they give? 

You know we have this problem in the Department of Labor, also. 

Mr. Wricut. They gave no other specific reason. I am inferring 
something here: They hesitate to pick up something as broadly esti- 
mated as this item because they figure it is not sufficiently firm. 

Mr. Focarty. Even though you have had the experience in 1960? 

Mr. Wricut. We have had no experience yet. This is contemplated 
to begin sometime this year. This is contemplated to begin, we hope, 
in March. 
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Mr. Focarry. Well, if this was too uncertain for GSA to estimate, 
what did you do? Did you pick this $715,000 out of the air? 

Mr. Wricur. No, sir. We canvassed both GSA and other local 
information sources as to what the going rates are per square foot. 
We know that we need approximately 130,000 to 135,000 square feet 
and it is rather simple arithmetic to multiply one by the other and 
come up with this $715,000. 

Mr. Focarty. Does GSA not use the same slide rule that you use? 

Mr. Wrigur. Apparently not. 

Mr. Focarty. Well, you are not alone in this problem, you know. 

Mr. Wraiaurt. I know. 

Mr. Fogarty. GSA apparently is having this problem with the 
Department of Labor, too. We talked about this yesterday and the 
day before. We have been led to believe that GSA is responsible for 
this and that is why we are asking these questions. 

Mr. Wricur. They are not picking it up in their budget until they 
have a fairly firm contract. 

Mr. Focarty. Well, if you know you need so many square feet for 
next year to take care of so many people they know that too, or you 
could tell them, and they know how much it costs in this area. 

Mr. Wriaut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you place in the record a list of the appropria- 
tion items in the 1961 budget that authorize payments for rent in 
the District of Columbia and a similar list of those that appear in the 
President’s original budget for 1960, leaving out such things as trust 
funds, corporations, etc.—just appropriations from general funds, like 
this one. 

Mr. RoruMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. And if you happen to come up with a better explana- 
tion than you have just given me, include that, too. 

Mr. Wricut. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows 


GENERAL Poticy ON Funps FoR RENT oF SPACE FOR NEW OR EXPANDED 
PROGRAMS 


In order to provide a full explanation of the way costs for the rental of space 
are estimated for, the Bureau of the Budget has provided the following statement: 

As a result of the recommendations of the first Hoover Commission and Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 18 of 1950, the General Services Administration was given 
the responsibility of providing general purpose space for Government programs 
in Washington and in certain selected cities throughout the United States. 
Appropriations for this purpose are made to the General Services Administration 
under “Operating expenses, Public Buildings Service,’’ with the general exception 
of corporations and other funds which are expected to pay their own way, and 
specific exceptions made from time to time because of unusual circumstances. 

In order to bring about maximum coordination between agency space needs 
and the GSA estimate for space costs the following procedure was devised and is 
generally followed: 
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1. GSA Regulation 2—II—202.00 requires each agency to notify GSA by August 
31 of each year of the numbers of personnel and the square footage of space 
involved in any expansion or contraction of existing programs, or the initiation of 
newly authorized programs being considered for the budget then under prep- 
aration. 

2. The GSA reviews these requests for space in comparison with its available 
supply and, taking into account the possible reductions, includes in its budget 
request funds to provide the net additional space required for existing or newly 
authorized programs. 

3. The GSA supplies the Bureau of the Budget with copies of the agency 
requests for space. 

4. The Bureau of the Budget reviews the request of each agency in the light 
of action being taken on the agency request for program funds. 

5. The Bureau of the Budget adjusts the GSA budget to reflect changes in 
agency space needs so that those needs will be in accord with the funds for agency 
programs which are to appear in the President’s budget. 

6. No funds are provided in agency appropriations for space needs of programs 
covered by the GSA budget and GSA is firmly obligated to supply the space needs 
of these programs to the extent they are appropriated for by the Congress even 
though its own budget may not be approved in the full amount. 

The above procedure is intended to cover those programs which are fully 
authorized, but it does not apply to situations where a recommendation in the 
President’s budget is contingent on the passage of authorizing legislation. Such 
cases are handled as follows: 

1. After authorizing legislation is enacted, a supplemental appropriation to 
meet the first year costs is reeommended which includes any necessary funds and 
authority for the rental of space. 

2. In connection with its annual report to the GSA for the next budget, the 
agency will indicate what space it is renting for which GSA should make provision, 
and then eliminate the pertinent amount of funds from its own budget. 

3. The GSA includes these amounts in its own request and informs the Bureau 
of the Budget of the amounts included. 

4. In its review of the GSA and agency budget requests, the Bureau of the 
Budget assures that the inclusion in the GSA budget of this rent money is proper 
and that the offsetting reduction has been made in the agency request. 


1961 requirements for Labor Management Reporting and Disclosure Act work 


The programs of both the Department of Labor and the NLRB were affected 
by the passage of the Labor Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 
on September 14, 1959. As the above procedure would require, money for rental 
of space and the necessary authority for fiscal year 1960 were provided in a sup- 
plemental appropriation. Under the normal procedures outlined above, the 
Bureau of the Budget would ordinarily have transferred to the GSA funds to 
provide for space in 1961. 

The Labor Department space requirements for this work were firm enough 
early in the fall so that its requirements were reported to the GSA and the transfer 
was made in the budget. 

With respect to the NLRB, however, the situation was complicated by the fact 
that there was uncertainty as to its requirements for space both because of the 
size of its staff for 1961 and the need to house the agency in one location if pos- 
sible. To provide for NLRB in one location, which could not be done in the 
Government-owned space currently occupied, required the removal of the whole 
agency to rented space. 

These complications were such that it was found impossible to determine the 
requirements in time enough to get them in the GSA budget. Therefore, an 
exception was made to the usual procedure and provision was made in the NLRB 
budget for 1961 space costs with the expectation that the shift to GSA would be 
made in the 1962 budget. 
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Rents in the District of Columbia (1960 President’s budget) 


Agency Appropriation 
Atomic Energy Commission_____-_-_-_-_-- Operating expenses 
Department of Defense____._________- Appropriations for the Department for 


the current fiscal year (section 606 of 
the general provisions of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriation Act) 


General Services Administration_-_____- Operating expenses, Public Buildings 
Service 
Housing and Home Finance Agency_._._ Salaries and expenses, Office of the Ad- 


ministrator 
The President’s budget for 1961 includes all of the above and, in addition, in- 
cludes the following: 
Department of Labor-_-__-____-_- ..... Labor-management reporting and dis- 
closure activities 
Grants to States for unemployment 
compensation and Employment Ser- 
vice Administration, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security 
National Labor Relations Board Salaries and expenses ! 
Department of Health, Education, and White House Conference on Aging 
Welfare 
The foregoing tabulation does not include provisions of substantive law which 
may make appropriations available for rents in the District of Columbia, such as 
section 537(a)1 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended (22 U.S.C. A797), 
which permits the use of mutual security appropriations, other than those for 
military assistance, to be used for this purpose. 


1 Rental item not included in language of supplemental estimate for 1960 (S. Doc, 47), but included in 
final text. 

Mr. Fogarty. I understand you have had considerable trouble 
as a result of this language in your supplemental? 

Mr. Wrigeut. It has been a problem. 

Mr. Foaarty. Tell us about it. 

Mr. Wricut. Knowing that the committees are hesitant to place 
what they believe belongs in the GSA budget in the agency’s budget, 
and also not certain as to whether the appropriation language placed 
in the supplemental bill was intended to cover all space needs or just 
space in connection with that small segment of staff that will come in 
under the higher appropriation,—the Bureau of the Budget requested 
that we clear it with you for this committee, and with the Senate 
committee, for an explanation of how this language should be applied 
to our appropriations. There was concern as to whether we had the 
right under that language to provide for a total space problem, since 
that appeared to be our only answer to the problem. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you have adequate space now? 

Mr. Wrieurt. No, sir. 

Mr. RotumMan. We could use additional space. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much additional space do you need? 

Mr. Wriacur. At the present time, I believe, we have approxi- 
mately 90-odd thousand square feet. We will need something around 
130,000 square feet. 

Mr. Focarty. You are really short. 

Mr. Wricut. Yes, sir. 

You see, we do not have the full staff yet. 

Mr. Fogarty. But by the end of the year you will. 

Mr. Wricut. We will have to have the full staff if we are to do the 
job. 
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Mr. Foaarty. Who is giving you the most trouble, GSA or the 
Bureau of the Budget, on this problem? 

Mr. Wriacut. Well, the problem has been basically with the 
General Services Administration since we have received indications 
that they do not have sufficient funds to adequately take care of our 
problems this year. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are they requesting it for next year? 

Mr. Wricut. No, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. They are not? 

Mr. Wricart. No, sir. 

Mr. Foaarty. Are you sure of that? 

Mr. Wricurt. I was assured by the Bureau. 

Mr. Fogarty. The Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Wriaurt. By the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Fogarty. Has the GSA requested it of the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Mr. Wricur. I do not believe so. I believe action on their budget 
was completed by the time ours was being considered. 

Mr. Focartry. Well, I understand you have a real problem there. 
We think it ought to be straightened out one way or the other, but 
we have always “thought that if the GSA is charged with this responsi- 
bility they ought to accept it and the Bureau of the Budget should 
cooperate with them and not put you in this bad position that you are 
in now, and perhaps will be in next year, too, the way this budget is 
presented. 

HOT CARGO PROVISION OF NEW LEGISLATION 


Mr. Denton. I wanted to ask you one question about the new act. 
Dealing with the hot cargo provision, I understand there is nothing 
in the law that prohibits a lawyer or employee from entering into a 
contract that the employee will not be discharged if he refuses to go 
through a picket line, am I right on that? 

Mr. Roruman. Mr. Denton, I do not wish to avoid this question. 

Mr. Denton. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. Roruman. But I think that you will appreciate very much if I 
would answer in this way, I would prefer not in this context to deal 
with a problem which I think, in labor and management legal circles, 
is considered to be perhaps one of the most difficult, if not the most 
difficult provision in the act. On the one hand, it is clear that there 
is preserved the right of the individual employee not to cross a picket 
line under certain circumstances. On the other hand, there is this new 
concept of the hot cargo agreement that the employer and the em- 
ployee or labor organization cannot agree, directly or indirectly, that 
the employer will not do business with somebody else. 

Now within the various extremes from those situations that are 
presently and have for many years been considered quite legitimate 
within the industry to the other range of the spectrum where certain 
activities were considered as hot cargo, there are very many gradations. 
This problem that you have raised, [ can assure you, is one of the most 
troublesome. 

For myself, I would like to point out that we in the Office of the 
General Counsel and the Board cannot deal with the hypothetical 
case and we had better wait, until the facts and circumstances of a 
particular case arrives to decide it. 
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Mr. Denton. Maybe that was not a fair question. It does not 
have anything to do with the budget. 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


Now I will ask just one question. I am interested in the setting up 
of new regional offices and the decentralizing of the program. How is 
that coming along? 

Mr. Roruman. We are making satisfactory progress. We have 
completed the steps to convert one subregional office to a full regional 
office; that is Houston. We have approval to make Denver, Memphis, 
and Indianapolis full regional offices. 

Mr. Denton. I am very glad to hear that. 

Mr. Roruman. And I expect there will be some action very shortly, 

Mr. Denton. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Mr. Leedom, [I would like to commend your 
Board for having a General Counsel with the ability of Mr. Rothman. 

Mr. Lerpom. Thank you. 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE CASES 


Mr. MarsHauu. On page 350 of the hearings in 1959 you were 
asked the question as to how many cases were processed, and the 
statement in the record was that you closed out 5,619 cases in 1956 on 
unfair labor practices and that you closed out 5, 144 in 1957. I would 
like to have that figure brought up to date for the ensuing years. 

Mr. RoruMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Also, you were asked the number of employees, and 
you stated you had 1,121 on the average in 1956 and 1,126 on the 
average for 1947. I would like that figure brought up to date for the 
ensuing years. It was also stated that you processed per employee 
approximately five cases in 1956 and four and a half in 1957. I would 
like that figure also brought up to date for the ensuing years. 

Mr. RoruMan. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows:) 


Cases processed and average output per employee, fiscal years 1958 and 1959 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 


Unfair labor practice cases processed: 


(iene i Sh ial a ad eaeke es occ Sciaaicasae 7, 289 11, 465 
Situations. hile eS basa se— hast date 6, 181 8, 365 
Representation pe titions proce are ae es 7, 403 8, 840 
Average employment.___- dudeted jab douindiaekclndde bi ec eemabe 1, 128 1, 348 


Average output per e mployee: 
Unfair labor practice situation.._..............---- 


ckaniaedcn ainda 5.5 6.2 
Representation petitions__........__....-- , j 
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NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD AND NATIONAL RAIL- 
ROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


WITNESSES 


FRANCIS A. O’NEILL, JR., MEMBER 

THOMAS A. TRACY, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Cc. W. KEALEY, MEMBER 

H. K. HAGERMAN, MEMBER 

LELAND HOWARD, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 





|, ROGAN 6s ni despihdsdackididaeh<Mhadndeeoenddaaibl $527, 131 $552, 500 $561, 600 

2. Voluntary arbitration and emergency disputes. -........ 284, 950 330, 000 363, 850 

3. Adjustment of railroad grievances__..............------ 539, 868 554, 500 629, 550 

4. 1959 program obligated in 1958_.................---.- Suda! =F OR fost ed seeds Rad 

ee 

ES SE in cnnbiantinncabimuumeddndmbindamen 1, 348, 949 1, 437, 000 1, 555, 000 
Financing: 

1959 appropriation available in 1958. __..............--..-- 9 OOO fase loa 

Unobligated balance no longer available_._.........--..-- | 70,883 [ons sack cnkeancuaneeene 

Appropriation (new obligational authority) -............- | 1, 431, 800 1, 437, 000 1, 555, 000 





Object classification 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 























Total number of permanent positions-_-............-......---- 88 90 91 
Full time equivalent of all other positions.................-.-- 21 23 25 
Average number of all employees. -....--..--.-----....-----.-- 109 112 116 
Number of employees at end of year. _-.--- cceishiediidedinaaskaimnmnt 117 118 122 
Average GS grade and salary... .....cccs00. abuse kde cc cdse 8.9 7,109 | 8.8 $7,186 | 8.8 $7, 293 
01 Personal services: 
POSREIGRS DO nz cyeatetobece anand $657, 749 $668, 060 $698, 720 
Positions other than permanent.............-.......-- 871, 767 414, 100 495, 850 
Other permomel GOR WIG. 4 sein nninscssgubidensconeindecd 2, 241 5, 240 2, 630 
"Toten PorRCeite GOTVIONB ens cee c ccc tb de cediciggecue 1, 031, 757 1, 087, 400 1, 197, 200 
CD DAW oc cctie cevenecemavonset dheeaditeddemetndddakabtectss 159, 480 183, 300 182, 050 
GB: Tremmportation Of TGs in denies ce wirennsekncoonsnendes 210 150 250 
Gh CGIRIIIIREI CIE C is wh eencerenctneee nap cctnctetsmnat 26, 654 26, 050 7, 000 
G5 TReciee BAA GEGe BOT TOs dns deb becctctecccécccsvscdcos 10, 284 10, 700 10, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction 34, 929 53, 000 53, 000 
07 Other contractual services . 13, 428 12, 500 17, 500 
CB: TRS Ge Mi aiicec cs cee ciebaekdbncseaudipedeure 11, 808 8, 500 9, 000 
08) WawiNMeRs ..nccannacchcccs sitnidt Bet Dad weed iteddiubuedbine 6, 710 6, 200 6, 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributioris._....................- 42, 766 43, 800 45, 600 
AS "Re Gs GI... hh. So iiccivdccun ddemawidbbivsasdided 4, 923 5, 400 6, 500 
SOUP OTR CIRO OO BOTs on sinndveedenactdcinacctadunes TE, IID) I cnesicecaasrspeioneteiininida anda ounaaainaiebaeiaieas 
"T06) CREO. ons 2csciintditinleratesdeinstimmnianon 1, 348, 949 1, 437, 000 1, 555, 000 





Mr. Foaarty. We will now listen to the National Mediation Board 
and the National Railroad Adjustment Board. 
Mr. O’Neill, please proceed with your statement. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF Mr. O’NEDL 


Mr. O’Nemx. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
have a statement prepared which we would ask to be incorporated as 
part of the record without going through the entire text. 

Mr. Fogarry. All right. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


The Railway Labor Act is administered by the National Mediation Board. 
This act provides procedures for handling labor disputes in the railroad and airline 
industries. 

The purpose of the act, which is to avoid any interruption to commerce or to the 
operation of any carrier engaged in commerce, is carried out through the activities 
of the National Mediation Board, Arbitration and Emergency Boards, and the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board. 

The estimate of the appropriation necessary to carry out these activities for the 
fiscal vear 1961 is $1,555,000, an increase of $118,000 over the amount appro- 
priated for the current fiscal year 1960. 

This increase is due principally because of a proposal to increase the amount to 
be paid neutral arbitrators and referees. At the present time these neutrals are 
paid a salary of $75 per day plus actual and necessary travel expenses and the 
standard Government rate of per diem in lieu of subsistence. It is proposed to 
increase the salary from $75 per day to $100. 

Neutrals are usually selected from among such groups as judges, attorneys, 
university professors, and persons expert in the labor relations field. The Board’s 
experience in the past few years has been that neutrals are reluctant to accept 
appointments to serve with the National Railroad Adjustment Board because of 
the low per diem salary. The increased rate will enable us to attract experienced 
neutrals and arbitrators to dispose of grievances and make awards in the railway 
and airline industries. 

The salary proposed will be more in line with that paid neutrals in private 
arbitrations. We have been informed after checking with the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service and the American Arbitration Association that the aver- 
age daily rate for neutrals runs about $125 per day. 

For the activities of the National Mediation Board an appropriation of $561,600 
is requested for fiscal 1961, a net increase of $9,100 over the amount appropriated 
for the current fiscal year. The total authorized personnel of the National Media- 
tion Board is 40 employees including 3 members appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. The remaining are classified civil service employees. 
The proposed increase for this activity does not contemplate any increase in the 
number of authorized employees of the Board over the current year but will permit 
the Board to maintain its full authorized personnel. 

An increase of $33,850 is requested for arbitration and emergency boards. The 
total amount requested is $363,850. This entire increase is due to the proposed 
increase in the rate of neutrals from $75 to $100 per day. 

For the National Railroad Adjustment Board a total appropriation of $629,550 
for fiscal 1961 is requested. This is an increase of $75,050 over the previous fiscal 
year. The major increase for this activity is also due to the proposed increased 
salary for neutrals. 


Mr. O’Nett. I might point out the highlights of our request for 
this year. 


INCREASE IN FEES OF ARBITRATORS, REFEREES, AND NEUTRALS 


There is nothing substantially different from our appropriation for 
1960 except that we are asking permission to increase the fees of arbi- 
trators and referees and neutrals who perform service under the Rail- 
road Labor Act from $75 to $100 per day. 

There will be no increase, of course, in the per diem allowance or 
subsistence. 

We have found over the years that we are just not getting the top 
caliber people in this field to handle. this work at $75 per day. We 
have canvassed the American Arbitration Association and the Federal 
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Conciliation Service to find what their experience has been as to fees, 
and the average runs about $125 per day. 

We feel that we would be in a better position to attract men of com- 
petence at $100 a day rather than the $75. I believe we went into 
this to some extent at the hearing last year. 

The Bureau of the Budget has recognized our position in this matter 
and has approved the request this year. 

If that increase were allowed it would amount to an increase in our 
overall budget of $81,750. That would be for both the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board and the National Mediation Board. 

Breaking it down it would be $48,400 for the Adjustment Board 
and $33,350 for the National Mediation Board. 

That, I might say, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
is the principal item of discussion today that amounts to an increase 
over our budget for 1960. 

The National Mediation Board is not asking for any new employees 
this year, although we must fill the vacancies, two of which we now 
have on our staff, because the so-called moratorium period has expired 
on the railroad. It expired on November 1, 1959, and our docket is 
going up day by day, not that we did not anticipate it. 

We knew it was coming but it is going to be a pretty rough year in 
mediation as we see it and we will have to have our full complement of 
staff mediators. 

[ think gentlemen, that constitutes our story. I can go into further 
details on this. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Kealey, do you want to make your statement? 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON NATIONAL RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


Mr. Kearny. Yes. I have a brief statement here. If you wish, 
may I read it, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Focarry. Certainly. 

Mr. Keatey. I think it might be desirable to give you a brief state- 
ment of the establishment and operation of the Board. The National 
Railroad Adjustment Board was created by act of Congress, approved 
June 21, 1934, for the adjudication of disputes between an employee 
or group of employees and a carrier or carriers, growing out of griev- 
ances or out of the interpretation or application of agreements con- 
cerning rates of pay, rules, or working conditions. The disputes are 
first handled locally on the property, and if not adjusted there, are 
processed through successive steps up to and including the chief oper- 
ating officer of the carrier designated to handle such disputes. If not 
adjusted in this manner, they are then referred to the appropriate 
division of the Adjustment Board for settlement. 

The Board is composed of 36 members, 18 selected and paid by the 
sarriers and 18 selected and paid by organizations of railway employees 
which are nationalin scope. The act provides for four divisions of the 
Adjustment Board, each of which has jurisdiction over disputes in- 
volving certain groups of employees. For example, the first division 
has jurisdiction over disputes involving train and yard service em- 
ployees; the second division, shop crafts; the third division, clerical 
forces, maintenance-of-way men, dispatchers, and so forth; and the 
fourth division, water transportation and miscellaneous. 
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There are 10 members, 5 labor and 5 carrier, on each of the first, 
second, and third divisions, and 6 members, 3 of each labor and car. 
rier, on the fourth division. Since the labor and carrier members 
are equally divided, they frequently deadlock on cases, in which event 
they attempt and many times do agree upon a neutral, or referee, to 
sit with the division as a member and make an award. If the division 
fails to agree upon and select a referee, that fact is certified to the 
Mediation Board, which Board then selects the referee. 

The establishment of a number of special boards on invividual 
properties has somewhat reduced the backlog of cases. In the mean- 
time, new cases continue to be received almost as fast or perhaps 
faster than disposition is made of old ones. There has been a decided 
increase in the number of cases submitted by the nonoperating 
employees. Causes for increases are the ame ndment to the Railway 
Labor Act permitting the union shop and resulting subsequent agree- 
ments; changes in agreements, including the adoption of the 40- hour 
workweek; the national agreement covering vacations, pay for holi- 
days, and time limit for submitting cases. 

It might be pertinent to point out that there are some 20 standard 
railroad labor organizations and approximately 130 class 1 railroads 
and hundreds of others. There are about 5,000 agreements in effect 
between the carriers and labor organizations covering rates of pay, 
hours of service, working conditions, and so forth. It is these agree- 
ments with which we deal. 

During the past fiscal year, the four divisions of the Board received 
and docketed 2,397 cases and disposed of 1,700, but a backlog of 5,645 
still remained as of June 30, 1959. Many of these cases may invelas 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Other than the general increase in the cost of practically everything, 
over a period of years there has been little change in the cost of 
operation of the Board. There has been very little increase in the 
number of employees, and the space occupied is virtually unchanged 
over a period of several years. There has been some increase in 
requirements for referees, but we do not consider it sufficient to be 
alarming. 

BUDGET FOR 1961 


Our estimate for the fiscal year 1961 is $629,550, which is somewhat 
more than the appropriation for the current year, the largest part of 
the increase being for the purpose of changing the compensation of 
referees from $75 to $100 per day, which the Board feels is fully justi- 
fied. We should like to stress the fact that the salaries of the members 
of the Board are paid by the labor organizations and the carriers. 
It is estimated that this amounts to about $600,000 per year. In 
addition, both labor organizations and the carriers furnish research 
and technical assistance to some of their members. Thus, these two 
parties bear more than half the cost of operation of the Board. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement, but we shall be glad 
to answer any questions the committee may want to ask. 

I might say at the outset that Mr. O'Neill covered very thoroughly 
the need for the increase from $75 to $100 a day for referees. 
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SALARIES OF MEMBERS OF BOARDS 


Mr. Foacarry. You say the salaries of the members of the Board 
are paid by the labor organizations and carriers. Is your salary also 
paid by the labor organizations. and carriers? 

Mr. Keauey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. All salaries of the Board are thus paid? 

Mr. Kratey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. How about you, Mr. O’Neill? 

Mr. O’Netu. The salaries of the members of the National Media- 
tion Board are paid by the Government under the act. 


REQUEST FOR AN ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEE 


Mr. Focarty. Your appropriation for 1960 is $1,437,000. And 
your request for 1961 is $1,555,000, an increase of $118,000, which 
was allowed for the increase for referees from $75 to $100 per day and 
the addition of one employee. Is that right? oval 

Mr. O’Neitu. One employee for the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board. 

Mr. Focarry. For the National Railroad Adjustment Board? 

Mr. O’NeILu. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE IN FEES OF REFEREES 


Mr. Focarry. It would allow for the salaries of referees to be in- 
creased from $75 to $100 a day. 

Mr. O’Nemu. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. As I understand it this will be the first increase 
since 1950? 

Mr. O’Netu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You touched on it briefly in your opening statement, 
Mr. O’Neill. You do not think you were getting the caliber of the 
people that you thought you could. 

Give us a little more concerning why you need this increase. 

Mr. O’Nettu. It amounts to this, Mr. Chairman: You have to use 
professional people to handle these assignments, practicing lawyers, 
college professors, and judges who do have some time. Weare leaving 
aside the judges, but taking a practicing lawyer or a chap who devotes 
his time to handling labor relations matters, he just cannot afford to 
leave his occupation at home and go to Chicago for 30 or 40 days, and 
the Board insists that he stay there, and he has to work every day. 
It is not feasible for him to leave his practice at home to do it for that 
sum. 

I daresay, we spend more than we should on telephone calls, can- 
vassing people, to get them to take these assignments. They just 
will not do it for this fee. That is becoming more acute each year. 

As I said, in canvassing the field you find that the average is $125 a 
day. We are asking for $100. The number of acceptances at $75 is 
going down, decreasing all the time. Now, again, let me stress that 
we must have professional people. You just cannot take somebody 
out of law school or somebody that is just starting in. You have to 
find somebody that has had experience, and we must be very practical 
about it. Somebody has to lose in these cases. When the decisions 
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come out sometimes one side or the other is unhappy and they do not 
want him any more, and you have to find somebody else. <A lot of 
them are not going to run the risk to their repuiation for that sort of 
compensation. That is about the sum and substance of it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Another thing I might add, Mr. Chairman, I think it is recognized 
by members of this committee that these men cannot live in ( ‘hieago 
for $12 a day. They must dig into the $75 to maintain the ‘mselves, 

Mr. Focarry. [agree with you. I do not know how they ean do it, 
It would cost them $12 a day in Chicago to eat, would it not? 

Mr. O’Neiuu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. If you like to eat well, it would, anyway. 

Mr. O’Nertu. If you go to George Diamond’s it would cost you 
all of that. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF SPECIAL ADJUSTMENT BOARDS 


Mr. Focarry. There has been a considerable increase in the 
number of special adjustment boards, from 71 in 1958 to 99 in 1959, 
and you estimate 150 this year. What is the reason and do you 
foresee any reversal in the future? 

Mr. O’Netu. The reason, Mr. Chairman, we have encouraged the 
setting up of these special adjustment boards to relieve the bac klog 
on the several divisions of the Adjustment Board. In addition to 
that the Supreme Court of the United States came down with the 
decision, known as Chicago River and Indiana case in which the 
Supreme Court has held that so far as grievances under the Railroad 
Labor Act are concerned, they must be disposed of through the 
process of arbitration; in other words, it is compulsory arbitration. 
That is what the Court has said. It used to be prior to that decision 
that a general chairman could go into a railroad with a docket of 
100 cases and dispose of practically all of them across the table 
because there was always the threat of a strike. I am not saying 
that every chairman threatened a strike, but the carrier knew that 
there was that economic pressure there which would be asserted at 
any time. That has been eliminated now. 

The Court has said you must arbitrate these things. So instead of 
disposing of 75 out of 100 they are maybe disposing of 50. 

But they have been agreeing to, instead of waiting for 2 to 3 years 
getting them disposed of in Chicago—they are setting up special 
boards on the individual properties. That accounts for the increase 
in the special boards and the additional funds needed. 

The Chicago River case is the main cause of it. 


GRIEVANCES PENDING 


Mr. Foacarrty. I see. 

I notice the pending grievance es has continued to go up and is now 
equal to approximately 3 years’ receipts. This is not a very good 
situation, is it? 

Mr. O’Netu. Again, as Mr. Kealey pointed out, the time limit 
on claims, the 40-hour-week agreement and the Chicago River case 
have caused the increase in grievances; there is no question. 

Mr. Focarry. What suggestion are you ready to make that would 
help to reduce this backlog? 
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Mr. O’Nettu. There is some talk about setting up supplemental 
boards on the third division. I do not know. There i is talk of more 
members of the Adjustment Board. There again, of course, if the 
parties would pay the salaries of the Board members and the Govern- 
ment would be asked to defray the expenses of referees when needed. 

Mr. Chairman, I hate to say it but I have been in this game now 
for 13 years, and we have always had increases in grievances no matter 
what we do. 

The special board program, that you and your committee were kind 
enough to go along with us, we thought that would only take a period 
of time when we get to the Adjustme nt Board current. It was going 
along fine. I think the first division was down below 2100 cases. 
Now they are back up above 3,000, and the third division is up above 
3,000. So that the Chicago River case just set us right back. 
Whether there will be any recommendations for legislation on that 
I have no way of knowing at this time. 

Mr. Focarry. Who would know? 

Mr. O’Neruu. As you may have read in the papers, you know that 
the railroads and the operating organizations are getting down to some 
pretty tough problems on working rules right now. They have not 
reached the national stage yet, but I think that all of their concen- 
tration will be directed toward trying to solve that dispute rather than 
coming to Congress for any recommended legislation on grievances. 


EFFECT OF ASSOCIATION OF AIR TRANSPORT UNIONS ON AIRLINES 
WORKLOAD 


Mr. Focarry. Will the recent formation of the Association of Air 
Transport Unions likely have any effect on your airlines workload? 

Mr. O’Neiuu. I would not say it would have any appreciable effect. 
I think that that association was set up to more or less counteract 
the so-called airline compact, the agreement whereby if an airline is 
struck, that the competing airline if their business goes up they com- 
pensate the struck airline, they compensate them to the extent that 
they have profited by a strike. In other words, it is the organization 
of the unions to counteract that move. 

So far as lessening the load, it is just not going to happen for this 

very good reason that you do not have industry wide bargaining in the 
airline industry like you do in the railroads. 

Money and rules, for the most part, are settled with the organiza- 
tions in the railroads in several meetings in Chicago. But the unions 
and the airline field all act independently. The pilots, machinists, 
transport workers union, dispatchers, Brotherhood of Ruilway 
Clerks—they do not act in concert in seeking wages increases or 
changes in rules at all. 

I think our justifications show that although airline employees only 
amount to 10 percent of employees that we deal with, they take 30 
percent of the mediator time. That is going to go up. 

Mr. Focartry. Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Marsuauu. Has any of the responsibilities or authority, been 
taken away from the National Mediation Board in the last 10 years, 
say? 

Mr. O’Neruu. Oh, no. 
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INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


Mr. MarsHA.u. Has your work remained fairly constant? 

Mr. O’Nemu. If anything it has gone up. As I say there was a 
period in the railroad field where it was kind of slack because of this 
moratorium but at the same time the airline work went right up. 

Now we have both of them and if anything it is going to increase, 
We have to ask the Congress for additional employees over the last 
3 or 4 years. 

COST OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. MarsHa.t. I am rather intrigued that in 1951, as compared 
with the last year of 1960, that you seemed to have operated your 
Board for about $100,000 less money than you did 9 years ago. That 
is rather unique in matters that come before this committee because 
in most instances we find a rapid and large increase which rather 
frightens us at times. 

Mr. O’ Netti. Yes. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. But you seem to have maintained a stable figure. 

What is the reason for that? 

Mr. O’Neruu. Perhaps our personnel has been rather constant 
since 1950, and we have never come to your committee and asked 
for additional employees just because we get a sudden spurt of work 
or anything of that sort. We have managed to watch it very care- 
fully and I believe the record would show that we turned back money 
and particularly emergency Board money, to the Treasury each year. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Have you not been subjected to the increase of 
wages comparable to other agencies? 

Mr. O’Netruu. Oh, yes. 

Our employees have been compensated on the basis of what in- 
creases the Congress has allowed. 

I must say that we have kept it rather constant down through the 
years, and the only increases have been maybe one or two employees 
and such salary increases as the Congress has authorized. 


BACKLOG OF CASES 


Mr. MarsHatu. How does your backlog of cases compare now 
with, say, 9 years ago? 

Mr. O’Netu. We try to keep the backlog of cases down below 200. 
If we can have 200 active cases we are giving the public service, 
because there is nothing that festers worse than an unsettled dispute. 
We try to get to a dispute within 2 or 3 weeks after we get it. 

Now, some cases may by the nature of things, last a lot longer than 
others, but if we get into the position where the parties have to wait 
around for a month or 6 weeks for a mediator the situation is not good. 
We keep on top of it, and we think we are getting a job done by getting 
there within 2 weeks for the most part. 

Mr. Marsnauu. Thank you. 

Mr. Foaarry. Mr. Laird? 

Mr. Larep. I have been looking over this chart that is before me on 
adjustment of railroad grievances under your program and _ per- 
formance justifications. 
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Perhaps there is something that I do not quite understand about 
this chart that you supplied us. You have cases pending at the end 
of fiscal year 1961, 6,613. Is the pending caseload that you estimate 
at the end of fiscal year 1961 due to the increase in cases that you 
received in 1958? 

Mr. O’Newt. I would have to defer to the Adjustment Board on 
those figures. 

Mr. Kerauey. Mr. Howard will answer that. 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. I would say, that based upon past experience 
that that is just projected to the next year. 


TIME TAKEN TO SETTLE CASES 


Mr. Larrp. It takes you 3 years on the average to get one of these 
cases settled? 

Mr. Howarp. I am sure there are some cases that are pending now 
that have been there perhaps longer than 3 years. 

Mr. Larrp. I was talking about an average. What is the average? 
I was not talking about the shortest or longest. I was talking about 
the average. 

Mr. Howarp. The only thing I could say on that, sir, would be 
that they dispose of, we will say, 400 cases a year. If they have 
2,500 cases pending, you would assume that they would have approxi- 
mately 6 years work right there if none other came in. 

Mr. Larrp. What was that figure you gave me? They dispose of 
how many a year? 

Mr. Howarp. They dispose of 400 a year. 

Mr. Larrp. What is this figure you have here, closed during the 
year—your estimate for 1961 is 1,855? Where does this 400 come in? 

Mr. Howarp. That is about the average that one of these divisions 
disposes of during the year. 

Mr. O’Netu. That is the aggregate. 

Mr. Larrp. How many divisions do you have? 

Mr. Howarp. Four. 

Mr. Larrp. Four. 

Mr. Howarp. Now, for example, one division had closed last year 
742 cases; another, 383; another, 464; another, 111. That is one 
division. That left pending at the end of last year, 2,872 on the one 
division, and if the disposition is as rapid this year as it was last year 
they still have 4 years’ work there if they never get in another case. 

Another division is approximately current. The third division 
disposed of 464 last year. They had pending at the end of the year, 
2,408. So they have 4 or 5 years’ work even though they do not get 
in any more cases. 

Mr. Larirp. The cost of this work is paid for by the parties involved. 

Is that right? 

Mr. Howarp. The members of the Board are paid by the parties. 

Mr. Latrp. The people that are disposing of these cases 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. 

Mr. Latrp. The cost of that is paid for by the parties involved? 

Mr. Howarp. That is correct. 
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Mr. Larrp. Does it not seem like a long period of time to spend on 
each of these grievances? 

Mr. Howarp. Mr. Kealey of the Board can probably answer that 
better than I could. 

Mr. Keatey. I think, Mr. Chairman, and members of your 
honorable committee, I can go into that perhaps a little better than 
Mr. Howard. IlIamclosertoit. See, I happen to be one of the Board 
members. I am the labor member on the first division representing 
the engineers. 

In answer to that question, it does seem a long time, that is true, 
but then when you get into the amount of work and effort that is put 
forth in handling these cases then you can readily see why it takes 
the time. There is a lot of research work. There is a lot of prepara- 
tion that goes into them. 

There is considerable time spent in oral presentation by both the 
carrier members and the labor members on the particular case or 
eases. And the referee has to give consideration to all that has been 
said, and then after he has done that, then he comes in with his 
proposed findings and award. 

It is pretty much like going to court. It is a long, hard struggle. 

Mr. Larrp. I would think that would discourage | grievances. 

Mr. Kearey. That is beside the point. I do not know what effect 
this has out on the railroads, but we still have them with us, and ] 
have been privileged to be a member of the first division for 12 years 
and the business is still going on. I think Mr. O’Neill made i point 
with you that the number of employees may have decreased, but the 
grievance numbers have increased. 

Of course, I do not know why that is. But that is where the time 
is spent, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

And if there are other things the Board has to do, they have to hold 
oral hearings on these things. We have correspondence and _ proce- 
dural matters. You just do not put in every minute of every day 
arguing cases. 

But I think the present method is the product of experience on the 
thing. I can see that myself as a result of my experience. I think 
we have gotten down to the point now where the matter of prepara- 
tion and argument has narrowed down to about as fine as you can get 
it. 

Mr. Larrp. Do you think both partie s are pretty satisfied with the 
type of procedure that is being used? 

Mr. Keatey. I do not think there is any better proof of that than 
the fact that while all of this is going on the wheels of industry keep 
turning. 

There are times that somebody makes an award that displeases one 
side or another. But the overall situation is that I do not know of 
any that is any better right now. 

Mr. Larrp. Thank you. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I believe that completes our presentation. 

Mr. Keatey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, 
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RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


LIMITATION ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


WITNESSES 


HOWARD W. HABERMEYER, CHAIRMAN 

HORACE W. HARPER, LABOR MEMBER 

THOMAS M. HEALY, MANAGEMENT MEMBER 
FRANK J. MC KENNA, CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 

















Program by activities: od 
1. Maintenance of earnings accounts. -..............--.----- $385, 731 $542, 417 $552, 87 
2. Processing claims Sid Siishenihaln <chdh Clin Sad 6, 754, 159 6, 630, 846 6, 596, 698 
3. Maintenance of beneficiary OO isinae sire tin dese amen 1, 060, 312 1, 142, 098 1, 177, 552 
4. Hearings and appeals ue bu eb abiamic ase) sub abet 51, 983 52, 633 53, 333 
BY SI er an sobs ck cacdgbaccimicceuduaussecaes 168, 863 181, 269 184, 216 
6. Administration Ree Sidionauees 873, 378 910, 737 920, 323 
7. 1959 program obligated in 1958_._- Sian aebhdbeene ten ERIE bancwcinegandqaensbnaetiitaen 
OGRE UDO. |. +s cu cabesscndace esos otvciteaed 9, 273, 418 9, 460, 000 9, 485, 000 
Financing: 
1959 limitation available in 1958__..._......-- ‘Siebaiaietite Se i EAs acvene saben laine 
Unobligated balance no longer av DON cc oer ta WE teccuesocbahtatiiin aidan 
Dies iablee. 323 5s a eat ade | 9,374, 300 9, 460, 000 9, 485, 000 
| 
Object classification 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions_..................-.-... 1, 352 1, 304 1, 295 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- ; psevnks 30 26 20 
Average number of all employees nity wdieiniie a lihe apne eelimedl 1, 306 1, 280 1, 267 
Number of employees at end of year. -_........-.-.-...--...... 1, 341 A 286 1, 268 
Average GS grade and salary _-_-_-.-- Pavtictsabeteatnidie ie -| 63 $5, 319 6. oF _%, 459 6.4 $5, 527 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions... San a bas $6, 767, 509 $6, 802, 362 $6, 837, 309 
Positions other than permanent_. bbbedite wed behead é 102, 082 89, 069 68, 192 
Other personal services _ -_-..-..--- Ne bin aaueeson 234, 363 191, 971 96, 472 
Total personal services... .-- ET SRE ye tte en 7, 103, 954 7, 083, 402 7, 001, 973 
02 Travel. 190, 003 190, 977 191, 204 
03 Transportation of things 11, 722 12, 937 13, 616 
04 Communication services 62, 478 62, 977 63, 07 
Penalty mail costs s4am8 ; oe E é 437, 664 476, 200 489, 500 
05 Rents and utility services___- eg . uaiide ued a 498, 166 596, 236 633, 495 
06 Printing and reproduction... sags sia iw tela 60, 640 63, 569 73, 399 
07 Other contractual services ‘nso decaoeen 204, 494 220, 296 279, 799 
Services performed by other agencies. namaacaaae mean 109, 378 118, 266 123, 569 
08 Supplies and materials. hata wena de: date 141, 932 159, 239 149, 017 
09 Equipment , bivithadivaviabinbiedawe 31, 575 27, 281 24, 872 
11 Grants, subsidies, “and contributions ‘ 433, 582 440, 398 433, 321 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities. cosadatekaaae 5, 516 5, 723 5,7 
15 Taxes and assessments. L set ft She EET EC ESS 3, 322 2, 499 2, 432 
1959 program obligated in 1958 aipid EL, GED dads comenauceeticaces et nine 
EE Santana deaseceakbuckceeneekcoesds 9, 273, 418 9, 460, 000 9, 485, 000 





Mr. Focartry. We now have the Railroad Retirement Board before 
us. 
Do you have a statement for us? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. HasermMeyer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

We have a statement, but you members of the committee know of 
the Board’s setup and its authority for operation. I might say that 
our appropriation for administration of the Railroad Retirement Act 
comes out of the railroad retirement trust fund and has no bearin 
on the general budget. If it is permissible with you I would like to 
introduce the statement for the record. 

Mr. Focarty. Yes, we will put it in the record at this point. 

(The statement follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Railroad Retirement Board 
administers the Railroad Retirement Act and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. One act provides a retirement system for the payment of annuities 
to railroad employees retiring because of age or disability, annuities to wives and 
dependent husbands, and annuities and other benefits to their survivors. The 
other act provides an unemployment and sickness insurance system for paying 
unemployment, sickness, and maternity benefits to qualified railroad workers, 
and for placing unemployment benefit claimants in jobs. 

The Board is composed of three members appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate; one upon the recommendation of 
representatives of employees, one upon the recommendation of representatives 
of carriers, and one, the chairman, without recommendation by either employees 
or carriers. The organization of the Board is so designed as to integrate the 
administration of the programs conducted under the provisions of the Railroad 
Retirement Acts with programs conducted under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act without duplicating facilities or operations. 

The unemployment and sickness insurance system is financed by contributions 
paid wholly by employers. Contributions are required on compensation up to 
$400 a month paid to railroad employees. The rate at which contributions are 
paid depends on the balance in the railroad unemployment insurance account. 
The current contribution rate is 3% percent, the maximum rate payable under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. Of the total contribution receipts, 
the portion represented by 0.2 percent of the taxable payroll is permanently 
appropriated to the Board to cover administrative expenses and the remainder is 
credited to the railroad unemployment insurance account in the unemployment 
trust fund to cover benefit payments. 

It should be mentioned, however, that because of economic conditions in 1958, 
retroactive payments under the 1959 amendments and the steel strike last year, 
it was necessary temporarily to secure additional financing to insure prompt 
payment of all benefits. It was the decision of railroad management and railroad 
labor that this should be provided through loans from the railroad retirement 
account and the 86th Congress approved by incorporating such authority in 
Public Law 86-28. As of December 31, 1959, a total of $124,361,000 had been 
borrowed; $44,225,000 has been repaid, plus interest amounting to $248,256; 
and the balance due was $80,136,000, plus interest of $373,036. 

Taxes for the support of the railroad retirement system are paid equally by 
employers and employees. The present combined tax rate is 13% percent, and 
applies to all compensation up to $400 per month paid to railroad employees. 
These taxes are deposited in the railroad retirement account (trust fund) and are 
invested in Government securities bearing interest of at least 3 percent. Transfers 
are made between this account and the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund and the Federal disability insurance trust fund so as to place these funds 
in the same position in which they would have been if railroad employment had 
been included in social security coverage. Funds required for the administrative 
expenses of the railroad retirement system are derived from the railroad retirement 
account in amounts specifically authorized by Congress. 

The Board requests an appropriation of $9,485,000, to be derived from the rail- 
road retirement account (trust fund), to cover the administrative expenses of 
the railroad retirement system for fiscal year 1961, compared with $9,460,000 
appropriated for 1960. Since this is a request for a transfer of funds from one 
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trust account to another and not an appropriation of general funds of the Treasury, 
it has no effect on the total amounts appropriated as reflected in the Federal 
budget. ‘ : 

In 1960 increases in efficiency and economy of operation produced savings of 
$125,000, which enabled us to absorb the cost of work created by amendments to 
the Railroad Retirement Act enacted in May of 1959. 

In 1961 anticipated further increases in productivity are expected to produce 
additional savings of more than $100,000. These savings will offset some 
uncontrollable cost increases such as the new Federal employee health program 
and enable us to hold the increase in appropriation requirements from 1960 ta 
1961 to $25,000. de 

The carefully limited 1961 estimate reflects the Board’s continuing efforts to 
conserve the trust funds it administers by giving emphasis to the attainment of 
optimum efficiency and economy in its operations and still provide the service 
to which the railroad workers and their families are entitled. In this respect, 
it should be noted that administrative costs will represent less than 1 cent out of 
each dollar spent under the railroad retirement system in 1961. 

In addition to Mr. Harper, the labor member, and Mr. Healy, the management 
member of the Board, we have with us Mr. Frank J. McKenna, the Chief Execu- 
tive Officer, and Mr. Michael Rudisin, the Director of Budget and Fiscal Opera- 
tions, who are prepared to answer any questions which the members of the com- 
mittee may wish to ask. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. I would like to suggest that the best approach 
for this justification could probably be found on page 5, table 2, of the 
justification. 

Our appropriation request this year differs very slightly from the 
amount we received last year, which was $9,460,000. We are request- 
ing the committee to appropriate $9,485,000, an increase of $25,000. 

The differences as we see them for the next fiscal year as compared 
to this fiscal year fall in two general categories of deductions and addi- 
tions. 


ANALYSIS OF DECREASES 


In computing our requirements for 1961, deductions of $243,663 
were made because of the completion in 1960 of special nonrecurring 
amendment work and two other nonrecurring projects; a decrease in 
the volume of work relating to the establishment of disability freeze 
periods for our annuitants; and a decrease of 1 compensable day from 
1960 to 1961, 

ANALYSIS OF INCREASES 


Offsetting that we have various uncontrollable cost increases from 
1960 to 1961 that amount to $268,663, or $25,000 more than the de- 
creases of $243,663. The net increase in requirements has been held 
to $25,000 by scheduling further increases in efficiencies and economy 
of operations in 1961. The specific cost increases are as follows: 

1. Within-grade salary increases are estimated to increase costs in 
1961 by $86,427. 

2. The new Federal employee health benefit program provided by 
Public Law 86-382 increases costs by $69,000. 

3. Most of the nonrecurring preparatory and conversion costs re- 
lating to the installation of an electronic system are spread over 1960 
and 1961, with 1961 costs higher by $48,098. 

4. An increase in the number of retirement benefit payments from 
9,200,000 in 1960 to 9,600,000 in 1961 increases penalty mail costs by 
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D1L0,UUU; however, an expected decrease in other mailings keeps the net 
increase In penalty mail requirements to $13,300. 

5. An increase of $142,000 normally would have been required to 
provide for the growth in the claims development work; however, an 
increase of only $41,318 is requested because anticipated increases in 
productivity are expected to produce savings of more than $100,000. 

6. The net of changes in other requirements is $10,520. 

We believe the appropriation request of $9,485,000 for fiscal year 
1961 contributes further to the Board’s record of achievement in 
increasing the efficiency and ecnomy of operation year by year. In 
fiscal year 1961, administrative costs will represent less than 1 cent 
out of each dollar spent under the railrcad retirement system 

That pretty wih completes my testimony. Of course, I will be 
glad to answer any question that the committee might have. 

Mr. Focarry. Your appropriation for 1960 is $9,460,000? 

Mr. Haspermeyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Your request for 1961 is $9,485,000, an increase of 
$25,000. 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


It shows a reduction of 9 positions and a reduction of 13 in average 
employment; is that correct? 

Mr. Hapermeyer. That is right, sir. 

Most of the increases, more than the $25,000 net increase, are 
made up, for example, of such items as the $69,000 for the health 
insurance program. ‘That we will have to pay next year. 

Mr. Focarry. That is a little different from what we have been 
listening to all week. You are the first agency to come in here with a 
decrease in personnel. 

Mr. HaserMeyeEr. We are very proud of our record. As you know 
the Congress-——— 

Mr. Focarry. Almost everybody else is asking for increases. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. Congress last year amended our law with a lot 
of additional work, and we are not coming in for a supplemental 
appropriation this year either. 


CAUSES OF INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


Mr. Focarty. What changes were made in your program by the 
amendments enacted last May? 

How did it increase your workload? 

Mr. Harermeyer. All of our retirement and survivor benefits 
were increased 10 percent. We liberalized the age at which women 
could draw benefits. They can now draw benefits at age 62 on a 
reduced basis rather than wait until age 65. Very drastic increases 
were provided in the Unemployment Insurance Act. The earnings 
base under the Railroad Retirement Act was increased to $400 a 
month. The taxes were increased from 6% to 6% percent with further 
increases scheduled for the future to put the system back on a finan- 
cially sound basis. We expressed our concern regarding the financial 
condition the last time we discussed this matter. 
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‘he unemployment imsurance beneliis Were icreased yeucraiiy 2U 
percent, to a maximum of $10.20 a day. The first waiting period 
was reduced from 7 to 4 days, and we now pay extended benefits 
to employees in the railroad industry who have more than 10 years of 
service. If they run out of normal benefits and have 10 years of 
service, they are entitled to 13 weeks of additional benefits. If they 
have 15 years of service, they are entitled to an additional 26 weeks of 
benefits. 

These were all on a retroactive basis so we had to go back and ex- 
amine all of our files in order to compute just what was due each in- 
dividual. ‘This was a tremendous job and I say we are very happy to 
tell you that we have done it without requiring any supplemental 
funds to get through this vear. 

Mr. Harper. Also, Howard, we had to make adjustments for every- 
body on our rolls. 

Mr. Hanpermeyer. Yes, everyone. 

Mr. Harpsr. To implement the increase, as you can well imagine, 
it is no small job to adjust more than 700,000 annuitants who are on 
the rolls. We did that, as Mr. Habermeyer has said to you, without 
coming in for any supplemental. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Focarry. There are no significant new proposals. We will put 
in the record, pages 4, 5, 6, and 7 of the justifications, to show the 
changes in your 1961 budget. 

(The information follows:) 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES, RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
Boarp (Trust Funp) 


The Board requests an appropriation of $9,485,000, to be derived from the rail- 
road retirement account (trust fund), to cover the administrative expenses of the 
railroad retirement system for fiscal year 1961. Since this is a request for a 
transfer of funds from one trust account to another and not an appropriation of 
general funds of the Treasury, it has no effect on the total amounts appropriated 
as reflected in the Federal budget. The 1961 appropriation transfer request 
compares as follows with requirements for prior years: 





1960 1961 


satis Oho S 


| Actual, 1959 | Estimate, Estimate, 
| 
| 


Appropriation or estimate $9, 374, 300 


; : $9, 460, 000 $9, 485, 000 
Unobligated balance tide ood bribe de acca obs yt veel cr 79, 874 











Total obligations pas 9, 204, 426 9, 460, 000 9, 485, 000 
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The specific cost factors causing changes in appropriation requirements from 
1960 to 1961 are listed in the table on the next page, followed by summary ex- 
planations. The appropriation request then is justified in detail both on an 
activity basis and an object of expense basis. 
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TABLE 2.—Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 


A. Current appropriation: 1960 appropriation in annual act....__- $9, 460, 000 
B. Deductions: ' 

1. Completion of special amendment work_-_----- $129, 094 

2. Decrease in volume of disability freeze work... 53, 248 


3. Completion of microfilm project and project re- 
lating to removal of inactive compensation 





accounts of railroad employees___--_------- 36, 621 
4. One less compensable day of regular pay above 
ONTOS |. duo Gass iid ce Suk ese tbesos 24, 700 
Semin 243, 663 
LL 
IIc Cer ee ee et ab cean esate aa 9, 216 
C. Additions: Tn 
1. Cost of within-grade salary increases - - ------- $86, 427 
2. Increase for establishment of employees’ health 
PERE IEEE Caw sniccSy nc acncwrencneae 69, 000 
3. Increase for installation of electronic system... 48, 098 
4. Increase in penalty mail costs required to cover 
additional check mailings - - ----~--- peat diy 13, 300 
5. Increase in volume of claims development 
OU eB a ale ard ned kis Gate 41, 318 
S.t ry Our meee ge 8 i es oe. eee 10, 520 
ne 268, 663 
D. Pe CN pe nidtn hen <p e_uuwewewenuas<ccsscenane 9, 485, 000 


SUMMARY EXPLANATIONS OF TABLE 2 


An explanation of the items listed on table 2 follows: 


A. Current appropriation 


The appropriation to cover the costs of administering the railroad retirement 
system in fiscal year 1960 is $9,460,000. Although the appropriation for the 
current year did not provide for the handling of the work created by amendments 
to the Railroad Retirement Act enacted in May of 1959, these added costs are 
being absorbed as a result of increased efficiency and economy in our operations. 


B. Deductions 


In computing our requirements for 1961, deductions of $243,663 were made 
because of the completion in 1960 of special nonrecurring amendment work and 
two other nonrecurring projects; a decrease in the volume of work relating to the 
establishment of disability freeze ;periods for our annuitants; and a decrease of 1 
compensable day from 1960 to 1961. 


C. Additions 

Various uncontrollable cost increases from 1960 to 1961 amount to $268,663, 
or $25,000 more than the decreases of $243,663. The net increase in requirements 
has been held to $25,000 by scheduling further increases in efficiencies and economy 
of operations in 1961. The specific cost increases are as follows: 

1. Within-grade salary increases are estimated to increase costs in 1961 by 
$86,427. 

2. The new Federal employee health benefit program provided by Public Law 
86-382 increases costs by $69,000. 

3. Most of the nonrecurring preparatory and conversion costs relating to the 
installation of an electronic system are spread over 1960 and 1961, with 1961 costs 
higher by $48,098. 

4. An increase in the number of retirement benefit payments from 9,200,000 in 
1960 to 9,600,000 in 1961 increases penalty mail costs by $16,000; however, an 
expected decrease in other mailings keeps the net increase in penalty mail require- 
ments to $13,300. 

5. An increase of $142,000 normally would have been required to provide for 
the growth in the claims development work; however, an increase of only $41,318 
is requested because anticipated increases in productivity are expected to produce 
savings of more than $100,000. 

6. The net of changes in other requirements is $10,520. 


D. 1961 estimate 


We believe the —— request of $9,485,000 for fiscal year 1961 contrib- 
utes further to the Board’s record of achievement in increasing the efficiency and 
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economy of operation year by year. In fiscal year 1961, administrative costs 
will represent less than 1 cent out of each dollar spent under the railroad retire- 
ment system. 


MILITARY SERVICE CREDITS 


Mr. Focarty. There is one problem that still has not been solved. 
That is the problem of military service credits. As I understand the 
situation, the first appropriations for this were made in 1943 and then 
in 1948 a committee was set up to reappraise the problem at that time 
and it was found that $165 million was due. 

I remember this committee at that time agreeing with the findings 
that these military service credits were due. But we did not appro- 
priate the full $165 million. We spread it out over a period of 5 years, 
[ believe. Then a subsequent study was made, a similar study, and 
it was found that from 1948 to 1954- 

Mr. Hasermeyer. Through 1954, yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. That the sum of $135 million was due. Is that 
about right? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. That is, the $133 million is what is due and 
includes the period January 1, 1955, through December 31, 1958. 

Mr. Focarty. We spent considerable time, 2 years ago, discussing 
this problem and in the report on the Labor-HEW bill 2 years ago 
the committee said: 





the committee took considerable time during the hearings this year to discuss with 
the Board the question of appropriations for military service credits. After 
receiving detailed information concerning this matter the committee is amazed 
at the stand taken by the Bureau of the Budget and the General Accounting Office 
in not only recommending that no further appropriations for this purpose be made 
but that part of the appropriations already made should be recovered. 

The law is quite clear in not only authorizing the appropriations which have 
already been made but in authorizing additional appropriations which would total 
many millions of dollars. It apparently boils down to the fact that the General 
Accounting Office and the Bureau of the Budget do not agree with the law which 
Congress has passed and would like to see it changed and changed retroactively. 

However, no such bill has been formally submitted by the present administra- 
tion. It appears to the committee that the General Accounting Office and the 
Bureau of the Budget realizing the futility of attempting to get their ideas enacted 
into law are attempting to accomplish indirectly what they realize cannot be done 
in a straightforward manner. The committee is especially surprised at the 
General Accounting Office being a party to any such scheme. 

Last year when you appeared before our committee I asked you 
the direct question: What had been accomplished, or what headway 
had you been able to make with the Bureau of the Budget in arriving 
at a solution to this problem? And the answer was about the same. 

And as a result in the report for fiscal 1960, I included the following: 

In the hearings with the Railroad Retirement Board last year there was 
considerable discussion concerning the legal obligations of the Federal Govern- 
ment to reimburse the railroad retirement trust fund for military service credits 
due under the Railroad Retirement Act. The committee was disappointed 
that the budget for 1960 did not include funds for this purpose. 

The committee will expect that the Railroad Retirement Board and the Bureau 
of the Budget make a thorough study of this, and that the 1961 budget include 
provision for discharging the Federal Government’s obligations under the law. 

Now, I do not think I have to reiterate what I said before, but I 
have said this many, many times on the floor of the House and in 
committee, that 1 have never believed in legislating on appropriation 
bills. And refusal to include funds for this purpose certainly nullifies 
the existing law. 


51714—-60 26 
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As I understand it the law is still the same. It has not been 
changed by Congress. The President in his budget message in 
regard to military service credits, said he disagreed that these should 
be paid, but he does also say that the payments are required under 
the Railroad Retirement Act as it now stands. 

Now as I understand there was no legislation introduced last 
year, was there, to change this particular statute? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Focarty. Up to this point, has there been any legislation 
introduced in Congress this year, to change this law? 

Mr. HaperMeyeEr. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Focarty. For the present or on a retroactive basis? 

Mr. HaBeRMEYER. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. All right. 

So the law is still 

Mr, HasermMeyer. On the books. 

Mr. Focarry. And it still requires the payment of these military 
credits. 

Mr. HaBERMBYER. Yes, sir. 


ACTION TAKEN IN _ 1960 


Mr. Focarry. In response to our recommendations last year that 
the Railroad Retirement Board and the Bureau of the Budget make a 
thorough study of this, and that the 1961 budget include provision for 
discharging the Federal Government’s obligation under the law, what 
has been done? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. We immediately set about bringing the military 
service study up to date. We got the permission of the Bureau of the 
Budget to conduct a study, as I said a moment ago, covering the years 
1955 through 1958, so that we could inform them the total costs that 
were due the Railroad Retirement Board through 1958. That now is 
included in this total of $133 million that I mentioned a moment ago. 

We also wrote the Bureau of the Budget with respect to this particu- 
lar item, and in response, we were told that the Bureau of the Budget 
was scheduling a meeting with the Railroad Retirement Board, the 
Secretary of HEW, and tke Bureau to see if this problem could be 
resolved. I believe this was mentioned in the President’s message to 
the Congress, that the executive agencies were to have such a meeting; 
but to date no meeting has been scheduled. 


REQUEST FOR HEARING BEFORE THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Foearry. Did you request the Bureau of the Budget for a 
hearing on these military credits? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. Informally, I think, yes, sir. 

I was absent from the office. Mr. Harper might like to 

Mr. McKenna. | think I can explain it. 

We asked the Bureau of the Budget if they intended to include in 
their hearings on the 1961 budget request discussion of military service 
credits, because if they were, the Board members would have wanted 
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to attend such a hearing. They said that military service credits 
would not be discussed and it would be unnecessary for the Board 
members to attend the hearing. 

Mr. Focarry. What reason did they give for not being willing to 
discuss this particular part of your proposed budget? 

Mr. McKenna. None. 

Mr. Focarry. Just made this arbitrary decision that they would 
not discuss it? 

Mr. McKenna. The statement was made, I believe, during the 
course of a telephone conversation—a long-distance telephone conver- 
sation between Chicago and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Focarty. So, there was nothing in writing? 

Mr. Hanermeyer. NO, sir; except that one letter? 

Mr. Focarty. Between the Board and the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Harnermeyer. The one letter that 1 mentioned before when we 
informed the Bureau of the Budget of the completion of our study so 
called attention to the language in the last appropriation bill- 
response to that they announced that there would be a meeting of the 
execulive agencies. 

Mr. Focarry. Now let me get this clear. They say that they want 
a meeting with the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare? 

Mr. Harermeyer. | believe it ‘mplied that the meeting would be 
between the Secretary and the Railroad Retirement Board and the 
Director of the Budget. 

Mr. Focarty. To discuss what? 

Mr. Harermeyer. The solution of this problem. See, in addition 
to our military service credit, social security also has a military service 
credit. 

Mr. Fogarty. The OASIT trust fund would be involved. 

Mr. Harnermeyer. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. That is why the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would be involved? 

Mr. HarerMeyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harper. | think this is important, Mr. Chairman. 

On November 17, 1959, Mr. Anderson, from the Bureau of the 
Budget, called our Mr. Rudisin and asked Mr. Rudisin to eliminate our 
requests for these military service credits. Mr. Rudisin brought that 
to the attention of the Board. In the absence of Mr. Habermeyer, 
I as acting chairman, got Mr. Healy and Mr. Rudisin and Mr. 
McKenna into my office and we discussed the request, a most eae 
request to come by telephone. It did not come in writing. I do not 
know whether Budget did not want the responsibility of making the 
request in writing or just what reason they called by telephone instead 
of writing us. 

That is a rather important item—$133 million or $134 million. 
For some staff man in budget to call one of our staff men—with all due 
regard and due respect for both Mr. Rudisin and Mr, Anderson—and 
expect the Board on that kind of notice and on that kind of a request 
to eliminate $134 million from our appropriation just struck me as 
being so unusual as to require some further attention. 
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So Mr. Rudisin, in the presence of Mr. Healy, Mr. McKenna, and 
me, called Mr. Anderson on the phone, and called his attention to the 
language that you used in your report that you expected the Board and 
the Budget to get together and try to figure out some answer to this 
problem that we have in front of us. 

We asked him if Budget was going to make its decision without 
having heard the Board’s position or without giving us an opportunity 
to state our position. 

Mr. Anderson said then that we would have to talk to Mr. Turen, 
and so Mr. Turen got on the phone. W hen we pressed him for an 
answer as to whether or not Budget was going to make its decision 
without discussing it with the Board, without meeting our request for 
a meeting for that purpose, he suggested the possibility that the White 
House might hear the Board or that Budget itself might be instructed 
to hear the Board. 

It was thereafter—and I think this is important—it was thereafter 
that we got a letter from Budget saying that it was going to call a 
meeting between the Budget and the Social Security people. It was 
not until after these occurrences that we received even that much 
acknowledgment from Budget about this item. 

Board members ordinarily attend budget hearings. This year it 
was made known to us that there was no need for Board members to 
attend. On specific inquiry we were informed that the question of 
military service credits would not be discussed and so the Board mem- 
bers did not attend the budget hearing. 

We did not attend because of advice from the Budget that the dis- 
cussion of our appropriation request for this year would be more or less 
academic. 

Mr. Focarry. I can see where they might have some doubts in 
their mind if legislation was under consideration to change the act, 
but everyone agrees that this is the law, and until it is changed these 
responsibilities should be met. 

I just cannot understand it. The President in his message said, 
on page M63: 


* * * as required under the Railroad Retirement Act * * *, 





So it is very specific. He does not say it is not required. He says, 
as he did a year ago, that they would suggest a change in the legisla- 
tion. But a year has gone by, and no legislation has been even 
introduced. 

It has been the feeling of this committee that as long as the law 
remains that way it is up to the Federal Government to discharge 
its responsibility according to law. 

Mr. Larrp. How much is due the old- -age and survivors insurance 
trust fund? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. I have not seen their figures. I just would not 
know. I do not believe it would be as much as the money that is 
due the Railroad Retirement Board. 
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Mr. Lartrp. Has any legislation been discussed with you people 
about this recently? 

Mr. HaBermMeyer. About a year ago they asked for our technical 
assistance to draft a piece of legislation for them which we did but 
what has happened to that I do not know. 

Mr. Focarty. It was never introduced? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. Not as far as I know. 

Mr. Harper. A drafted bill was sent over to Speaker*®Rayburn 
and to somebody in the Senate, but it has not been introduced. It 
was sent over 6 or 8 months ago, I believe. 

Mr. Larrp. This is authorized for our committee to put in, is it not? 
There is authority for it? 

Mr. Fogarty. Oh, yes. Of course, we don’t know how much 
should be put in the bill because the Bureau of the Budget bas re- 
fused to meet with the Board, as we requested, to determine just 
what is due. We could take the estimate that I understand the 
Board has made. 

Just recently the Hardy committee worked on this, haven’t they? 


HARDY COMMITTEE STUDY 


Mr. Hasermeyer. The Hardy committee worked on this point 
of military service credits. Their main efforts were directed at making 
such credits creditable under the social security system and placing 
the man in military service on a tax basis with the Government 
matching thoses taxes. 

At that time they amended our law to say that we would only get 
the difference over and above what the individual had paid to social 
security, between that and our current tax rate for that military 
service, so there would not be a duplication of payments. At that 
time the Hardy committee went into this whole area very thoroughly 
and did nothing to change the authorization that we have. 

Mr. Focartry. They did not make any recommendations to change 
the existing law? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. No, sir. 

Mr. Latrp. Mr. Chairman, could we put in here how much we owe 
the social security trust fund, how much we owe the civil service 
retirement trust fund and the railroad retirement trust fund? 

Mr. Fogarty. I do not know why not. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Federal obligations under existing law to— 
Railroad retirement trust fund (according to the Railroad 
Retirement Board’s estimate, including interest to July 1, 
1900). 6 2 eee ee es eee tee ae ee $133, 354, 000 
Civil service retirement fund (as of June 30, 1959, accord- 
ing to the estimate of the Board of Actuaries of the Civil 
Servics' Commninniony. 2). 0 bo. Sa _.-. 28, 362, 989, 000 


The following was submitted by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
regarding reimbursement due the OASI trust fund: 
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Reimbursement to Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund and Dis- 
ability Insurance Trust Fund for Military Service Credits 


If total amount owed trust fund were paid in 1960 (interest calculated as of 
July 1, 1960): 
} Million 
I. Costs of benefits paid during the period Sept. 1, 1950, through 
June 30, 1956, including administrative expenses, and in- 
terest lost to the trust fund by reason of these payments_-_- ! $267, 6 
II. Costs of benefits paid during the period July 1, 1956, through 
June 30, 1957, including administrative expenses and in- 
terest lost - ; ee Were 261.2 
III. Costs of benefits paid during the “period July 1, 1957, through 
June 30, 1958, including administrative expenses and in- 


en se eae 2 62.0 
Total-_ - boo ‘ 390. 8 
The total amount due as of July 1 , 1960 (inte rest — ited as of July 1, 1960): 


I. Costs of benefits paid ae the period Sept. 1, 1950, through 
June 30, 1956, including administrative ee and in- 
terest lost to the trust fund by reason of these payments is 
$267,600,000. (First of 10 equal annual installments 
$24,200,000 and interest due $25,200,000) _ - ‘ Let $49. 4 
II. Costs of benefits paid during the period July 1, 1956, through 
June 30, 1957, including administrative expenses and in- 
terest lost é tale ‘ 61. 2 
III. Costs of benefits paid during the period July 1, 1957, through 
June 30, 1958, including administrative expenses and in- 
terest lost $62,000,000 of which $900,000 is reimbursement 
to the disability insurance trust fund------..-.--..------- 62. 0 
Estimate for 1961 172. 6 


1 The authorizing language for reimbursement for this category is as follows 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, AS AMENDED, SECTION 217(G) (2) 


“The Secretary shall, before October 1, 1958, determine the amount which would place the Federal Old; 
Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund in the same position in which it would have been at the close o 
June 30, 1956, if section 210 of this Act, as in effect prior to the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950, 
and section 217 of this Act (including amendments thereof), had not been enacted. There are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to such Trust Fund annually, during the first ten fiscal years beginning after 
such determination is made, sums aggregating the amount so determined, plus interest accruing on such 
amount * * *.”’ 


? Annual appropriations authorized. 


Mr. Focarry. I think, Mr. Habermeyer, you were given authority 
by the Bureau of the Budget to make this study to find out—— 

Mr. HABERMEYER. How much additional money was due, yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. Would you include the results of that study in the 
record at this point? 


AMOUNT DUE RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


Mr. Hapermeyer. The total that is due the Railroad Retirement 
Board through December 31, 1958, is $133,354,000. 

Mr. Focarty. How did you arrive at this? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. This recent study covers January 1, 1955, 
through December 31, 1958. It shows that an additional $35,357,000 
was due for that period. 

For the period July 1, 1948, through December 31, 1954, there is 
due $95,246,000. In y aition: there is due $2,751, 000 for the additional 
cost of crediting military service performe 1d before January 1, 1937. 
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Mr. Focarty. Did you send this to the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. HaBerRMEYER. Yes, we sent it to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Focarty. Put the details in the record and also bring it up 
to date as to what is estimated we owe for 1959. 

(The information follows:) 

Since the time this report was submitted by the Committee, the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board has conducted a study to determine the amount of military 
service credits from the date of the last study, December 31, 1954, through 
December 31, 1958. Based on this study, it was de termined that the amount of 
oe ation due the Board for that pe riod is $35,357,000. For the period July 

, 1948, through December 31, 1954, there is due $9! 5,246,000. In addition, there 
is due $ $2,751,000 for the additions il cost of crediting military service performed 
before January 1, 1937, with respect to annuities finally certified in the fiscal years 
1949-59. The total of these three amounts, $133, 354,000, which includes 
$23,604,000 interest to July 1, 1960, was included in our budget estimates for 
1961 submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Harper. I think it is important to say at this time that the 
Bureau of the Budget approved our method of computing what is due 
us. We made the computation on the basis of agreed methodology. 

Mr. Focarry. I am surprised the joint study we recommended to 
be made has not been made. I assume these estimates you have are 
as accurate as could be made, but with something this controversial 
between you and the Bureau of the Budget we naturally would like 
to have them check your figures before we actually appropriate over 
$100 million. While we feel strongly that the amount due should be 
appropriated, we also have a responsibility to see that no more than 
is due is appropriated. 

Mr. Marswauu. May I concur with you, Mr. Chairman, that I am 
also disappointed that the study has not been made of this problem 
that is a recurring one that has not been solved. It does not seem to 
me that we gain “anything by leaving something like this in an un- 
solved situation. 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board for the courtesy that they have extended to my request. 
We have had a number of inquiries from the people in our district. 
We, of necessity, had to refer them to the Railroad Retirement Board, 
and you have always been very courteous and prompt in your answer 
and have given us intelligent answers. My constituents by and large 
are very well pleased with that service. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the budget request 
for the Railroad Retirement Board is one that runs a little counter to 
the requests that we have had before us during the past week. 

Mr. Focarry. I just complimented him earlier on the same thing. 

Mr. Larrp. I think it is very fine to see that you are watching out 
for the people whose funds you have in trust. 


YOUNGER RAILROAD WORKER 


Do you get many complaints from younger railroad workers about 
this tax increase? 
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Mr. Hapermeyer. Very few, very few. 

Mr. Larrp. When I was home in the district I ran into some 
problems with a few of the younger workers. Have you any piece 
of literature that I could use that would help in answering these 
requests? 

Mr. HaBeRMEYER. If we i not have such literature I could send 
you a letter with an explanation of what they are buying for their 
taxes. 

Mr. Latrp. It would be helpful if I could have such a letter. 

I think that the older workers who have been on the road for a 
longer period of time are very pleased, but I ran into a few problems 
on it and I would like to have such a letter if I may. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. I would be happy to do that. 

The answer that I give them is the terrific coverage oe they have 
under this program, and when they, the younger men, reach retire- 
ment age they will be entitled to fairly substantial bieee benefits 
than we now have. 

Mr. Lartrp. If I could have something, fine. 

They always want to compare the social security tax rate with your 
tax rate. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. And the current benefits. 

Mr. Latrp. If I could have that. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. We will be happy to give you something like 
that. 

I think we have something along that line now. 

Mr. Larrp. It would help me. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. I will be glad to send it to you. 

Mr. Lartrp. Thank you. 

Mr. Harper. May I say that our Board has Mr. Walsh located 
here in Washington and he knows the act forward and backward, 
and I will say for Mr. Walsh—for I am sure he will not object to my 
saying it—he is here available and will be glad to discuss any of these 
matters with you and serve you in any way that he can. 

I think it will be good and wholesome to sit down and talk with 
him about the position of the younger men that you have referred to. 
It just so happens that those of us who are older are restricted to 30 
years in the computation of our annuities, whereas these younger 
men will have no limitation. Theirs can be computed on a basis up 
to 40, even 45, or maybe 50 years, and moreover their families are 
protected. Their wives and their dependent children in the meantime 
are protected. 

So as a plain matter of fact the young man is getting not only a 
break, an even break, but he is actually getting a little the best of it. 
We have some literature on that. 

We have some scales showing what the maximum is now and what it 
will be in years to come, which we will be glad to provide you so that 
you can show a man at a given age how much more he w ould be en- 
titled to when the retirement time comes than a man in a similar 
situation would be entitled to who is limited to 30 years. 
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Mr. Walsh is located here, and I am sure that he will be glad to come 
and see you at your convenience. 

Mr. Larrp. Fine. I would appreciate that. 

Mr. Watsnu. I will be very happy to make an appointment with 
you, Mr. Laird. 
~ Mr. Larrp. That is all. 


MILITARY SERVICE CREDITS 


Mr. Focartry. While they are here, on or off the record, do you still 
agree that something ought to be done to settle this military credit 
debt? 

Mr. Larrp. Yes, sure. I do not know just how. 

Mr. Focarry. I cannot understand why they keep putting it off. 

Mr. Larrp. I am surprised that this meeting has not been held yet. 

Mr. Focarty. So am I. 

Mr. Healy, we did not mean to pass over you, you know. 

Mr. Hearty. No, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. You represent management here. 

Mr. Heaty. I am sitting here listening. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Harper and you always do a good job. We will 
be very pleased to listen to you if you have anything to add. 

Are you in agreement with everything that has been said? 

Mr. Heaty. Yes, sir; 100 percent. 

Mr. Focarry. It must be a nice feeling to work in an atmosphere 
like that where labor, management, and the public representative are 
getting along together. 

Mr. Larrp. Our committee works that way, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focartry. We have been very fortunate, too. We certainly 
have had no serious disagreements in recent years. I hope it con- 
tinues. 

Mr. Harper. To say that we are happy is an understatement. We 
do have a united feeling of doing something for railroad people. 

Mr. Foaarry. I would still like a look at your operations. We have 
not been to your Chicago offices yet. 

Mr. Hearty. We would like to have you. 

Mr. Focarry. We hope sometime to be able to get out there for a 
couple of days and see what your physical layout is. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. I certainly hope you can make it. We would 
enjoy having you all. 

M. Foaarty. Do you have anything else you would like to add, Mr. 
Habermeyer? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. No; I think that covers it pretty well, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Foaarty. Mr. Harper? 

Mr. Harper. No, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Healy? 

Mr. Hearty. No; thank you. 

Mr. Focartry. Thank you very much. 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 28, 1960. 
FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


JOSEPH F. FINNEGAN, DIRECTOR 

ROBERT H. MOORE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

L. E. EADY, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATION MANAGEMENT 

JAMES J. DINNENY, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE 
MANAGEMENT 

JOHN G. FLANAGAN, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION 

WALTER A. MAGGIOLO, DIRECTOR, MEDIATION ACTIVITY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 








1. Mediation and conciliation of labor disputes 3 ; $3, 523, 208 $3, 541, 100 $3, 704, 775 

2. Presidential boards of inquiry.......................... a . 5, 000 6, 500 

3. Administration -...._- ta a a 354, 631 359, 300 381, 725 

4. 1959 program obligated in 1958 penesentacnonetnans] TEE ED Ledsncwansidevelendysoscegenny 

Total obligations : ce. | 3,854,689 | 3,905,400] 4,093, 000 

Financing: | | 

1959 appropriation available in 1958______....______.__.... PG OP wie dncadecdsiiscensicbenaden 

Unobligated balance no longer available ---.........-...-- TOL Naas ns sea 

Appropriation (new obligational authority) ---_- nite 3, 878, 600 | 3, 905, 400 4, 093, 000 

Object classification 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 

3 acces = ainsi —_———-| i - | inl 

rotal number of permanent positions._..........._- ; 344 344 359 

Full time equivalent of all other positions ee 3 2 | 2 

Average number of all employees i Praia is Dain octet 342 | 345 | 360 

Number of employees at end of year saat 342 | 344 | 359 

Average GS grade and salary 10.5 $8,938 | 10.5 $9, 064 | 10.6 $9, 067 
01 Personal services 

Permanent positions $3, 055, 397 $3, 126, 200 $3, 263, 000 

Positions other than permanent - 14, 209 12, 700 14, 500 

Other personal services . 13, 923 26, 000 14, 500 

Total personal services 3, 083, 529 3, 164, 900 | 3, 292, 000 

02 Travel cae ; : 302, 982 303, 000 | 328, 200 

03 Transportation of things_. 5idka 17, 652 | 12, 000 | 12, 000 

04 Communication services -_-- 132, 132 140, 000 147, 000 

05 Rents and utility services 2 | 14, 117 14, 000 6, 500 

06 Printing and reproduction. __. sled ‘ 7, 686 7, 700 | 8, 000 

07 Other contractual services ‘ 17,712 | 16, 000 38, 000 

Services performed by other agencies : 16, 909 10,000 | 14, 000 

08 Supplies and materials ___- ag 22, 100 22, 000 | 22, 000 

09 Equipment : 61, 785 | 10, 000 11, 700 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 198, 448 | 204, 000 211, 800 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 2, 532 1, 500 | 1, 500 

15 Taxes and assessments 255 | 300 | 300 

1959 program obligated in 1958 ; — 23, 150 yen 

Total obligations 7 siaieideapyidey 3, 854, 689 3, 905, 400 | 4, 093, 000 





Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us this morning the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. 
Mr. Finnegan, do you have a statement? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Frnnecan. Yes, I have. 

Mpa Focartry. Without objection, your statement will be inserted 
1: the record and you may summarize it. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


I welcome the opportunity to meet with this committee and to explain our 
budget requirements for the next fiscal year. I will endeavor to be brief since I 
know the committee members are acquainted with the work of the Service. 

Our prime function is the prevention and settlement of labor-management 
disputes other than those affecting the airlines and railroads. Apart from the 
transportation industries, the Service is the only agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment charged with this responsibility. 

Our policies and operating procedures have not been changed to any substantial 
extent for the past alpere years. We continue to apply a rather strict policy on 
jurisdiction and refer situations having oaly a minor effect upon commerce to 
State and local mediation agencies which properly should handle such cases. 
Those disputes in which the assistance of Federal Service is deemed proper are 
then assigned to members of the mediation staff. When the parties need media- 
tion assistance they need it at once. There is no means by which we may place 
any situation in a so-called backlog for attention when time is available or to put 
the case to one side until a mediator is available. 

It is because of the sizable increase in such need for assistance by both labor 
and management representatives that an increase in our mediator staff for the 
next fiscal year is essential if this agency is to do the job which Congress assigned 
to it. 

The tables which appear on pages 4 and 5 of the material previously made 
available to you, illustrate pretty well the increase in workload which has occurred 
during the past 2 years with very little increase in mediator staff. The average 
number of disputes assigned to each mediator per year has risen from 79 in 1957 
te 121 last year. Taking into consideration the time lost due to illness of some, 
the actual average per mediator is, in fact, considerably higher. 

It has been my practice to require reports at quarterly intervals from the seven 
regional directors. he gist of their comments for the past several months has 
been surprisingly consistent. The tough attitudes of the parties quite generally 
throughout the country, both management and labor continue to require more 
and longer meetings with mediators. Employers continue to press for changes in 
contract language which will return management prerogatives to them. Labor 
leaders will not relinquish what they regard as gains which they have wrested from 
management over the years and to which they feel they are rightfully entitled. 
More and more the offers by management referred to the union negotiators are 
rejected before submission to the membership for ratification. For the past year 
or two the Service has been confronted with steadily expanding workload which 
is increasingly loaded with situations which defy the usual mediation attempts 
at settlement. 

In my statement before this committee a year ago, I said that I considered my 
request to be the minimum needed for the current year. In retrospect, I now 
know that I was overly optimistic. Apart from the expense of the steel and 
longshore negotiations and the steel and longshore boards of inquiry,.we have 
been confronted with a volume of work that we were and will be unable to cope 
with on the basis of present staff. The result as I see it is that we have had to 
neglect many situations in which we should have been present. Perhaps a few 
words of explanation would be helpful in better understanding the situation. 

After the mediator is assigned to a dispute he talks separately with each side 
in order to learn more of the details, and) what progress, if any, the parties have 
made in resolving or narrowing the area of their differences. If, in his judgment, 
the parties are meeting and making progress, he will refrain from entering the 
case. This does not mean that nothing is done. To the contrary, a considerable 
amount of consultation is involved in all assignments regardless of the formality 
of the mediator’s participation. In many instances, the dispute is settled without 
formal or direct assistance, and no joint meeting with the parties is necessary. 
On the other hand, if no progress is apparent or if an impasse has been reached, 
the mediator proceeds to set up formal meetings and actively enters the situation. 
During fiscal year 1957 the mediators actively entered about 45 percent of the 
total dispute situations which were assigned to them. This percentage of slightly 
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less than half of the total assignments is just about right. We cannot or should 
not service all of them or even most. 

During fiscal year — the percentage of participation dropped to 41 percent, 
This is in the fringe area perhaps and is not of too much concern. However, last 
year there was shother 5 percent drop which means that we have serviced ‘only 
a little more than a third, actually 36 percent, of the disputes which were assigned 
to the mediators. In order to learn the significance of these pe reentages, a de- 
tailed study was made of one section of the country, upper New York State, 
embracing the area serviced by three mediators st: ationed i in Buffalo and Sy racuse. 
We learned that of a total of 200 assignments closed without mediator assistance 
during the last 5 months of fiscal year 1959 (February through June 1959) 17 of 
them involved situations where the parties had specifically requested the assist- 
ance of amediator. None of the requests could be honored because of heavy meet- 
ing schedules and unavailability of men. The mediators have also reported that 
in other situations they were unable to spend a sufficient amount of time on many 
disputes—again because of prior commitments. I have little doubt that our 
sparse knowledge has given us only a partial glimpse of the full picture in upper 
New York, and further that this condition is duplicated in other areas across the 
country. I can only conclude therefore that the mediator staff must be strength- 
ened, additional positions must be provided. By way of comparison, the num- 
ber of disputes in which mediators formally participated last year is about equal 
to the number reported during fiscal years 1954 and 1955. In 1954 the Service 
employed a mediator staff of 224, in 1955 it was 215, last year only 201. 

We continue to give first consideration to the more compelling disputes, par- 
ticularly those of concern to the defense agencies and those of a national character, 
However, the trend continues toward a larger and more difficult total workload 
which will require additional mediators in the year ahead. 

Of course, we were all considerably relieved when the steel dispute was settled 
and industry could resume full-scale production without fear of a shortage in this 
important commodity. For the Service such relief is but temporary at best. 
We can now focus more attention on other industries of great importance where 
the next donnybrook will pop up. 

The copper situation is currently proving to be a stubborn one with a strike 
having existed since August 20. In March and April we will have the airframe 
and missile industry negotiations to contend with. In this situation the defense 
people have already alerted us to the fact that the impact of a stoppage in either 
or both situations would be felt much quicker than in steel and of at least as much 
importance. 

During the summer months contracts with the Communications Workers will 
expire affecting various sections across the entire country. The Electrical Work- 
ers agreements with Westinghouse and General Electric expire in October; Central 
States Trucking expiration is January 1961; petroleum 2 or 3 months later and 
rubber in April, May, and June. These are some of the major ones. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has reported that 122 agreements each covering 5,000 or more 
workers will expire in the year ahead. Allin all we have our work cut out for us. 

Preventive mediation work has not received the amount of attention it de- 
serves due to actual dispute mediation requirements. We do, however, devote 
such time as available to this important phase of our work. Audiovisual pre- 
sentations, participation in university sponsored labor-management conferences, 
speeches, panel participation and similar activity, usually in the evenings, are 
pursued by the mediators. Acceptance has been excellent and I am happy to 
report continues at a level which is most encouraging. 

As you will note on page 8, our arbitration volume is continuing to expand as 
the acceptability of Service-designated arbitrators and the use of this method of 
settlement continues to grow. 

We had to dispense with our within-Service training seminars this year because 
of the pressure of mediation work and lack of funds. I do not believe it wise to 
permit our mediator training plans to be further delayed since the need to sharpen 
the mediator’s tools is more important today than was the case when the program 
was inaugurated about 3 years ago. 

The budget request before you proposes an appropriation of $4 oan an 
increase of $187,600 over the current year. Included in the increase is $20,000 
to pay the agency cost of the employee health program which will become: effective 
in July. 

The principal item of increase is for 15 new positions—12 mediators and 3 
clerical. This increase, I feel, is most important as I have explained earlier. 
We must have the manpower if we are to do our work properly. 
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Other increases are for the most part related to travel and communications— 
the expense of mediators in servicing dispute situations beyond the limits of their 
duty stations. 

This briefly describes our activities and our needs and I will be happy to pro- 
vide any further information you may need and endeavor to answer any questions 
you may Care to ask. 

Mr. Finnecan. Mr. Chairman, I will endeavor to be brief as I 
know that the committee knows the mechanics of our work and what 
our mission is. 

Our mediation policies and operating procedures have not been 
changed to any substantial extent over the past several years. We 
continue to screen out cases that we feel are not properly within our 
jurisdiction, and we refer situations having only a minor effect upon 
commerce to State and local mediation agencies which properly 
should handle such cases. ‘There is no means, as you gentlemen well 
know, by which we can backlog our work. We cannot predict as to 
trouble or strikes and a situation may be fine for several years and 
all of a sudden turn out to be a “clinker.” 


WORKLOAD AND SIZE OF STAFF 


For that reason we find it very difficult to work out our manpower 
requirements; but we have indicated, on pages 4 and 5 of the ma- 
terial previously presented to you, the increase in our workload, which 
has persisted over the past few years, and with practically no increase 
in the mediator work staff. We now have a mediator staff of 201. 

When I came with the Service in 1955 we had about 225 people and 
against that drop in our number of mediators our caseload and work- 
load has gone up very sharply. Of course, one may say I am just 
playing the same old tune every year, when I come up, and that, in 
asense, is true. It is true because those are the facts. For the past 2 
years particularly, over the last fiscal year in particular and this 
current fiscal year both sides of the bargaining table have taken very 
tough attitudes and the result has been it has taken us a much longer 
period to mediate cases. We have run into problems where we would 
have to mediate perhaps the same case two, three, or four times. 

In some cases the international representative and the union 
negotiating committee would make a tentative agreement with the 
management negotiators, and then take it to the membership and 
have a vote taken and the local members would vote it down. The 
union negotiators would come back again and try to rearrange the 
pieces and go back to the membership again, and again it would be 
turned down, which means that though it comes out statistically as 
one case, it may take four times as long to settle. 

I think it is symptomatic of something we are all aware of, that 
during the short-lived depression, or recession, or whatever you want 
to call it, management discovered it could make money by cutting 
down expenses instead of increasing sales, and when things picked up 
and sales increased they tried to retain an economic attitude with 
respect to employees. By the same token, labor leaders, who had 
felt they were in a rather weak position during the recession, now 
feel with times getting better they can get a little bit tougher. The 
result is you have pretty adamant attitudes on both sides. 

In that context we have fallen short in our mediator personnel 
requirements. 
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We had, Mr. Chairman, in our last fiscal year, an imerease in our 
actual formal mediation cases. ‘That means cases where the mediator 
holds joint meetings with the parties. We had an increase of more 
than 19 percent. In so-called informal mediation cases, that is 
where the mediator has been in touch with both sides by telephone, 
or has had separate conferences with both sides, the increase has been 
about 46 percent. That is the situation which really does worry me 
because it means that many cases we should have been serv icing we 
are not servicing and also it means we may be doing a ‘“‘once-over- 
lightly” job instead of a thorough and intense mediation job. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL MANPOWER 


We made a spot check in upper New York State a short time ago 
over a 5-month period and it developed that in about 200 cases se ttled 
without mediation in 17 of those cases, either one side or the other had 
specifically asked that a mediator be assigned to the case. We just 
did not have the manpower to do it. In other words, I think, in a 
sense, we have perhaps been shortchanging both labor and manage- 
ment on mediation and, as I pointed out earlier, with this toughening 
of the attitude on both sides it becomes even more important that 
mediation be availed of more fully by both sides. Otherwise there 
will develop a tendency on the part of labor and management, to 
refuse to take mediation or to use mediation as a bargaining tool. 

It is obvious that if we are not tooled up to do a good mediation job 
our operations will not work out in accordance with the mandate of 
Congress that mediation be freely resorted to, and mediation will not 
be the effective means of settlement that labor and management 
should be able to resort to. 

We have been giving a great deal of attention to the defense situa- 
tions. 

At Cape Canaveral, for example, we have set up a labor-manage- 
ment committee down there in connection with the guided missile 
program, which has almost eliminated labor stoppages at that very 
important base. 

General Yates, the commanding officer, has written to me repeatedly 
expressing his gratitude for the work done by the Commissioners in 
preventing stoppages. 

That sort of thing is going to increase, because thev are building 
large bases in the Midwest in the Far West, and we will have to be 
prepared to cope with those things, and top priority must be given to 
them by Federal mediators, and if someone has to wait it will not, of 
course, be the Defense Department. 


OUTLOOK FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1960 


Now, for the period we have ahead of us, first of all, you gentlemen 
might be interested in knowing that the copper situation has been a 
very stubborn one. The Kennecott stoppage was settled last night 
but Anaconda is still in pretty hot water and Phelps-Dodge is still 
in the process of trying to work out a settlement. These situations 
have occupied the attention of half a dozen mediators off and on, 
scattered over wide areas, and there is still a great deal of work to be 
done. 
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In April and May of this year, the airframe and missile industry 
present very serious problems. All of those big contractors employ 
something like 279,000 workers. Of course later in the year, in the 
fall, we will have the electrical industry contracts open with General 
Electric and Westinghouse having some problems that we will have 
to face. 

Of course, Central States trucking contract expires in January of 
1961, and petroleum 2 or 3 months later, and rubber, in April, May, 
and June. Those are some of the major ones we will have to cope 
with. 

TRAINING PROGRAM 


I would like to point out to you gentlemen that we set up, about 3 
or 4 years ago, a very intensive inservice training program. That 
was pursuant to a Presidential mandate with respect to training in 
general. 

During this past year, due to our inadequate budget and also the 
heavy caseload, we have had to practically cut out or eliminate this 
training program which we had really been whaling away at for the 
preceding few years. 

[ think it is highly important, with the bargaining issues becoming 
more complicated, that the Commissioners know at least as much as 
the parties, and be able to help them. As time passes, mediators 
cannot just come in and show their credentials to achieve real status. 
They now have to make an actual contribution to the settlement and 
that means training and study of the various techniques that the 
management-labor people have devoted their time to. 

I would like Mr. Eady to talk about some of the statistical aspects 
of our request. 

Mr. Focarry. All right, Mr. Eady. 


WORKLOAD AND SIZE OF STAFF 


Mr. Eapy. We have made a comparison of the past 3 years of the 
number of cases in which mediators have actively participated. 

We went back to fiscal year 1957, 2 years ago, and found that of all 
the disputes to which mediation assignments were made to the men, 
they actually participated, on a formal basis, in about 45 percent of 
them. 

We looked ahead to 1958 and found that although the caseload 
went up, mediator manpower remained the same, and our percentage 
of participation fell about 5 percent. 

We were then engaging in about 41 percent of all dispute assign- 
ments that were made. 

Last year, 1959, when we really had quite a load of cases to handle, 
we found there was an additional 5 percent drop in Federal mediator 
participation so that we were actually getting into only about 36 
percent of all mediation assignments made; in other words in only 
a little over a third of the cases where there had been some indication 
of mediator need expressed. 

Now, following that, we made a study, as the Director mentioned, 
in upper New York State, and we made a review of all cases, inter- 
viewed the men, and this is where we identified the 17 cases where 
mediator assistance was needed but the men could not be assigned 
because they had too many other cases. 
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While they did not identify the specific cases, they said, in many 
instances where they should have stayed over another day or two to 
knock the case over, it was impossible to do it because they had made 
prior commitments to be somewhere else on a different dispute. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you have anything additionally to say on that? 


REQUEST OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Finnecan. This budget is $187,600 more than last year’s 
budget, and I will ask Mr. Eady how much less that is than the sum 
we requested of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Eapy. In regard to the money. We proposed to the Bureau 
of the Budget, an appropriation of $4,210,000. That amount was 
reduced by $117,000 to the amount which you have before you, 
$4,093,000. In effecti ting the Budget Bureau reduction, the proposed 
mediator staff, which we had determined to be proper, had to be cut 
by four positions, plus one clerical position. 

The amount of training that we would have financed through our 
travel allotment similarly had to be reduced. There were comparable 
reductions made throughout the budget in order to make it fit to the 
reduced amount. 

The experience we had with the Boards of Inquiry had an effect 
on our financial management this year. We had anticipated, in the 
absence of the Boards in prior years, an expense that would not exceed 
more than about $5,000. Instead our expense for these operations is 
going to exceed $15,000, which is an additional amount cut out of the 
program that we anticipated. 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


The increase that we are now asking for will permit us to finance 
12 new mediator positions in fiscal year 1961, and we will increase our 
clerical staff by 3. 

There are, of course, within-grade advancements and adjustments 
in the salary level of mediators in accordance with our promotion plan. 

This will require a total personal service increase of $127,000. 

In addition to that there is, of course, the cost of the employee 
health insurance program which becomes effective in July, which will 
cost an additional $20,000. 

A return to our seminar training program, to induct and train new 
mediators as they are employed, and to take care of a greater per- 
centage of the workload would increase travel expenses. Also, with 
the employment of new people there are many additional costs such 
as the security investigations, the contributions to the retirement 
fund, the purchase of equipment and supplies for them, et cetera. 


PENDING SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Finnecan. This $187,000 increase is after a cut of $117,000 
by the Bureau of the Budget. I failed to mention we made an 
application to the Bureau for a supplemental appropriation because 
we just cannot hire these people all at one time. We asked for 
$50,000, and were informed yesterday no decision had been made 
on that. 
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That was also to cover $10,000 in unanticipated expense incident 
to the Steel and Longshore Presidential Boards of Inquiry, and also 
to permit us to start hiring new mediators now against the workload 
that will come later this year, but as I stated nothing has happened 
on that request; so that actually our appropriation request last 
year was a bit low, but that is just one of those things. 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Focartry. Your appropriation for 1960 is $3,905,400 and your 
request for 1961 is $4,093,000, an increase of $187,600, which will 
provide for an additional 15 positions. 

Will you supply for the record a breakdown of these positions. 

Mr. Eapy. Yea: sir; I can get that information. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 

Twelve mediator GS-12 positions at $8,330 per annum for assignment to 
field offices across the country. 

Three clerical GS-4 positions at $3,755 for assignment to field offices in cen- 
tralized locations. 

Cost of mediator positions 
Cost of clerical positions 


Parse or is ; ..-. $99, 960 
shied Deca i co be eee Seen : ae 


be ess SL SS “11, 225 


Total annual cost, new positions 
EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN 1960 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Focarry. Last year, Mr. Finnegan, you seemed quite upset 
becaus® the House cut you back between $42,000 and $43,000. 

Mr. FinneEGAN. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. The reason, as | remember it, was that you showed 
a savings in rent and equipment and such things that amounted to 
over $43,000; in other words, it was the committee’s feeling at that 
time that as long as you had these savings, that the committee’s 
allowance would: leave you at about the same operating level that 
you had had for that year, 1959, so the $43,000 cut did stay. 

Mr. Eapy. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, by your justifications, even with that $43,000 
cut, we find that you will average three more employees this year than 
last; is that right? 

Mr. Eapy. That may be. 

Mr. Focarry. Let us not be so offhand about it. Is it or is it 
not right? The information I have is that with this cut you are 
going to average three more employees this year than last; is that 
night? 

Mr. Eapy. Yes. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN POSITIONS 


Mr. Focarry. Now, what would happen if you wound up with 
15 less employees, instead of 15 more that you are asking for? 

Mr. Finnecan. You are talking about the 15 positions, Mr. Chair- 
man, the 12 mediators and 3 clerks? 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes. 

Mr. FINNEGAN. Well, we had a lot of cases, as I pointed out in my 
presentation earlier, and if we do not have the funds to increase our 
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mediator staff and if we were cut 15 instead of getting 15 more, there 
would be just that many more people that we could not give mediation 
service to in management and labor disputes. I think in that con- 
nection the cost to the Government would be immense in tax logs. 
That fact alone should more than suffice to justify the 15 additional 
personnel. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any statistics to supply to the com- 
mittee as to the loss in taxes? 

Mr. FinneGan. Yes. I think those have been presented, and they 
have been in the daily press, and of course, with a person as thorougly 
familiar with the labor movement as yourself, 1 day’s stoppage in the 
longshore, as I recall the New York Times had the figure at, I think 
it was $20 million a day, and translated into taxes, against our total 
budget of around $4 million, makes it look very insignficant. As 
against the 15 people additional requested, and as against the $187,000 
that will be necessary to put on the additional personnel, I think 
the comparable proportions would be pretty terrible. 


SETTLEMENT OF STEEL STRIKE 


Mr. Focarrty. Well, I suppose that some of the stories I have read 
perhaps were unfair as to your handling of the steel dispute. Many 
people seemed to think you could have done a better job. 7 

That was one of the most prolonged strikes of recent times and | 
know you personally worked a long time, and had several of your 
people working on it for a long time. Then, all at once the Secretary 
of Labor stepped in and settled it almost overnight. 

Mr. Finnecan. Mr. Chairman, so much has been said on that 
subject by so many people that I do not think there is anything 
I could add to the picture, except that I have no apologies to make 
for the work I did and for the men who worked with me. We worked 
night and day on the thing for months and did everything but break 
our backs to get aresult. Finally, the thing was settled in a particular 
setting, and I think the settlement is probably as good a one as could 
be worked out. 

Sure there is criticism. I always expect to get criticism and I'am 
sure I deserve a heck of a lot of it, but all I know is my conscience is 
clear; I did a good job on it, on that case, and also have done a good 
job since I have been in office. I have no apologies to make for my 
administration. 

Mr. Foaarty. Do you not think you should get credit for it? 

Mr. Finnecan. Well, the important thing was to get the thing 
settled and get three quarters of a million people back to work and 
their lives assembled and put together. 

Mr. Focarry. I did not notice in the newspapers that they gave 
you any credit at all. It seemed to happen overnight, and the Secre- 
tary got the credit. 

Now there has been a lot of talk also about the necessity or the 
advisability of labor and management meeting more often and trying 
to understand their mutual problems before the threat of a strike. 

Have you made any suggestions along those lines? Has anything 
concrete been developed? I am just thinking of some of the news- 
paper stories I have been reading and what the President has said on 
this. 
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Mr. Finneaan. Along those lines, Mr. Chairman, during the long- 
shore strike, and again, you may have noticed that we did not seem 
to get too much public recognition for the settlement, there the entire 
Atlantic seaboard and the gulf was tied up and the effect on the 
economy was immediate and sharp. 

That dispute was settled during the period of the injunction and we 
established a position of Maritime Coordinator, where all of the in- 
formation from the various ports from Brownsville, Tex., up to Maine, 
all was funneled into one commissioner in New York, who coordinated 
this information, so that we had an intelligence system which was 
quite effective in putting together all of the little pieces of this mosaic, 
and, finally, with the coordinated information we were able to work 
out a solution—a recommendation, I should say—with the consent of 
both parties, that provided the basis for the settlement. 

Both the International Longshoremen’s Association officers and the 
industry representatives have written to us giving reams of praise, 
but again, you never see it in the newspapers. 

However, our function is to do a job, to prevent and settle disputes, 
and not to make a grandstand play for the papers, that is on the other 
side of the coin. 

Mr. Fogarty. Sometimes it is difficult for us to understand your 
part in these things because about all we know of your part, unless you 
want to tell us about it, is what we read in the papers. 

I would guess the average Member of Congress would say, “Well, 
what happened to the Mediation and Conciliation Service?” 

Mr. FinneGan. I do not think our efforts in the steel situation were 
fruitless or that there was any time wasted. There were a great 
many things that went into making up the final steel settlement 
package, and they had been explored, probed, torn apart and then 
put together again and very carefully considered. A great deal of 
spadework was done over the months. 

Mr. Focarry. And all of that was available to the parties con- 
cerned in the final settlement? 

Mr. FinneGan. Well, the parties had to think the things through, 
because of the probings and soundings that we took during this whole 
period, and some of the final positions of the parties were quite differ- 
ent from their original positions. 

You see, we have this obstacle that we run into; and—— 


PREVENTIVE MEDIATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarty. Well, vou do not have any plan to get labor and 
management together earlier, before the actual contract negotiations, 
as | asked you earlier? 

Mr. Finnecan. No; except what we have done, Mr. Chairman, as 
part of our preventive mediation program. All of the commissioners, 
when they are not actually mediating cases, are establishing liaison 
with management and labor, and setting up informal meetings or 
gaining their confidence, or trying to achieve some stature with them, 
so that when a clash occurs, they go in not as a person who is just 
carrying credentials, but as a person in whom they can have confidence 
and who has standing in the community. 
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_ This same thing we are establishing in the coordinating activities 
in the longshore industry we are doing in the airframe industry and 
the missile industry and we have done it in other fields, also. ~ 

Of course, one of the difficulties under which we labor—and I do 
not know whether it is really a disability—one of the difficulties jg 
that a lot of the information we get in conference with people during 
mediation sessions or talking, must necessarily be of a confidential 
nature, and if you pop it off before a committee, or divulge it to the 
press or radio or television, you hinder the chances of a settlement: 
so you take the criticism and keep your lip buttoned, and keep sawing 
wood; and as long as vour conscience is clear on the thing, and you feel 
that you are not lying down on the job and vour men are not lying 
down and that you are running a tight operation, I think that is al 
one needs to be sure of in order to sleep at night. 

Deputy Director Bob Moore would like to make a statement. 


INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT COSTS OF THE STEEL COMPANIES DUE TO 
STRIKE SETTLEMENT 


Mr. Focarry. In just a moment. 

Following up on the steel strike discussion we have had, the Presi- 
dent refers to this problem in his state of the Union message. 

He says: 

Every American was disturbed by the prolonged dispute in the steel industry 
and the protracted delay in reaching a settlement. p 

We are all relieved that a settlement has at last been achieved in that industry. 
Percentagewise, by this settlement, the increase to the steel companies in em- 
ployment costs is lower than in any prior wage settlement since World War II. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Frnnecan. Mr. Chairman, the figures in that steel dispute are 
like these dancing jets of water that you see at some exhibitions. It all 
depends on how you figure. The union might figure a package, say, 
at¥around, 22 cents, and the industry would compute it on a basis 
where it would come up to 40 or 50 cents. Part of the difference 
arose from the fact that the industry was looking at it in terms of 
total employment costs. 

They would, for example, take into account the effect of a base 
rate increase on incentives. If you are going to raise a man’s base 
rate, then when he is on incentive, he is going to make just that 
much more, and when it comes to his vacation, he will be paid a bit 
more and when it comes to a holiday he is being paid a bit more. 
The increments on the labor grades also have to be spread out. 
That all goes into figuring the costs. 

The result is that what starts out as maybe a 10-cent figure com- 
puted by the unions, just the raw figure, the way that a lot of people 
historically have bargained, could by industry computation turn out 
to be a 20-, 25-, or 30-cent figure. It is just a different philosophy in 
pricing items. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is there any way of figuring the increase in a com- 
pany’s employment costs? 

Mr. Finnecan. Yes and they do it ‘to a fare thee well.” But, in 
aluminum and in can, they used just the raw figures without figuring 
the impact on collateral benefits. They talked in terms of raw 
figures, just as you do in the building trades. 
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Mr. Focarty. I have heard both sides of this particular 4 pes 
and I suppose that argument will go on for a long while. But, i 
your opinion, is this statement that this is the lowest SeCleibent 
agreed to since World War II—correct? Have you any reason to 
disagree? 

Mr. Frnnecan. I have no reason to disagree with that statement, 
you have to look at the premises from which that figure starts. By 
that I mean this: If you are going to increase pension benefits, for 
example, in can, where you have a work force largely made up of 
women and there is a great turnover, they can afford to be, on the 
surface, very generous, but the total cost impact on can would be 
relatively slight, because very often they would not have to pay off 
any be nefits. 

Take the case of Kaiser Steel. That company is fairly new in the 
field and it has a younger work force, and is not bothered with anti- 
quated machinery, and the impact of pension cost on this younger 
work force would not be quickly felt, in some cases not for about V7 
years. As to these same pension benefits if priced out and applied 
to the basic 12, such as United States Steel, Bethlehem, et cetera, 
there the impacts are immediate and heavy. The people stay there 
and are older and there are very few women involved. 

Also the impact of an increase in wages in can and aluminum is not 
as sharp as it is in steel, because steel is about 75 percent incentive. 

[ am trying to illustrate the difficulty in trying to test the validity 
of this pricings of things, because you are compating pears and apples 
very often. 

Mr. Focarry. On the other hand, the union claims they have 
received the best settlement they ever received. 

Mr. FInNeGAN. Well, tradition: ally, as you know, when unions are 
bargaining, they always low grade the company’s offer but once they 
decide to take it and go to the membe ‘rship then it turns out to be a 
swell deal and they tend to upgrade the offer. 

Mr. Focarry. Is it a fair statement to say they received more 
than they expected? 

Mr. Finneaan. I think they worked out a very satisfactory settle- 
ment. I think they are satisfied completely with what they got. 


STEEL PRICES 


Mr. Focarry. The state of the Union message goes on to say: 


It is also gratifying to note that despite the increase in wages and benefits 
several of the major steel producers have announced that there will be no increase 
in steel prices at this time. The national interest demands that in the period of 
industrial peace which has been assured by the new contract, both management 
and labor make every effort possible to increase efficiency and productivity in the 
manufacture of steel, so that price increases can be avoided. 


Are you convinced there will not be any increases in the prices of 
steel? 

Mr. FinneGan. I am not in a position to pass on that, because it 
isa matter beyond my province. I do not know what operating prob- 
lems they are going to run into or what the total cost problems will 
be or the factor of foreign competition and the use of plastics and 
substitutes and that sort of thing. Naturally I am hopeful that they 
will be able to hold the line. 
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OUTSIDE DISCUSSIONS BETWEEN MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 


Mr. Focarry. It goes on to say: 


One of the lessons of this story is that the potential danger to the entire Nation 
of longer and greater strikes must be met. To insure against such possibilities 
we must, of course, depend primarily upon the good commonsense of the re- 
sponsible individuals. 

It is my intention to encourage regular discussions between management and 
labor outside the bargaining table, to consider the interest of the public, as well 
as their mutual interest in the maintenance of industrial peace, price stability 
incentive for continuous investment, and economic growth. Both the Executive 
and the Congress will, I know, be watching developments with keenest interest, 


Now in relation to that statement, have you any comments to make? 

Mr. Finnecan. No. That is a policy consideration. Our job is 
to prevent and to settle disputes and the ultimate panaceas I think 
wil be in the hands of the Congress and the executive branch, but we 
are, to the extent I have indicated, in the midst of this plan of coordi- 
nating our activities with labor and management, and placing in- 
creasing emphasis on that. It has worked very successfully in some 
important segments of our industry, and we are continuing to explore 
that possibility. 


STUDY OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN STEEL INDUSTRY 


Mr. Focarty. On Thursday, July 30, 1959, the Department of 
Labor issued this news release: 


SEcRETARY MITCHELL ANNOUNCES PLANS FOR LONG-RANGE Stupy or CouiEc- 
TIVE BARGAINING IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell today announced plans for ‘‘an exhaustive 
study in depth of collective bargaining in the steel industry.” 

The study will be undertaken, he said, to determine the underlying causes which 
make the current steel strike the sixth time since World War II that management 
and labor in the steel industry have failed to reach an agreement without a strike. 

“The American people need to know why the steel industry is continually pla- 
gued by strikes and what action, if any, management and labor in the wat hs 
or Government can or should take to correct the situation,” he said. 

The Secretary said that plans for the study were in progress and that he may 
enlist the aid of universities or other outside experts in preparing it. The study 
may take as long as a year, the Secretary said. 


Now I just assumed that this was something that you people were 
dealing with and doing all the time, year in and year out. 

Mr. FinneGan. That is true. I attended that conference at Camp 
David, as did my Deputy Director, Mr. Moore. It was about a 
2-day session with people drawn from all over the country and they 
have ordered one of our commissioners to play a part in that long- 
range study and based upon research that is to be done within our 
service, and also drawing upon our experience, too, as to why col- 
lective bargaining has worked in other giant industries where it has 
not worked in steel. 

It is not a thing that is susceptible of easy diagnosis, because there 
are a lot of factors and personalities and philosophies mixed up in 
this attempt to determine why collective bargaining has not been 
working in steel. It is a massive industry, and a very ponderous one, 
and bargaining seems to take on the coloration of the nature of the 
industry. There is not the same flexibility, the freedom of movement 
that you get in many other industries. For example, in the auto- 
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mobile industry, you have real collective bargaining by a collection 
f giants. 

: Mir. Focarty. What plans have been made to enlist the aid of 
universities and other outside experts? 

Mr. FINNEGAN. I understand the Secretary has established contact 
with a number of those people, and that work is in progress. The 
study is progressing. 

Mr. Fogarty. Can this be something then that you will be asked 
to pattern your operations after? 

Mr. Frnneacan. I do not know what form the study will take, Mr. 
Chairman, or what the net outcome will be, or what the net result 
will be, or if there is any way we can be helpful. 


ADVISABILITY OF MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE BECOMING 
PART OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Foaarty. There has been a great deal of discussion as to 
whether or not the Mediation and Conciliation Service ought to be 
in the Department of Labor. I was wondering if you agreed to any- 
thing like this, or if that would result in any improvement. You 
used to be part of the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Finnecan. It has worked very satisfactorily as an independent 
agency, I think. I have always worked in close cooperation with Mr. 
Mitchell, and he has given valuable assistance to us on numerous 
occasions, and [ am sure that will continue to be the case in the future. 
Whether or not it would be better to be under the Department or not, 
I do not think it makes much difference. I am inclined to feel it is 
better off as an independent agency rather than in the Department; 
but if it was just a division of the Department of Labor I do not think 
it would be catastrophic by a long shot. 

Mr. Foaarty. Is there any serious thought of again making your 
agency a part of the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Finnecan. Not that I know of. We are not making any 
move. 

Mr. Focarty. No. I was wondering if others were. 

Mr. FrnneGan. No; none that I know of, because it would have to 
function necessarily as almost an independent arm of the Labor 
Department if it was in there. There are some advantages to not 
having it in there, since in that way it does not take on any political 
coloration being an independent agency. We just go in al ip our 
job and our Service does not get mixed up with politics. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think it would if it was in the Department of 
Labor? 

Mr. FinneGan. Well, if it is under a Cabinet officer, there might 
be—or that would be a danger, certainly. That is probably one of 
the reasons why the Taft-Hartley Act carved it out and set it up as an 
independent agency, to keep the light focused on the economic aspects 
of collective bargaining rather than on political aspects. 


WORKERS INVOLVED IN WORK STOPPAGES—1959 


Mr. Foaartry. On Wednesday, December 30, 1959, there was 
another news release by the Department of Labor. 
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SECRETARY MITCHELL REVIEWS 1959 LABOR-MANAGEMENT DispurEs 


The number of workers involved in work stoppages which began in 1959 was 
one of the lowest in postwar years, despite the steel strike, Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell announced today. 

Now, is that so? 

Mr. FiInnecan. Well, if it is out of the Bureau of Labor St: atisties, 
I presume it is accurate. 

Mr. Focarty. Well, this is the regular Department of Labor news 
release. 

Mr. Finnecan. Yes. All I know is this is the busiest year our 
Service has ever had in its history; as far as these figures go, of course, 
it is pretty hard to use them as a measuring stick. 

Mr. Focarry. This makes me wonder, you see, when it comes time 
for us to justify these appropriations before the full committee and 
before the House, somebody reading this will say, if we agree to your 
increase, they will say ‘““Why should you be increasing this appropria- 
tion when the Secretary of Labor makes this statement that the 
number involved in work stoppages is at a postwar low?” This is 
only a month ago, you will notice. 

Mr. FiInneGan. Well, of course, I do not think you can measure 
the efficiency of a service by the number of strikes that occur or the 
man-hours lost. 

Mr. Focarty. Well, it is difficult for those of us who are not 
working every day in this field to defend an appropriation increase in 
the light of these other statements. 

Mr. Finnecan. Well, our function is primarily to prevent strikes. 

Mr. Focarty. Did you understand what I meant? 

Mr. FinneGcan. Yes, I see what you are getting at. Logically then 
they should try to eliminate the whole Service, and have no mediation, 
if you are going to pursue that line of thinking? 

Mr. Focarty. Well, there are some people that would say that 
should be done, but I believe in this Service, as you know. 

Mr. FrinneGan. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Fogarty. But there are some Members of Congress who per- 
haps would say ‘‘Let’s eliminate it.” I do not know this to be a fact, 
and perhaps should not be making that statement, but I suspect that 
it is true. 

Mr. Finnecan. Of course, the fewer the strikes, that means we are 
doing a better job. 

Now, if we wanted to justify our budget request then by just giving 
it a little nudge, not bother too much about the problems of strikes, 
we could probably reverse those statistics and ask for double the 
budget requested. 

Mr. Focarry. It will be difficult for us who are not working in the 
field all the time to oppose an amendment to cut out the increase, if 
we allowed it, just on the basis of this statement in the release I have 
read, 

It would sound sensible to a lot of people, if the proponent of an 
amendment to cut would say, “If this is so, why should we be increas- 
ing their appropriations?’ 

It would be difficult for us to answer that question. You probably 
could because you are working at it every day and you have the 
answers. You had better give us some of them now. 
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Mr. Finnecan. The Director of mediation activity says these 
figures might be of interest. 

In fiscal 1958 there were 1,415 strikes in which the service partici- 
pated and in fiscal 1959 there were 1,906 strikes. In fiscal 1958 the 
number of people involved in cases was 701,000 and in fiscal 1959 it 
was 1,551,000. 

Those figures have to be read rather carefully. 

Mr. Focarty. Well, what does this press release mean? This was 
only a month ago. 

Mr. Finnecan. He is talking of man-hours lost. 

Mr. Focarty. No; “the number of workers involved in work 
stoppages in 1959 was one of the lowest in postwar years, despite the 
steel strike.”’ 

Mr. FrinnecGan. Well, here is the other side of those figures 

Mr. Focarrty. It says: 

“Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell announced today’’—and 
that is dated December 30, 1959. 

Mr. FinneGan. Well, let me turn that glove inside out. 

Mr. Focarry. I asked Mr. Mitchell the other day about this and 
he reiterated just about what is here. I have forgotten what his 
answer was, exactly, but it is in the record. It was along this line— 
that this is the situation, and a good situation. 

Mr. FInNEGAN. Well, on those figures I would have to sit down and 
take a long, hard look at them, because when you start to prove some- 
thing with figures in the field of labor you can decide where you want 
to go and very often develop figures that will bring you there. But 
from the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service viewpoint, our 
participation in some of these work stoppage situations, we show that 
in fiscal 1958 there were 1,415 strike situations involved; in fiscal 1959 
there were 1,906; and in fiseal 1958 the number of people involved in 
cases where we intervened was 701,000; and in fiseal 1959 it was 
1,551,000. 

[ am talking in terms of our workload and caseload and our activity. 
Regardless of what the overall picture may be, if we are in situations 
involving over double last year’s figures, double the number of people 
involved—that is all I am primarily concerned with. 

Mr. Focarry. If that is so, this is a misleading statement here? 

Mr. Finnecan. No. He is talking about national figures and I am 
just talking about the ones that the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service was involved in. 

Mr. Fogarty. Well, that shouldn’t make a very significant differ- 
ence. 

Mr. FinneGan. Well those, of course, also include intrastate 
situations in which we are not involved at all. That is the total over- 
all picture. We do not normally get involved in intrastate cases. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, did you want to say something, Mr. Moore? 


DISCUSSION BETWEEN LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Moors. Mr. Fogarty, you asked Mr. Finnegan specifically 
about our planning in this management-labor area. 

Mr. Focarry. Yes, to effect some closer, more amicable relation- 
ship. 
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Mr. Moore. We have not had time yet to present to him the staff 
work we have been doing under his direction on this, so his answer 
to that extent, is completely accurate. : 

At his suggestion, several months ago we began discussing among 
ourselves, making plans, that we thought might present us with the 
opportunity to do something more within the area of our particular 
operation, and we now are about ready to present him with some 
suggestions in the areas for his consideration. 

I think basically, sir, our only evaluation on this, based on most 
labor experts we have discussed this with, who are in agreement, is 
that the effectiveness of a labor-management discussion increases as 
you get nearer to the grassroots, where the problems normally arise; 
and the higher up in the hierarchy you go, the more people are inclined 
to follow party lines, with the necessary attitude that they are expected 
to take, and the less realistic approach you get to solving the problem. 

Perhaps Mr. Finnegan did not make it clear to you. We ap- 
proached this in the longshore and again are setting it up in the air- 
frame, on the basis of careful study where we can attempt, through 
our field mediators who are close to these people, to identify the areas 
that cause friction; and then by careful coordination at the national 
level, see if we cannot develop, through our normal mediation staff, 
an effective mediation approach to these problems. 

I do not say that this is a substitute for a top level study, but I do 
believe—and our staff report to Mr. Finnegan in effect is going to 
say—that we believe that carefully exploited, this approach holds 
more hope for realistic effects than simply calling top Jevel meetings 
to discuss things with the end result that people just end up with their 
same problems. 

This report will go to him very promptly. We have discussed it a 
number of times. It has not been developed to a point where we 
thought it was wise to take up his time and try to figure out the various 
alternatives. 

Mr. Focarry. Is this something that, when it is finally suggested, 
this committee could have copies of? 

Mr. Moore. We actually have the draft that was discussed in the 
staff meeting, which includes the results of this meeting, and that will 
be revised and perhaps on his desk for an intermediate operation. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not think we are concerned about that, but just 
the final version. 

Mr. Moore. As I say, I thought you might be interested in our 
feeling of the correct approach to this, because I think before we can 
do any planning we have to try to convince ourselves of: Where do 
you start? Do you start at the top level? Do you start at the bot- 
tom? What is the right approach to get results? 

We are not interested in publicity but we are interested in seeing 
what we can accomplish. He mentioned the Longshore dispute; that 
was the first time there was a water-front settlement before the 
injunction expired. 

He mentioned to you the Kennecott settlement, and again I had 
not had time this morning to tell him about it, because the call came 
here at 1 in the morning, and we had not had time to discuss it. We 
received a call this morning that Mr. Cox, the president of Kennecott, 
was personally making a request that our mediator panel working on 
the Kennecott dispute, meet with his western representative to set up 
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a local plan, based on the intimate knowledge the mediators have on 
the problems disclosed during the strike and bargaining, to develop 
better understanding at the mine level between labor and management 
to avoid what has happened this year, and several other years. 

This is important, because we have worked in copper before—in 
Kennecott before. Through the attempt we are making to coordinate 
these things, labor and management apparently are having increased 
confidence in our ability to not only help them to settle an immediate 
dispute, but help their planning along the line we are discussing. 

Again, I had not had a chance to tell Mr. Finnegan because the call 
came in this morning at 1 o’clock and we both had things happen to us, 
and these things develop rapidly. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, I did not expect to take as much time on this 
as I have this morning. 

Mr. Moore. We are vitally interested in it, I assure you. 

Mr. Focarty. This is something I thought of as we went along, 
but I am glad we discussed it. 

Mr. Moore. One question you asked, Mr. Fogarty, on the man- 
power, as to the way we were going about this long-range planning. 

F rankly, within the total manpower we have available, we cannot 
take pe ople i in to do substantial amounts of work in this area. We are 
just not budgeted. We cannot bring in university professors in 
groups and pay their transportation and per diem as consultants. 
This would mean we might have to cut off a mediator. 

This increase of an average of about three this year, it has resulted 
because our workload being so heavy that we have had to carefully 
cut out everything we could and put everything in mediators where 
it counted. 

We cut out training and everything this year. We deferred our 
regional conferences and cut out internal travel and cut down on com- 
munications and cut out equipment. We have cut to the bone to try 
to pare this down so we could keep more field staff. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. MarsHa.uu. Mr. Finnegan, a number of people have asked me 
this question. Why is the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
so inept and why so much fiddling around being done by the Mediation 
and Conciliation Service in trying to get management and labor to- 
gether? 

Now, I am in no position to answer that question, but I have list- 
ened rather intently this morning to the questioning by the chairman. 


ACTIVITIES DURING PAST YEAR 


Now, what did you do this last year in the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service? 

Mr. Finnecan. Well, in our annual report, I have a page proof on 
my desk, which will be published in about a week or two, our work will 
be reviewed from A to Z, everything we have done in the past year. 

Let me point out this: There was practically no publicity given to 
the Longshore dispute, and yet that could have tied up our whole 
economy in less than a week and a half. We settled that one. 

If we had not settled any other case in the country, that settlement 
alone would have been enough to justify our requested budget and 
this service. I received in the national office—and you talk about in- 
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eptitude—here I have a letter from the president of the Providence 
Gas Co. Itcameinthismorning. This happens to be the chairman’s 
home State and it pays tribute to the services rendered by the com- 
missioners and says that without their assistance they could not have 
possibly solved their recent labor difficulty. 

Now we get hundreds of them. We think we have the most expert 
mediation service of any country, and many of the State services send 
their people to be trained by us. We have letters from hundreds of 
labor and management people acknowledging our assistance in settling 
disputes which were beyond them. 

When they say ‘Why are we so inept?” I might say, ‘Are the 
people themselves qualified to understand and judge, and how much 
sophistication do they have in this field?” 

Our people are career people. Bob Moore has been in the service 
about 17 years. Walter Maggiolo, who is the Director of Mediation 
Activity, has been in the service for about the same period of time, 
and they are both college graduates and lawyers. The vy would have 
to be pretty stupid if they had not learned something over those 17 
years that would be helpful, and I do not think either of them are 
stupid. 

Most of our people have college educations. We have a lot of 
mighty good people that have grade school educations. It varies 
down the line. 

You cannot tell what makes a good mediator. We cannot advertise 
our work. We cannot go out and blow our horn the way the other 
services do because, if we do, then mediation is dead. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. You mentioned this maritime case. What other 
ones have you settled through mediation? 

Mr. Finnecan. There were several thousand of them. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. Excuse me a minute. You have this opportunity, 
when you come before this committee, to let the country know w hat 
is being done, through these hearings. 

Now, I am not the one that is making the charge about you being 
inept, but that is what people have said to me, ‘“‘Why is the Mediation 
Service inept?” 

Now I am asking you to tell us what you did this past year—and 
I am talking about some of the cases of national consequence that you 
have been able to mediate, so can you tell us about a few of them? 

Mr. Finnecan. All right. 

Mr. Maggiolo will take off on that. 

Mr. Maccriouio. Immediately there comes to mind four of them. 

The Atomic Energy installations, Oak Ridge, and Paducah, which 
we mediated this past vear and brought them together. 

The Western Teamster dispute which tied up 11 Western States. 
We interceded and agreement was reached 

The petroleum industry. The unions threatened a nationwide 
strike of all the petroleum industry. Our mediators around Kansas 
City settled the Sinclair Oil case which established the pattern. 

The meatpacking industry, with one exception which is still pending, 
and that is Wilson. The rest of the meatpacking companies were 
brought together and there was an agreement as a result of the 
intercession of our service. 

We have farm equipment, too, International Harvester and several 
of the larger companies, where we were very active. 
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These few come readily to mind. I would be happy, with the 
permission of the Director, to submit to the comiuittee a list of those 
where we did intercede and helped the bargaining. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Mr. Chairman, might I suggest, for purposes of the 
record, that some of those cases be included in the record? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. Insert that in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


LABOoR-MANAGEMENT DispuTES RESOLVED WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF THE 
FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 


During the past year, the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service inter- 
ceded in and actively mediated 7,178 disputes between management and labor. 
These cases involved over 8,450,000 employees. 

As stated both in the annual report of the Service and in our presentation before 
this committee, because of the nature of the issues brought to the bargaining 
table for resolution, negotiations have been prolonged and have necessitated 
increased demands on the mediators’ time. This was reflected by the 29,066 
conferences which were conducted by the Service before resolution of these 
disputes became possible. 

A partial list of some of the cases which were actively mediated by the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service follows: 





Case Number Remarks 
involved 


Over 

Steel dispute -__. So eR eS 1 500,000 | The Service conducted 63 joint and separate con- 
| | ferences. 

Longshore dispute cutidr eke 170,000 | Involved all ports from Searsport, Maine, to Browns- 
| ville, Tex. This case necessitated the Service con- 
ducting over 95 meetings. 

Electric Boat Co. Division of General 9,300 | Construction of nuclear-powered and conventional] 

Dynamics Corp., Groton, Conn, submarines. 19 conferences conducted by the 
mediators. 

Harbor carriers of the port of New York 3,000 | Work stoppage would have tied up all the lighterage 


and sand and gravel companies. business in New York Harbor, Long Island Sound, 
and the Hudson River. 7 meetings. 

30,000 | Involved the publishing of 2 daily papers and distri- 
| bution of all papers in metropolitan area. 20 


New York newspaper publishers 


meetings. 
Remington Rand Division of Sperry | 10,000 | Heavily engaged in office machine equipment and 
Rand Corp., New York, N.Y. | electric computers. Defense involved. 
Fairchild Camera & Instrument Co., | 1,800 | Manufacturers aerial cameras and components vital 
Long Island, N.Y to AF and Defense. 10 meetings. 
Lever Bros. Co., New York, N.Y-.-..--- 5,000 | One of country’s major soap producers and a work 


stoppage could tie up its various plants throughout 
United States. 4 meetings. 


Master Painters Association of Long 1,200 | Integral part of building construction industry. 

Island. Stoppage could seriously affect entire construction 
industry on Long Island. 8 meetings. 

Western Electric Co. (installation org.) | 120,000 | Manufacturer of telephone equipment for Bell Tele- 

national. | phone System and stoppage would have severe im- 


pact on interstate commerce. This company is a 
substantial supplier for many Government instal- 
| lations. 

Walworth Co., national. -- cma 7,000 | Very substantial producer of heavy valves and fittings 
| and a stoppage at 3 plants located in different States 
would have serious effect on interstate commerce. 


Providence Gas Co., Providence, R.I_-.- 500 | Furnishes gas to 350,000 customers, including indus- 
trial plants, Government installations and homes. 
Revere Copper & Brass Co., Inc., New 725 | Supplier to General Electric and General Motors 
Bedford, Mass. where their product is involved in defense and also 
| deal directly with Armed Forces. 10 meetings. 
Associated Shoe Industries of Southeast- | 4,800 | These 12 companies operating throughout this area 
ern Massachusetts, Inc. are major factor of employment. Some defense 
work involved. 
Aerovox Corp., New Bedford, Mass 1,800 | This company’s electric components flow through in- 


terstate commerce and direct defense involved. 





Employers Association of Building | 250 | These companies fabricate most of the structural steel 
Metal Fabricators, Providence, R.I., | | and iron used in Rhode Island and southeastern 
and Fall River, Mass. | Massachusetts. 

Brown Co., Berlin, N.J..- 4,000 | One of the substantial employers in this State and a 


| large paper products manufacturer. 





' The tandem effect of these disputes had a direct impact on many employees in these and allied indus- 
tries. 
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7 meetings. 


21 meetings. 


6 meetings. 
7 meetings. 


Government through 


Company engaged in research and de- 


Products used directly and 


26 meetings. 


8 meetings. 


Case Number Remarks 
involved 

Boston Daily Newspapers Association... 5,000 | 3 major Boston newspapers. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Me- 1,200 | 1 of the largest interstate papermills in New York 
VEINS 20 aE a darienisdie vonkintn ne spk State. 32 meetings. 

Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amster- 3,400 | 1 of the leading carpet manufacturers in area and heay- 
dam, N.Y. ily engaged in interstate commerce. 

General Building Contractors of New 3,000 | These ironworkers affect the construction work in 
York State and Associated Building the entire lower tier of New York State. 30 meet- 
Contractors of Triple Cities. ings. 

Eastern New York Construction Em- 500 | Engaged in mason construction of public and com 

loyers Association, Albany, N.Y. buildings throughout the area. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Utica, 1,800 | This nationally owned company is engaged heavily 
ty in interstate commerce manufacturing pneumatic 

and electric tools. 

New York Rubber Corp., Beacon, N.Y. 300 | Has prime contracts with defense agencies and makes 
rubber boats for Armed Forces. 

New York Telephone Co., New York-| 20,000 | Encompasses the phone service of the entire upstate 

Albany. area of New York. 30 meetings. 

Sylvania Products, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y-...| 10,000 | 1 of the largest producers of electronics and this plant’s 
entire production sold to defense agencies. 32 
meetings. 

ACF Industries, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y_-- 1,500 | Has direct contracts with AF and is also a subcon- 
tractor for other aircraft companies and for west 
coast missile launches. 

American Merchant Marine Institute, 100, 000 | Involves 20 steamship companies operating 258 ships 

New York, N.Y. from Atlantic and gulf ports. 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, Up- 1,700 | Experimental atomic energy establishment and com- 
ton, N.Y. netey financed by U.S. 
AEC. 
Bell Aircraft Corp., Wheatfield, N.Y... 4, 200 o~ 90 percent of production {s for AF and balance 
or Navy. 
velopment as well as production of hardware on 
space vehicles on direct prime contracts with Goy- 
ernment. 

General Electric Co., national........-.--. 250,000 | This company’s products go into interstate commerce 
and affect all industry throughout United States, 
Essential to defense. 52 meetings. 

Marine Towing & Transportation Em- 5,500 | Represents practically all companies in port of New 

ployers Association, New York, N.Y. York engaged in the towing and berthing of ocean- 
going vessels. 10 meetings. 

United Aircraft Corp., Pratt & Whitney 40,000 | Heavily engaged in defense work. 

Division, East Hartford, Conn. 

American Cyanamid Co., Danbury, 3,000 | Large national chemical operation. 
Conn. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co. (subsidiary 2,000 | 3 local plants involved. 
of Kennecott Copper), Waterbury, indirectly in defense. 15 meetings. 
Conn. 

Building Trades Employers Association, 1,500 | Association handles large contracts for construction, 
Springfield, Mass. and direct and indirect defense construction. 

Colts Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 600 | Large and internationally known manufacturer of 
Co., Hartford, Conn. firearms is directly involved in defense effort. 

American Bosch Arma Corp........-....- 1,550 | Directly and indirectly involved in defense effort. 
7 meetings. 

Triangle Publications...........-..-.-.-.- 2,800 | Major Philadelphia newspaper chain. 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Co__-.---- 6,000 | Major public utility. 

Ohio Valley Builders Exchange---------- 5,000 | Heavy construction, Ohio Valley area. 

Reinforced Steel Contractors Association. 1,000 | Heavy construction Philadelphia area. 

Newspaper Publishers Association.....-- 4,800 | Newspapers. 18 meetings. 

Dairy Industry Group-.--..-...--....--.---- 2,100 | Milk and dairy processing and distributing com- 
panies. 18 meetings. 

John Hancock Mutual Insurance Co., 9,000 | Nationwide insurance company. 

national. 

ee | 1, 500 | Industrial turbine manufacturer. 

Radio Corp. of America............----- 12,000 | Electronic products manufacturer. 

I EN sinisst neiie’ ih eaceatnarcete eaeeteil 4,000 | Automobile parts supplier. 

Middle Atlantic States Boilermakers 5,000- | Heavy boiler construction. 

Association. 10, 000 


Davidson Chemical Corp.........------- 1, 200 


Evening Star News Co___......--------- 1, 900 
National Sugar Refining Co_-__--.-...-.-- 1, 200 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania... - 40, 000 
National Electric Products Co__.....---- 1, 850 
Be IIIS OR ion ie werictiaeannonnscnee 2, 200 
Cooper Bessemer Corp...-...--.--------- 1, 800 
Caterpillar Tractor Co-__-- 1,000 
Washington Publishers Association... ..| 3, 800 
PONS G7) a iiccincw ns necusnscees 3, 000 
Sterling Faucet Co. ............--.-.----- 2, 100 
Sun Shipbuilding & Drydock----.-_--.-.- 2, 500 
New York Shipbuilding Corp_-_-_-.--..--- 8, 000 
DOE CG 0s conn ncn cies west 2,7 

American Machine & Metals Co-.------ 1, 300 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co-__- ofa cabs 2, 000 





9 meetings. 
15 meetings. 


Chemical Industry. 

Newspaper industry. 

Sugar refinery. 

Telephone communications. 

Electric equipment products for construction indus- 
try. 

Aircraft. 5 meetings. 

Manufacturing diesel and gas engines. 

Tractors and parts. 21 meetings. 

Newspaper publishers. 5 meetings. 

Meatpackers and processors. 

Plumbing suppliers. 12 meetings. 

21 meet- 


Ships for international trade and defense. 
ings 

Shipbuilders for defense and international commerce. 
5 meetings. 

Floor covering and plastics. 

Industrial gage manufacturer, 

Manufacturing glass containers. 


17 meetings. 
5 meetings. 
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Case Number 
involved 
Socony Mobil Oil Co-...-..-..-.-.-.---- 2, 500 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Go aheual 4, 425 
Campbell Soup Co-- 5.000 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co... 5, 150 
NED CONE, enicdanngnvewnnsanuessine want 5, 000 
Dupont Co---- yandekes)n@nMenle 1,5 
Merck-Sharpe & Dohme. ----..------- 5 2,000 
Ingersoll-Rand Co......-........-....... 1, 000 
US. Potters Association................. 7,000 
y ertol Aircraft Association.............-- 2, 100 
Maryland —- & Drydock Co..-....... 3,5 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator__-..-- 2, 000 
Philadelphia Marine Trade Association - 6, 000 
Patrick Air Force Contractors Associa- 4,000 


tion, Cape Canaveral, Fla. 


Associated General Contractors, Or- 2, 500 
lando, Fla. (works at Cape Canav- 
eral) 


Hayes Aircraft, Birmingh: mn ale _—_ 4,000 

Puerto Rico Telephone Co., San Juan, 1, 400 
P.R. 

Thiokol Chemical, Huntsville, Ala. 3, 088 


Union Carbide Nuclear, Oak Ridge, 13, 670 
Tenn. 


Aro, Inc., Tullahoma, Tenn- 2, 700 

Management Services, Inc., Oak Ridge, 580 
Tenn, 

Marine Salvage, Cape Canaveral, Fla-.- 30 

E. I. DuPont, Aiken, 8.C. 600 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, West Palm 3, 400 
Beach, Fla, _ 

Esso Standard Oil, Baton Rouge, La 6, 700 

Harriett and Henderson Cotton Mills, | 1, 125 
Henderson, N.C. | 

Stromberg Carlson, Patrick Air Force | 50 
Base | 

Oak Ridge Processing Co., Oak Ridge, 75 
Tenn. 

Associated General Contractors, Charles- 500 
ton, 8.C. 

Manufacturers and Repairers Associa- 10, 000 
tion, New Orleans, La. 

Union Carbide Nuclear Co., Paducah, 1, 800 
Ky. 

Johns-Manville, Marrero, La..... 681 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., Pal: atka, 1, 748 
Fla. 

Tennessee Coal & Iron Division of 22, 000 


United States Steel, Fairfield, Ala. 


Container Corp., Brewton, Ala.......... 525 

Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio-.-.- 1, 800 

The Steel Products Engineering Co., di- 875 
vision of Kelsey-Hayes, Inc., Spring- 
field, Ohio 

City Transit Co., Dayton, Ohio....... - 350 

McCall Corp., Dayton, Ohio...........- 3, 700 

Southwestern Portland Cement Co., 550 
Fairborn, Ohio. 

National Lead Co. of Ohio, Fernald, 2, 550 
Ohio. | 

Baldwin Piano Co., Cincinnati, Ohio__- 1, 500 

Coal operators, eastern Kentucky a 5, 000 

Crosley Division, Aveo Manufacturing | 1,178 
Co 

American Radiator & Standard Sani- 3, 300 
tary Corp., Louisville, Ky. | 

American Synthetic Rubber Corp., 625 
Louisville, Ky. 

Berea Rubber Co., Berea, Ky-....-.-----| 350 








| 


Remarks 





Major oil refiner. 8& meetings. 

Manufacturing paper pulp. 7 meetings. 

Major food processor. 15 meetings. 

Public utility, local and long distance lines. 13 
meetings. 

Electronic products for defense. 9 meetings. 

Industrial chemicals. 9 meetings. 

Major manufacturing of pharmaceuticals, 

Portable electric and pneumatic tools. 

Major pottery association. 5 meetings. 

Military and commercial aircraft. 

Shipbuilding and ship repair. 15 meetings. 

Principal manufacturing of regulators for defense 
missile program, 26 meetings. 

Freight unloading service for” port of Philadelphia. 
7 meetings. 

Missile launching. 28 meetings. In addition to 
mediating these disputes, the mediator has estab- 
lished a joint labor-management committee which 
has set up machinery to eliminate the many work 
stoppages which plagued this installation since its 
inception. 

Missile launching. 36 meetings. 


Aircraft manufacturing. 27 meetings. 

Communications on the island and to and from main- 
land. 9 meetings. 

Chemicalindustry. 27 meetings. 

AEC installation. 13 meetings. 


Wind tunnel research. 5 joint meetings. 
AEC installation. 7 meetings. 


Missile launching. 8 meetings. 
AEC. 5 meetings. 
Aircraft. 


Petroleum industry. 5 meetings. 
Major employment in area. 64 meetings. 


Missile launching. 7 meetings. 

AEC 

8 meetings. 

Shipbuilding and repair. 56 meetings. 
AEC. 


Construction material. 42 meetings. 
Major pulp and paper producer. 29 meetings. 


Basic steel producer. 26 meetings. 


8 meetings. Major manufacturer of industrial and 
domestic containers. 

Major supplier of tires and V-belts to automotive 
industry and ink rolls tothe printing and publish- 
ing industries, 26 meetings. 

Major producer of precision gears and assemblies for 
military aircraft, missiles and satellites. 10 meet- 
ings. 

Only transit company in Dayton. 7 meetings. 

One of the largest publishers in the United States and 
presently publishes 72 weekly and monthly maga- 
zines. 10 meetings, 

Major producer and supplier of cement to construc- 
tion industry and its continued operation is of 
vital importance to Federal and State road building 
program. 11 meetings. 

Vital to defense program. 13 meetings. 


Government contract with Navy. 17 meetings. 

Vital to the economy of the eastern Kentucky coal 
area. 19 meetings. 

Defense program, 15 meetings. 


Largest manufacturer of plumbing supplies in United 
States. 10 meetings. 

Sole supplier of vital propellent material in space 
missile program. 

Manufacturer of oil sealing rings for aircraft and 
missiles. 








Columbus, Southern & Ohio Electric | 


Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Goodyear Atomic Corp., Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 
Columbus Transit Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Glass companies (Libbey-Owens-Ford 
and Pittsburgh Plate Glass (na- 
tional 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Miamisburg, 
Ohio. 
Publishing companies, Columbus, Ohio 
Ranco, Inc., Columbus, Ohio 


Pure Oil Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Celotex Corp., Port Clinton, Ohio. 


Dura Division of Detroit Harvester Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Automotive Tool & Die Manufacturers 


Association, Detroit, Mich 
Wyandotte Chemical Corp 
dotte, Mich 
The R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit, Mich 


W yan- 


Consolidated 
Mich 


Paper Co., Monroe, 


Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, Mich 


Michigan Pattern Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Detroit, Mich 

Addressozraph-Multigraph Co., 
land, Ohio 

Standard Oil Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Cleve- 


Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio 
Union Carbide Metals, Ashtabula, Ohio 


Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 


East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Goull 
States 

Marquette Metal Division, Curtiss 
Wright, Cleveland, Ohio 

Swift & Co. (national) 

International Harvester (national 

A llis-Chalmers (national 

Caterpillar (national 

A. O. Smith 

Corn Products Co 

Montgomery Ward 

Automatic Electric 

Standard Oil 

Cutler-Hammer 

Allen-Bradley Co 

Zenith Radio Corp 

Wisconsin Electric Power Co 

Admiral Corp 7 

Minnesota Mining & ManufacturinggCo 

Argonne National Laboratory 

Sherwin-Williams 

General Millis 

Bridgeport Brass 

LeTourneau-W estinghouse 

Nordberg Manufacturing Co 

Globe-Union, Inc 

Heil Co x 

Harley-Davi ison- 

Patrick Cudahy 

Milwaukee Gas Light 


National Batteries, Inc. (11 
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| Number 


| involved 


2, 000 


9 AOD) 


665 
| 29, 000 


RAS 
3, 000 
820 | 
560 
| 210 
| 
825 
523 
6, 300 
2 000 
1, O88 
1, 689 
4, 500 
6, 200 
700 
2, 500 
1, 880 
1, 000 
1, 300 
1, 200 
5, 100 
3, 600 
1, 500 
600 
60, 000 
68, 000 
23, 000 
13, 500 
&. 500 
7, 000 
55, 000 
7, 800 
5, 200 
5, 000 
4, 500 
4, 000 
3, 500 
3, 300 
3, 200 
3, 000 
2, 500 
1, 000 
1, 000 
1, 000 
2.040 
2, 109 
1, 200 
1, 100 
2, 000 
1, 600 


Remark: 


Public utility. Supplies power to industrial area and 
North American Aircraft. 26 meetings 
AEC. 5 meetings 


Public utility, transportation. 9 meetings. 
Large percentage of national plate glass production 
Affected defense : 


AEC, 26 meetings 
chemicals. 

Publishing industry. 35 meetings 

Producer of parts for aircraft, autos, and refrigerators. 
8 meetings 

Contract established pattern in undustry. 6 meet- 
ings, 

Company is part of a national corporation, and nego- 
tiations involved setting pattern for cement in- 
dustry. 8 meetings 

Supplies parts for Ford, Chrysler, 
tors. 5 meetings. 

Public utility Furnishes gas to entire Toledo area. 

Highly essential to automotive industry. 13 meet- 
ings. 

Major chemical and cement producer; prime supplier 
of certain materials for defense effort 8 meetings, 

One of area’s largest structural steel and steel plate 
fabricator. 5 meetings 

Michigan's largest paper products manufacturer; 
important to automobile industry and community 
32 meetings : 

One of Nation's leading drug makers, including polio 
vaccine. 14 meetings 

Supplier of aircraft, rocket, and missile parts; also 
automotive tools and machinery. 29 meetings 

Patterns for automotive industry. 9 m etings. 


Major producer of industria} 


ind General Mo- 


One of world’s largest manufacturers of business 
machines; military uses product 18 meetings 
Strike would have curtailed production in many 
essential industries in Cleveland, Akron, and 

Youngstown, Ohio 

Approximately 95 percent of production for AF, 25 
meetings 

Produces equipment for many essential industries. 
9 meetings 

Produces alloy and carbide for many essential indus- 
tries. 25 meetings 

Publie utility. Supplies power to 11 cities in Ohio. 
6 meetings 

Supplies gas for homes and industry in northeast 
Ohio. 11 meetings 

Supplies batteries for Ford and Chrysler; also for 
many wholesale companies. 14 meetings 

Aircraft parts. 6 meetings 


Major meatpacker and processor, 16 meetings 
Major farm implement anufacturer. 42 meetings 
Major farm implement manufacturer. 19 meetings 
Major farm implement manufacturer. 36 meetings. 
Has defense contracts 

National manufacturer of food products 

22 meetings, 

7 meetings 

Petroleum industry. 8 meetings 

12 meetings. Manufacturing electrical equipment 
Manufacturing electrical equipment 

Radio and electronics manufacturing 

Public utility 





5 meetings. 

AEC, 

24 meetings. Manufacturing paints and chemicals 
Food processor. 19 meetings 

5 meetings. Nonferrous fabricator. 

5 meetings. 


17 meetings, 
6 meetings 


Meat pi ocessing 
Public utility. 38 meetings 





Fat 
Wil 
Gel 
Elg 
Mi 
Hai 
Tw 
Te! 
Na 
Ha 
Mi 
Int 
Sin 
Un 
En 
Lo 


ey 
Ce 


Gt 


| 
| 
| 
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Number 
involved 


1, 800 
500 
500 
900 


Fansteel Metallurgical Corp 
Wilson Meatpacking Co. (national) 5, 
General Telephone 2 
Elgin National Watch Co-. 1 
Minn-Ontario Paper Co 2’ 000 
Hamm’s Brewing Co 2 1’ 300 
[wii City Rapid Transit : : 1, 600 
| 4, 
1, 
3, 
l, 


Tem Division of Sperry-Rand 000 
National Presto Industries 000 
Harnischefeger _ ite 600 


Miles Laboratories po 
International Shoe Co- 38° 00 
Sinclair Refining Co--- | 15.000 
Union Electric Co / po 


Wagner Electric Co 
Emerson Electric Co. 
Lone Star Gas Co 














Dow Chemical Co 5, 000 
Cessna Aircraft Co | 3, 650 | 
Gulf States Utilities Co 2, 600 
Laclede Gas Co 2, 600 
Pan-American Petroleum Co 2, 400 | 
Mason-Hanger (Silas Mason Co.) | 2, 200 
Barge line companies (inl ind water- 2, 050 
ways 
St. Louis newspaper companies | 2,000 | 
lowa Power & Light Co 2,000 | 
United Telephone Co 2.000 | 
Monsanto Chemical Co 2, 000 
American Oil Co 2, 200 | 
Dallas Power & Light Co 1, 725 | 
Clinton Machine Co | 1, 650 | 
National Lead Co | 1, 600 | 
Thiokol Chemical Corp 1, 400 | 
4. 0. Smith Corp 1, 400 | 
Bendix Aviation Corp 1, 500 | 
lowa Public Service Co 1, 400 
Butler Manufacturing Co 2, 400 | 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 2, 400 | 
American Bus Lines, Inc. (nationwide)_| 1, 300 | 
K.C. Public Service Co 1. 200 | 
Universal Match Corp | 1, L00 | 
Houston Transit Co 1,000 | 
American Steel Foundries wan 1, 000 
uaker Oats Co 1, 000 | 
Winther Corp. (Zenith Corp.) 1, 000 | 
Lincoln Engineering Co. (MeNeil Co.) 80 
Goodrich Gulf Chemicals Co 700 | 
Globe-Democrat Publisaing Co 700 | 
Dresser Operations, Inc 700 | 
Allis-Chalmers Co 700 | 
Texas-U Chemical Co 700 
Jackes Evans Manufacturing Co | 700 | 
Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Co 700 | 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc 1, 400 | 
Associated General Contractors 8, 000 
10, 000 | 
Southern Illinois Contractors Associa- 30, 000 | 
tion | 
Mechanical Contractors Association 6,000 | 
Des Moines construction industry 4, 500 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 1, 350 
Kennecott Copper Co 67, 603 
Magna Copper Corp 10, 000 
San Manuel Copper Corp | 2, 600 
Anaconda Copper Co | 9, 000 
Poillips Petroleum Co | 1, 838 | 
Wasiington Metal Trades, Inc 6, 500 
Sandia Corp | 7,900 | 
lrucking industry, (11 Western States) 48, 000 | 
Phillips Petroleum Co 1,700 | 
California Trucking Association 3, 800 | 
ACF Industries 2,121 | 
Gladding McBean Co 1, 900 | 
Hunt Foods Industries, Ine 4, 300 
Pacific coast shipyards (3 companies) 7, 500 
Rheem Manufacturing Co 345 | 
U.S. Pipe & Foundry 135 | 
Sacramento Automotive Association 800 | 


5171460 28 


temarks 


Steel fabricator. 

Major meatpacking. 

Public utility. 

7 meetings. 

Paper and pulp manufacturing. 

Interstate brewery. 

Public utility. 32 meetings. 

Defense contracts. 

Defense contracts. 

8 meetings. 

Defense contracts. 

Shoe manufacturer. 

28 meetings. Petroleum products. 

Public utility. 21 meetings. 

Manufacturer of heavy equipment. 

Manufacturer of missile and rockets. 

Public utility. 

Chemical manufacturer. 7 meetings. 

Jet trainer manufacturer for Government. 
ings. 

Public utility. 

Public utility. 16 meetings. 

10 meetings. Petroleum products. 

Government ordnance plant. 12 meetings, 

39 Meetings. 


52 meetings. 
7 meetings. 


9 meetings. 


15 meet- 


5 meetings. 


Publishers, 

Public utility. 19 meetings. 
Public utility. 6 meetings. 
Chemical industry. 7 meetings. 
Petroleum industry. 52 meetings. 
Public utility. 

Gasoline engines, 

Titanium, 

Rocket and missile. 12 meetings. 
Automobile frames. 5 meetings. 
Aircraft and missile. 

Public utility. 

Steel fuel tanks. 

AEC. 6 meetings. 

Public utility—transit. 31 meetings. 
Public utility. 12 meetings. 
Armament. 5 meetings. 
Public utility—transit. 
Steel fabricator. 

5 meetings. Food processing. 

9 meetings. Electronic manufacturing. 
Auto equipment 

5 meetings. Industrial chemicals, 
Newspaper publishing. 28 meetings. 
Oil drilling equipment. 7 meetings. 
Farm equipment. 17 meetings. 

18 meetings. 

Gun clips manufacturer. 

Rubber products manufacturing. 

Oil industry equipment. 
Construction, 14 meetings. 


13 meetings. 


Construction. 6 meetings. 

Construction. 9 meetings. 

Construction. 21 meetings. 

Petroleum industry. 29 meetings, negotiations con- 
tinuing 

Nonferrous industry. 

Nonferrous industry. 

Nonferrous industry. 

Nonferrous industry. 

Petroleum industry. 

31 meetings. 

AEC installations. 40 meetings. 

Entire western trucking industry. 

AEC. 5 meetings. 

19 meetings. Interstate transportation. 

AEC installation. 68 meetings. 

18 meetings. 

5 meetings. Food packing and processing. 

Shipbuilding and repair. 

S meetings. 

19 meetings. 


163 meetings. 
2 meetings. 


20 meetings. 
7 meetings. 


28 meetings. 


Steel fabricator. 
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Case Number Remarks 
involved 
imc . - ee 
Motorcar dealers and garages (39 com- 10, 000 
panies). 
Fresno motorcar dealers ---_.........-..-. 500 
Frozen foods companies, northern Cali- 7,000 | Food processing. 
fornia. (35 companies.) 
Kaiser Aircraft & Electronics__.........- 225 | Electronic and aircraft equipment. 
Friden Marchant Calculators __---_......- 2,700 | 5 meetings. Manufacturing business machines, 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph---_..__-- 34,000 | 18 meetings. Public utility. 
oe companies (7 companies) 14, 500 | 33 meetings. Vital to island economy. 
awaii. 
ee rE IG i 8 wate wramesenminaiaiia 15,000 | Food processing. 9 meetings. 
California Hawaiian Sugar Refining Co-- 1,800 | Vital to the economy of the Hawaiian Islands. 17 
meetings. 
Alaska Associated General Contractors _- 7,000 | Involved major construction in Alaska and defense 
installations. 17 meetings. 





SECRETARY OF LABOR’S FEELINGS REGARDING SERVICE’S ACTIVITIES 


Mr. MarsHauu. One other thing I would like to ask you is this: 
Has the Secretary of Labor issued any press release during the past 
year commending you and your department for the assistance that 
you have given to labor and management in settling these disputes? 

Mr. FrnneGan. I am sure he has. They do not come to mind at 
the moment. I can check that and let you know. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Will you check that in your files and, if he has 
issued a press release, put those in the record? 

Mr. FinneGan. Surely. 

(The information supplied follows: ) 

The Secretary of Labor has not issued any formal press releases during the 
past year commending the Service for the assistance given to labor and manage- 
ment in settling disputes. On more than one occasion, however, he has expressed 
to me his conviction and satisfaction that the Service is discharging effectively its 
statutory responsibility of rendering mediation assistance to parties engaged in 
labor disputes. The Secretary is willing to submit such a statement for the record 
if the subcommittee considers the matter of sufficient importance. 


Mr. Finnecan. I know that the Secretary has received a great 
number of letters. 

Mr. MarsHatu_. That may be. He may have received a lot of 
letters, but what I am interested in knowing is whether he had pub- 
licly made any announcement to the press in commendation of the 
services, or the work, you have done? 

Mr. Finnecan. I will check that and let you know. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Cederberg. 


COMMENDATION OF SERVICE’S ACTIVITIES 


Mr. CeperserG. Mr. Finnegan, I just want to say that I think 
your record in this Service is an outstanding record, and I hope that 
we never reach the position where an agency such as the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service is going to be a publicity-seeking 
agency. 

By the very nature of your work you have to stay in the background, 
and I think it is very important that your work be done judiciously 
and as cautiously and with as little fanfare as possible, because, if not, 
I believe it will have a direct effect on the results that you achieve. 

It seems to me, in your Service, the number of strikes and the 
man-days lost are of little importance in compiling statistics as to the 
need for your Service or the work of your Service. 
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If I understand it correctly, you enter into a case only, or mostly, 


at the direction of both parties involved; is that correct? 


Mr. Finnecan. That is the general rule; yes. In national emer- 
gencies we do not ask, we just move in on our own motion. 

Mr. Cepersura. Now. | think another thing important in your 
agency is one that you mentioned, whereby your mediators who are 
stationed around the country try to do whatever they can to instill 
confidence in both labor and management in their ability to come 
in and mediate a particular problem. 

You are working in an area where, when you go in, you have almost 
three strikes on you before you get there, and therefore I think the 
service you are rendering is a good service, and you have done a very, 
very good job. I might say I have seen many comments about the 
fact you and your men have been up all night working on these 
problems, and [ think it is a tribute to your Service and the people 
that you have working for you for the good job you have done. 

Mr. Finnecan. Thank you very much, Mr. Cederburg. The 
point you make is a very good one, on the question of the limited 
value of figures in telling how good an agency of this sort is or what 
kind of a job it has done. 

Take the longshore situation which reached from Maine all the way 
down to Brownsville, Tex. We had about 16 to 20 mediators at 
various times assigned to that one case, and it extended over a great 
many months, but it comes out in our statistical setup as only one case. 

Up in New York City, where you have a very concentrated in- 
dustrial situation, it is not at all unusual for a mediator to settle 
maybe two or three cases in a single day, ones that were just ready to 
be pushed over; so that the figures are not too important. Some of 
the busiest people in our Service are the lowest insofar as the number of 
cases they settle. They might only have two or three cases a year, 
but those cases were “undertaker cases.”” Rigor mortis had already 
set in by the time they were called in. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES MADE BY PRESENT ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Focartry. Thank you very much. Will you supply also for 
the record any changes that you have initiated, which differed from 
the philosophy of your predecessor, that would in any way help to pre- 
vent strikes, since you have been in the Service? 

Mr. Finnecan. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


In response to your question, Mr. Chairman, let me state that because basic 
mediation principles do not change I have not differed materially from the phi- 
losophy of my predecessors. The changes which I have instituted have been 
administrative in nature to make the Service better capable of responding to 
the immediate needs of both labor and management. 

In determining the organization structure, I have recognized and acknowledged 
the importance of the individual mediator in meeting the needs of both labor 
and management at the local level. I have decentralized responsibility and au- 
thority from the national office to the regional directors, and I established a 
field structure of seven regions to enable a high degree of coordination in contigu- 
ous industrial communities and a more effective utilization of available mediator 
manpower. 

To insure better Service acceptability and better mediator performance, I 
have expanded the number of field offices to 61, each of them well equipped 
with conference facilities, thereby providing a neutral meeting ground which 
might often lead the parties in disputes to an earlier settlement. 
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I established standards of mediator performance and instituted a system of 
operations audit to test overall effectiveness of operations and to point up areas 
in which changes of workload, due to shifting industrial patterns, might call for 
reappraisal of mediator manpower stationed in those areas. 

Recognizing the essentially personal nature of the mediation process, and also 
because of the ever-changing pattern of industrial relations, an aggressive jn- 
service training program was instituted to equip mediators to contribute more 
effectively to the solution of labor-management problems. These training gses- 
sions allow an interchange of experience in fields of communication, conference 
leadership, semantic ; roblems, ete., they stress a sound knowledge of supple- 
mental unemployment benefits programs, incentives, profit sharing, the shortened 
workweek, automation, the effect of legislation on collective bargaining, ete. 
This type of training strengthens our ability to aid in preventive mediation. 

I have been most careful in the selection of new mediators in order to maintain 
and upgrade the performance and acceptability of the Service. Recognized 
selection techniques are utilized, including prior security and suitability investi- 
gation and prior medical examination to insure selection of men of the highest 
ealiber. More ecareful selection of the mediator staff helps, in turn, to reduce 
turnover. 

I have instituted changes in the reporting system of the Service not only to 
insure a complete and accurate record of mediation activity but also more im- 
portantly to insure that the Service has complete information available nationally, 
for utilization by all mediators, on settlement terms in key labor disputes which 
are likely to create an “industry pattern,’’ or which are likely to have important 
tandem effects in related industries. 

As mentioned in my earlier testimony, in the recent maritime dispute the 
Service utilized with considerable success a maritime coordinator to whom all types 
of information were funneled from mediators in the affected ports from Maine 
to Texas, and this coordinated information helped provide a basis for settlement. 
Its success in the maritime dispute is leading to the establishment of a similar 
position in the airframe and missile industries, and possibly also in other key 
industries approaching contract negotiations. 1 

These are some of the more important administrative changes which have 
materialized since I assumed office in February 1955. 





THURSDAY, JANUARY 28, 1960, 
INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE POTOMAC RIVER 
BASIN 


WITNESSES 
DAVID AULD, CHAIRMAN 
JOHN DE WITT, ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





| 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: Contribution to the Commission (ob- | | 
ject class 11)............--- bite peh tte cakek ake $5, 000 $5, 000 $5, 000 


Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) - ---- 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 





Mr. Denton. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Auld, you are a new witness before this committee. 
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Mr. Autp. Yes; I am. This is my first appearance before your 
committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have a statement? 

Mr. AuLp. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Please proceed. 

Mr. Auup. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Tisdale, of course, has previously appeared before you and he 
was taken sick this morning and asked me to come in his place. 

Mr. Denron. I see. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Mr. TISDALE 


Mr. Au.p. The statement that you have and which I think has 
been distributed to the members of the committee is the one he 
intended to give. 

Mr. Denton. We will place it in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


JUSTIFICATION STATEMENT IN Support oF $5,000 APPROPRIATION FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1960 


Annual appropriation granted in 1959-60_____._----- bu.2h. 2 PS $5, 000 
Appropriation requested for 1960—61___......-----.----------------- 5, 000 


BRIEF SUMMARY STATEMENT ON OPERATION OF THE COMMISSION FOR THE PAST 
YEAR 


During the past fiscal year, the staff of the commission has remained the same 
as in the previous year. State contributions, the Federal appropriation and the 
Federal grant, U.S. Public Health Service, under Public Law 660, for water pollu- 
tion control, have enabled the commission to maintain a staff of five persons; a 
director, a conservationist, a writer, and two secretaries. Two consultants were 
employed, Dr. Abel Wolman, of Baltimore, Md., and Gilbert Levin, of Washing- 
ton, D.C. The reports dealt with future activities of the commission and com- 
pact revision, and the development of a water quality network on the Potomac 
Basin. 


Commission decision, June 25, 1959, to amend Potomac compact 

Chairman David V. Auld was given unanimous approval of the commission 
when he presented his 3-year study report containing recommendations for amend- 
ing and broadening the compact on June 25, 1959. He appointed a special 
legislative committee, Chairman John A. K. Donovan, to handle the enactment 
of these proposals for a revised compact (copy attached). The legislatures of 
Virginia and Maryland which meet this winter will consider the amended com- 
pact as drafted by the commission. West Virginia and Pennsylvania will act in 
1961, and the Congress will later give the compact consideration. 

Dedication of $14 million District of Columbia Sewage Treatment Plant 

One outstanding occasion this past year in which the Commission participated, 
was the dedication of the new District of Columbia secondary treatment plant 
which receives sewage from all the Maryland suburban counties and from the 
District of Columbia. Substantial improvement in water quality of the Potomac 
below Washington, D.C., should result from this achievement. 

The Potomac estuary below Washington and the tidewater Potomac was 
considered at the spring meeting. Navigation, recreation, fishing, and industrial 
water supplies are important in the Potomac estuary. Our publication, ‘‘Tide- 
water Potomac”’ deals with this. 


Awareness program expanded 

Since the education aspects of the Commission program are very important, 
much effort has been given to television and radio programs, public meetings, and 
publications. In August, the spot TV programs over NBC from 1 to 3 minutes 
in length, were inaugurated. Assistance was given by our staff in script and 
photography preparation of them. As a result of public interest in the monthly 
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“Our Beautiful Potomac” programs the NBC management has put them on q 
weekly basis starting in January 1960, Saturday nights, 30 minutes, with the 
theme of water resources conservation as well as water pollution control. 

The Potomac River Commission is cooperating with the Regional Sanitary 
Board, a coordinating agency dealing with water supply and waste disposal 
problems in the Washington metropolitan area. Also it is participating in the 
preparation of a master plan for wastes disposal in the metropolitan area for the 
year 2000. 

If the Congress and the States see fit to approve the amended compact as 
requested by the Commission, a sound method of working more effectively for 
water conservation in the Potomac Basin will be at hand and the work of saving 
and utilizing the water and land resources of the Potomac can go forward more 
rapidly. 

Exuurs 8. Tispaue, Executive Director. 
Publications issued: 
a. ‘Water Quality Network.” 
b. “Tidewater Potomac.” 
c. “From Washington to Chesapeake Bay.” 
d. ‘‘North Branch Water Quality.” 
e. ‘Proposals for a Revised Compact.” 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN AULD 


Mr. Autp. My own background is this: I am the newly elected 
chairman of the Interstate Commission. That election occurred in 
September. We are a compact body, as you know, with three com- 
missioners from each of the basin States in the Potomac Conser- 
vancy District, or watershed. Also 3 commissioners representing the 
United States are on this body, making a total of 18. 

The chairmanship is rotated annually, and it seemed to be the 
District’s turn, and I have the honor of being chairman at this time. 

The statement which Mr. Tisdale proposed, I think, is self-explana- 
tory and in view of the size of the item I question how much time the 
committee wishes to put on repetition of that. 

I might point out while the sum is small that the total resources of 
the commission are so modest that to us $5,000 is a lot of money. 

And, quite frankly, any time that the Congress feels free to increase 
that we certainly could use much, much more. 

Mr. Larrp. You have done a very good job with what you have, I 
think. 

Mr. Autp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Tell us a little bit about what you have done in the 
last year. 

Mr. Aub. Yes, indeed. I would be delighted to do that. 

We, of course, carry on a vigorous public relations job—public rela- 
tions is not a term I particularly like—public awareness, shall we say, 
by focusing public attention on conditions of pollution through public 
meetings, through collaboration with TV and radio broadcasters who 
wish information on that, by appearance before public bodies and by 
trying to stimulate interest at all levels, both public and official. 

Mr. Denton. Your work is all just public relations? 

Mr. Autp. Very largely. 

Mr. Denton. You do not have any authority to order people to 
build sewage disposal plants? 

Mr. Autp. No, sir. We have not one shred of power. 

Mr. Denron. I am interested in this because I live on the Ohio 
River. We have had the Ohio River Compact which was very 
effective. 
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Mr. AuLD. Quite. 

Mr. Denton. In some ways it was more necessary for us to have it 
than it was for you. 

Mr. Auxp. Yes. 

We have found a spirit of cooperation within the State agencies 
which do have the legal responsibility for pollution control in each of 
the basin States. This has had a good effect, we think. 

Mr. Denton. You are asking for $5,000 this year, the same as you 
had every year? 

Mr. Autp. Yes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF OTHER STATES 


Mr. Denton. How much do the States put up? 

Mr. Autp. It goes like this, sir. The District of Columbia through 
its sanitary engineering budget puts up $9,000 each year; Maryland, 
$7,500; Pennsylvania, $3,000; Virginia, $4,800; West Virginia, $3,600, 
for a total of $27,900. 

Mr. Denton. Is that any change from the previous year? 

Mr. Auxp. No, sir. I think those levels have been maintained for 
some time. 

CEILING ON CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Denton. Do you expect any change? 

Mr. Auxp. If we succeed in the amendment of the compact which 
is now before several of the States, we would remove what has been a 
ceiling of $30,000 on the contributions from the signatory bodies. The 
United States by the way is not a signatory body but is a member of 
the compact. 

So we are bound to a $30,000 ceiling from the States now. 

Frankly, that was put into effect in 1940 or 1941. The prices have 
gone up. 

So we can do but half the job on that budget now that we could do 
back in the forties. 

Mr. Denton. As I understand it, we have a new sewage disposal 
plant here for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Aub. Yes, sir. 


UNTREATED SEWAGE REACHING THE POTOMAC RIVER 


Mr. Denton. So there is no raw sewage dumped into the Potomac 
River in the vicinity of Washington. 

Mr. Autp. About between 2 and 3 percent of the sewage generated 
in the District of Columbia reaches the river untreated, notwithstand- 
ing the plant. 

Mr. Denton. How do you account for that? 

Mr. Autp. That is because of the operation of the combined system 
of sewers in the District, which we have in about half the city; single 
conduits carry domestic sewage and also surface runoff from storms. 

So when it rains the pipes fill up with rainwater and are not designed 
to carry that except to the nearest water course where they discharge 
the mixture. 

Mr. Denton. How are you getting along with the problem in 
Virginia and Maryland. 
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Mr. Aub. Virginia is doing very, very well. In the metropolitan 
area I think all of the sewage generated there today receives 
degree of treatment. 

Mr. Denton. Were these sewage disposal plants built under this 
Federal law where the Government matches funds? 
Mr. Autp. It is a modest degree of matching. 


Mr. Denton. Yes 


some 


BLUE PLAINS PLANT 


Mr. Autp. The District has received as its part of matching funds 
about $900,000 toward an expenditure of about $12 million in en- 
largement of its sewage treatment plant. 

We, of course, are entitled this year to another $450,000 which I 
am sure will be allotted to us for other pollution abatement work, 

But you asked about Maryland. 

I would like to mention that, because we now in the District treat 
substantially all of the sewage generated in the immediate vicinity of 
Washington in Maryland, at our Blue Plains plant. 

Mr. Denton. The Blue Plains plant is the one down below the 
river. 

Mr. Aub. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Down below the Anacostia? 

Mr. Autp. Yes. 

It is a good plant, and it is designed for some time in the future. 

Incidentally, we have recently completed an agreement with Fairfax 
County in Virginia under which some sewage “generated in Fairfax 
including that at the Central Intelligence Agenc ‘vy headquarters will 
be delivered to the District and treated at Blue Plains. 

Mr. Denton. What did you do with the old sewage disposal plant 
down there? 

Mr. Autp. We simply enlarged it and improved it. It is still there 
and still works. 


TREATMENT OF VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND SEWAGE 


Mr. Denton. Where does Virginia treat their sewage? 

Mr. Autp. Arlington has a treatment plant at Four-Mile Run, this 
side of Alexandria. 

Mr. Denton. I do not live too far from Four-Mile Run. 

Mr. Autp. It is modern. That is a good plant. It does not give 
the same high degree of treatment that other plants do. It 1s a 
primary treatment plant. 

Alexandria has a plant on Hunting Creek. It treats the sewage for 
Alexandria and parts of Fairfax. Then, within the county of F airfax, 
there is one large county plant and several small ones. 

Maryland uses practically nothing except the District now for 
treatment. 

Mr. Denton. I am glad you are making progress. [ still think 
there is a good deal to do. 

Mr. Aub. There is, sir, a great deai to do. 

Mr. Denton. I will not say it is a disgrace, but it is certainly de- 
plorable to have the river in front of the Nation’s Capital in the con- 
dition in which it was a few years ago. 
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Mr. Auup. We are rather proud of our progress, the way it has been 
done, but we agree with you that more needs to be done. 

Mr. Denton. More needs to be done. 

Mr. Autp. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. I say I do not know but with the compulsory com- 
pact as we had on the Ohio River you get results. 

Mr. Auutp. Yes. I think you would be interested in this—— 

Mr. Denton. Of course that was our drinking water, our trans- 
portation, and everything. 

Mr. Autp. I think you would find, sir, that by comparison, with 
let us say, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, that the treatment we provide 
and the way in which we handle our sewage here is really more effec- 
tive than in those cities even though they are under the guns of the 
Ohio compact body. 

Mr. Denton. I think that is true. 

Mr. Autp. Of course, it is a different kind of a river. 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Autp. The Ohio has fast and heavy flows.. It can tolerate a 
lower quality effluent than can 
* Mr. Denton. Mr. Marshall. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COST ON BASIS OF POPULATION 


Mr. Marsuaut. Mr. Auld, in drawing up this compact will that 
mean there will be a more equitable assessment made against these 
various States as contribution to this work? 

Mr. Autp. The proposed compact changes would not set out any 
detail of cost distribution as between the parties. That is on a formu- 
la basis which the Commission can adjust from time to time. 

Generally speaking, it is a function of population. So that your 
more populous areas are going to have, we think, theoretically greater 
interest in the work of the Commission. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Do you feel that when the State of Virginia makes 
a contribution of $4,800 that they are contributing their share? 

Mr. Auxp. I think at present that is a little less than they should 
contribute. 

Mr. Marsnauu. Do you think that $4,800 as far as the State of 
Virginia is concerned is fair as compared to $9,000 for the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. Autp. Based on relative populations, no, sir, I do not. 

The formula was developed some years ago and population has 
changed considerably since then. A Commission committee for re- 
view of the formula was appointed last year. 


COOPERATION BY VIRGINIA 


Mr. Marsnatu. Is it also not a fact that when you were talking 
here with the chairman a moment ago that you were pretty kind to 
the State of Virginia when you talked about their contributions and 
their cooperation and so on? 

Mr. Autp. No. I would not say that, sir. 

[ have had the opportunity of working in the metropolitan area for 
some time, and I have seen a dramatic change in the entire Virginia 
situation in the past 10 years. 
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When the county of Fairfax floats over $20 million of bonds to put 
in sewers and treatment plants Iam impressed. I think that is a good 
serious effort to reduce pollution. And when the sanitation authority 
is created as was done in Alexandria I think that is important. They 
have as fine a plant as anyone around. 

Mr. MarsHAt.u. I am glad to hear you say that because it was not 
very many years ago that the State of Virginia was quite uncooperative 
as far as doing anything about the Potomac River was concerned in 
connection with the other States and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Autp. They were a little slow at first and yet the only order 
issued against a metropolitan community by any enforcement agency 
was an order issued against Alexandria by the State Water Control 
Board of Virginia. So Richmond did take legal action to bring about 
some improvement here. 

Mr. MarsHALL. It was not but a very short time ago that Fairfax 
County was emptying their sewers in an open ditch that flowed into 
the Potomac River that was most embarrassing to the residents along 
that open ditch. 

Mr. Autp. I quite agree. 

Mr. MarsHatu. And as I understand you they have corrected that 
situation or are intending to correct it—which? 

_ Mr. Avtp. I do not know the particular ditch to which you refer, 
sir. 

But Pimmitt Run has given cause for some embarrassment I am 
sure, notwithstanding the fact that it probably receives no untreated 
sewage now. 

However, it does receive effluent from one or more plants and since 
treatment is never 100 percent effective the presence of those effluents 
is obvious in foaming. 

In the face of that the county has undertaken to build a sewer in 
that watershed looking to the abandonment of all of those plants. It 
is going to be an improvement locally and below to the river. 

The problem that everybody has is not engineering but money. 
And you come from a rural situation to an urbanization as has been 
at here almost overnight, and your financing is the place you break 

own. 

The counties have finally gotten enough people to get a large part 
of that financial problem in hand. With that they have taken the 
corrective action. 


EFFECT OF ELIMINATING APPROPRIATION 


Mr. MarsHauty. What would happen as far as this work was 
concerned if the Congress should see fit to cut out this appropriation? 
What would you feel would be the situation then? 

Mr. Avtp. I think we would lose a forum for the one exchange of 
information by engineers and officials and others engaged in pollution 
work having pollution responsibilities. I think we now provide them 
an opportunity to get ideas which they would not get independently 
and there would be no equivalent stimulus that I know of for them 
to do as well as they do now. 

Also, there is nobody in the basin which for example has a compre- 
hensive technical interest in water quality. Only this commission 
has taken the trouble to assemble sampling data, water-quality data, 
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to try to correlate it with experience and plan out additional sampling. 
And only through sampling do you know whether you are doing a 
good job or not so good a job. 

Mr. MarsuHaty. Thank you, Mr. Auld. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Denton. Mr. Laird? 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Auld, when I came on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee 8 years ago this was a real problem. I want to commend the 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin for the fine job 
they have done. I personally believe that you have brought about 
an awareness to the people in the area to the problem of pollution and 
the problems on the Potomac River. 


TOTAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


From your testimony I am led to believe that you will have available 
this year $32,900, including the contribution of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the contributions made by the District government and 
the States involved. 

Now, my understanding is that you received a further contribution 
than that from the Public Health Service which I do not think you 
mentioned here today. 

From the standpoint of the record I believe that the further Federal 
contribution which is made to you should be placed in the record at 
this point. 

Mr. Autp. I will be happy to do that, Mr. Laird. 

The contribution I mentioned before from the States including that 
roposed for the United States, would be $32,900. And grants under 
ublic Law 660 would, if they are the same as in the past, the $24,200, 

making a total availability from new money of $57,100 for the year, 
And there was a $6,000 cash carryover from the preceding year giving 
us a total availability of $63,100. 

Mr. Larrp. I think it is much clearer due to the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government’s contribution to this Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin totals almost half of the total amount of money 
that is being made available for this particular work. 

Mr. Autp. I would like to make a point, if I may, sir, that of course, 
we participate gratefully in that program administered by the Public 
Health Service. And are recipients along with other basin agencies 
throughout the United States. We are not in any way getting prefer- 
ential treatment. 

Mr. Larrp. No. The only preferential treatment that your agency 
receives is this $5,000. 

Mr. Auto. Yes. But the United States of course is a party to the 
compact. 

Mr. Latrp. It is not a signatory though. 

Mr. Auup. No, it isnot. It has three commissioners on the 
commission. 

Mr. Larrp. That is all. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 


Mr. Denron. What is this law 660? When was that passed? 
Mr. Autp. That is the Water Pollution Control Act of, I think, 
1954. 
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Mr. Denton. We just passed an amendment to that bill. The new 
bill as passed by both Houses is going into the conference report. Js 
that the same one? 

Mr. Avuxp. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. What does the new law provide? 

Mr. Autp. The new law would provide something like an increase 
of 30 or 40 percent in the scale of national allotments for construction, 

Mr. Larrp. In the authorization? 

Mr. Autp. Yes. The appropriations are something else. 

Mr. Denton. Is the District of Columbia or the Potomac compact 
treated different than any other States in there? 

Mr. Autp. No, sir. They are treated under a formula set forth in 
the law which the Public Health Service administers. 

Mr. Denton. The same as anybody? 

Mr. Autp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lairp. The only difference is that this is an appropriation item 
that is just added. 

Mr. Autp. Yes. I might say that the Commission has taken ad- 
vantage of the grants to increase its technical staff and has carried 
on more work than it was normally possible for them to do. 

Mr. Denton. I thank you very much. 

Mr. Autp. Thank you, sir, 

Mr. Focartry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Autp. Thank vou, Mr. Fogarty. 


U.S. SOLDIERS’ HOME 


WITNESSES 


GEN. WADE H. HAISLIP, GOVERNOR 

BRIG. GEN. JOHN F. CASSIDY, DEPUTY GOVERNOR 
COL. COLEMAN ROMAIN, QUARTERMASTER 
RAMOND A. GRITTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION 
GRAYSON H. ISBELL, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1959Jactual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Program by activities ° 
1. Medical care.............-. sii Seis a z $2, 295, 187 $2, 390, 256 $2, 444, 605 
2. Domiciliary activities J eee | 1, 206, 247 1, 229, 457 1, 273, 511 
3. Administration and central services _- | 1, 668, 655 1, 741, 287 1, 945, 884 
4. Permanent improvements. --- . | 383, 070 5, 316, 293 231, 000 


Total obligations.____- , 553, 159 


10, 677, 293 


, 895, 000 


Financing 


Unobligated balance brought forward : 532.913 709, 472 980, 179 
Receipts transferred from Soldiers’ Home permanent fund 5, 761, 500 10, 948, 000 5, 664, 000 
abi cain 7 


Unobligated balance carried forward i —709, 472 —980, 179 —749, 179 
Unobligated balance no longer available —31, 782 . nie 


tctntanibtints > ; ian 5, 553, 159 10, 677, 293 5, 895, 000 


Total financing 
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Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 























U.S. SOLDIERS’ HOME 
Total number of permanent positions. ..............-.--------| 994 | 1,015 1,015 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- es ewccadeeot 10 11 11 
Average number of all employees ---.....-...-----------------| 981 1, 005 1, 005 
Number of employees at end of year- ---. ; sasiaaed menial 1, 027 1, 048 1, 048 
Average GS grade and salary - . on dahindieh en sepeae $4, 166 | 3.6 $4, 120 | 3.6 $4, 125 
Average salary of ungraded positions _ : $3, 159 $3, 162 $3, 162 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions_- eave males J $3, 368, 000 $3, 418, 681 $3, 514, 681 
Positions other than permanent erert ee sane 54, 885 59, 083 59, O83 
Other personal services - - .----- werdus c 6 100, 789 116, 536 104, 236 
Total personal services__- <-ssiatn ueanhenteeeninilcicadiahi iad aide 3, 523, 674 3, 594, 300 3, 678, 000 
02. Travel . phason ‘ oi 718 565 565 
03 ‘Transportation of things_..........-.- § biepphe ak bi debaibonn | 1, 723 24, 500 500 
04 Communication services baunchhintind ésaleted 14, 899 15, 000 15, 000 
05 Rents and utility services_.............. SI a deal de 86, 943 88, 560 88, 560 
06 Printing and reproduction_-._........-- a laren 3, 102 3, 650 3, 650 
7 Other contractual services _-.............--- Aekca ow 433, 798 494, 717 699, 447 
08 Supplies and materials-- ieeddseoakee Sih aed kabel 951, 561 1, 028, 496 1, 043, 066 
09 Equipment- Geen 4iphwhwnien ecbeet octet 99, 198 149, 860 78, 046 
10 Lands and structures. __ Fa oi ALES 55, 352 9B 1045) ec ei 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions....__-------.-----_-- 202, 825 209, 909 209, 909 
15 Taxes and assessments_- eitnandeeocabwletcsy deena 1, 222 1, 500 1, 500 
Subtotal idee : 5, 375, 015 5, 897, 221 5, 818, 243 
Deduct quarters, subsistence, ‘and laundry charges..._--- ai 143, 983 154, 243 154, 243 
Total, U.S. Soldiers’ Home. -............-:-- ; 5, 231, 032 | 5, 742, 978 5, 664, 000 
ALLOCATIONS TO RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD CONTROL, 
ARMY—CIVIL | 
| 
Total number of permanent positions..........-..- ais 7 9 8 
Average number of all employees . Sat | 6 | s 8 
Number of employees at end of year aa Sesweel 4 | 8 8 
| = 
Average GS grade and salary ‘ --| 7.4 $6, “135 17.4 $6, 158 | 7.4 $6, 176 
Average Salary of ungraded positions - - ._._- $5, 269 | $5, 295 $5, 322 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions...........-- wees $37, 675 | $55, 100 $53, 800 
Other personal services -_ _- ‘ 661 | 1, 100 1, 000 
Total personal services................-. | 38, 336 56, 200 54, 800 
02 Travel _ ; eat 54 50 50 
06 Printing and reproduction. --.-...........-...--+--.--.-..-- 170 | QGP faced soepecess 
7 Other contractual services ; . eadncnitina tte soe 119, 646 | 165, 965 52, 650 
08 Supplies and materials ig Aas ki atdutee | RUF scene cot iid Std 
09 Equipment. : pails oi aa | Se  Aknwainle~ Shaptatinnseb aie 
10 Lands and structures ae 161, 263 4, 699, 700 120, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...-_-____- altatiiie 2, 236 3, 400 3, 5 
Total, rivers and harbors and flood control, Army—civil 322, 127 | 4, 934, 315 231, 000 
Total obligations. ._............-.---- LD eee 5,553,159 | 10,677,293 | 5, 895, 000 


} 


Mr. Denton. We are very glad to have you with us today, General. 
Do vou have a statement you wish to make at this time? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Hatsuip. Yes. 

On March 3, 1851, organic legislation was enacted establishing a 
home for the relief and support of invalid and disabled soldiers of the 
Army of the United States. In 1947, applicability of laws governing 
the home was extended to include airmen. In 1948, enlisted women 
of the Army and Air Force became eligible for membership. The 
home’s original mission has been continued for 108 years, and today 
the care and security the home offers stands as a substantial career 
incentive for soldiers and airmen. 
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As its Governor, I present at this time for your consideration the 
budget for operation of this historic establishment during the fisea] 
year 1961. I would like to remind you that while the home estimate 
appears in the President’s budget, it is not included in the total thereof. 


PURPOSE OF ESTABLISHMENT 


The home was conceived in 1829 by the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House of Representatives. Its original mission was to 
provide, without cost to the taxpayer, a permanent residence for old, 
disabled, and invalid soldiers. The home, as it has developed, now 
stands as a form of insurance, a symbol of security for the enlisted 
personnel of the Regular Army and Air Force. In fact, it has become 
almost as much a part of the military as the uniform. Since its 
founding in 1851, more than 36,000 men have taken advantage of the 
home facilities. Of common background, these men have enjoyed 
the community of interest found there and have relished freedom from 
the thought that they are objects of charity. As was originally 
intended by the Congress, they feel a real sense of pride in the fact 
that they have contributed to the support of their home. As recently 
as 1940, a report of a subcommittee of the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the Senate contained the following statement: 

Your committee are of the opinion that the whole legislative idea of the National 
Soldiers’ Home was so well and so carefully worked out by our ancestors, spe- 
cifically in the acts of 1851 and 1883, that it is believed that even in the light of 
present-day changes throughout the world it would be difficult indeed to improve 


upon the statutory provisions made for the comfort, care, and protection of the 
members. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The original act provided also for the government of the home; and, 
although there have been minor statutory changes, there has been no 
material revision of the basic provisions contained in the original 
legislation. I report monthly to a Board of Commissioners, estab- 
lished by the basic law, consisting of the Governor of the home and 
six of the permanent staff officers of the Army: the Surgeon General, 
the Chief of Engineers, the Chief of Finance, the Goattamaael 
General, the Judge Advocate General, and the Adjutant General. 
Subject to approval by the Secretary of the Army, this Board has 
the legal power to establish regulations for the general and internal 
direction of the home. 

ADMISSION CRITERIA 


Admission to the home is confined to former warrant officers and 
enlisted personnel of the Regular Army or Air Force, under the 
following conditions: 

(1) Those who have served honestly and faithfully 20 years or more. 

(2) Those with a service-connected disability rendering them 
unable to earn a livelihood, or 

(3) Those with a non-service-connected disability rendering them 
unable to earn a livelihood, who have had some service during any war, 

The membership criteria continue to emphasize as the home’s 
principal interest the professional or career soldier and airman and 
recognize and reward service both in peace and in war. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


On December 31, 1959, the membership of the home was 2,138. 
Not all of these required beds, as some were away on leave, while 
others were being cared for on a reimbursable basis at special hospitals 
serving the home. The number on the rolls on December 31, 1956, 
was 1,831. The increase of 307 since that date has been persistent 
and made necessary the request last year for funds to construct one- 
half of a new domiciliary building for the housing of 512 men and to 
expand the hospital to accomodate 70 additional patients. Progress 
is being made toward the expected opening of the new domiciliar 
building in July 1962. When this building becomes available, it will 
provide for the further increase in the member load for several years 
thereafter. 

In view of this, no further construction funds are being requested 
in the fiscal year 1961 budget. A recently established method of 
handling members on sick call as outpatients has temporarily deferred 
the need for the planned hospital expansion. Funds which have 
already been made available for this purpose have been placed in 
reserve until such time as the present hospital capacity appears 
insufficient. 

The financial effect of the increasing membership will be outlined 
in connection with my justification of the budget. 


FINANCING 


The act of 1851 provided that the home would be financed from a 
trust fund, and not from the general revenues of the Treasury. The 
Congress appropriates annually from this fund for the support of the 
home. The income to this fund, established by law, is derived from 
the following principal sources: 

(1) A monthly contribution of 10 cents made by each enlisted 
member of the Regular Army and Air Force, 

(2) Fines and forfeitures imposed upon the soldiers and airmen of 
the regular forces by sentence of court-martial, and 

(3) Interest of 3 percent per annum on the fund balance in the 
U.S. Treasury. 

The latest verified permanent fund balance was $83,523,514 as of 
December 31, 1959. This reserve gives assurance that for many 
years to come the home will be able to care for a greatly increased 
membership because of the constantly increasing pool of eligibles. 

On June 30, 1959, there were approximately 80,000 persons who 
may be entitled to membership in the home. Within the next few 
years this figure will rise sharply and thereafter continue at a level 
much higher than any reached in the past. 

Of the large group of warrant officers and enlisted personnel who 
entered the Regular Army during the World War II years, all who 
remained to make it a career in either the Army or Air Force will 
begin to complete 20 years of service thus qualifying them for admis- 
sion to the home. In the greatly expanded military establishment 
which has been maintained since the early years of World War II, the 
number of career warrant officers and enlisted personnel of both serv- 
ices is substantially larger than it has been at any other period in our 
history. All of them upon completion of 20 years of active service, 
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as well as all others who may acquire qualifying service-connected 
disabilities, will likewise be eligible for admission. And with the 
increased emphasis in recent years by both the Departments of the 
Army and the Air Force on the terminal benefits of career service, it js 
only to be expected that, during the next decade unprecedented 
numbers from the greatly enlarge d pool of eligibles may be stimulated 
to seek admission to the home. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


The U.S. Soldiers’ Home, in accordance with law, submits annually 
to the Congress, a comprehensive report of its activities. Embodied 
in this annual report is the current report of the Inspector General of 
the Army, who-also by law, is required to make an annual inspection 
of the home and to report the results to the Congress. It is believed 
pertinent to quote here the following extract from his most recent 
report, dated December 12, 1959: 


Il. SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS 


4. Worthy of special mention is the frequent inspection of facilities and personal 
interviews with each member, by the Governor and his principal staff assistants, 
which assures the maintenance of an exceptionally high standard of service to the 
home members. 

5. The responsibilities of the Secretary, Board of Commissioners, and the 
Secretary-treasurer were administered in a commendable manner. The records 
and accounts of the home were current and satisfactorily maintained. Fiscal 
accounts were kept in an excellent manner * * *, 

6. Services rendered members of the home to provide assistance in safeguarding 
moneys, purchasing bonds or securities, banking facilities, and legal assistance in 
drawing wills were noteworthy. In addition, special note was made of the aggres- 
sive followup action taken on each individual case with a determination to resolve 
members’ problems, particularly those regarding lost relatives or friends. 

8. It was evident that continuing progress has been made since the last inspec- 
tion in new construction and the maintenance and renovation of members living 
quarters and the hospital building. The appearance and police of the domiciliary 
buildings were considered excellent. Some members were occupying substandard 
or undesirable rooms. The housing condition should be somewhat alleviated 
when the planned domiciliary building is completed in July 1962. 

10. Liscussion with members at random indicated a high degree of satisfaction 
with the services provided them and all expressed praise for the home and the 
staff. Of special significance were the Governor’s policies designed to insure that 
the atmosphere in which members live is as agreeable as possible with the mini- 
mum of institutional restrictions and regulations. Each member was considered 
and treated as an individual. 

12. Management, supervision, and operation of the general mess were con- 
sidered to be highly efficient and effective. Special note was made that no un- 
favorable comments were made during this inspection regarding the service 
provided by or the quality and quantity of food served in the mess. 

16, It was evident that medical and dental standards established for the care 
and treatment provided to patients were in conformity with the highest recognized 
procedures. 

17. The occupational and physical therapy programs which stimulated, de- 
veloped, and maintained the mental and physical well-being of the USSH Hospital 
patients through voluntary participation were worthy of note. 


The Permanent Appropriations Repeal Act of 1934 prescribed that 
the home would use the same procedure in obtaining funds for opera- 
tion as any other Government agency. Therefore, the home budget 
follows the same route as theirs, but appropriations for the operation 
of the home are made from its own trust fund. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FISCAL YEAR 1961 REQUEST FOR FUNDS 


The fiscal year 1961 budget now before you, shows obligations for 
fiscal year 1959 (actual); fiscal year 1960 (estimated) ; and fiscal year 
1961 (estimated) which include those obligations from prior year 
appropriations for Sapte) outlay. These carryover obligations have 
been excluded from the comparison of funds requested for fiscal year 
1961 with the amount available for the current year. As explained 
earlier in my statement on membership, no new obligational authority 
for capital outlay is requested in fiscal year 1961. When compared 
with fiscal year 1960, this accounts for an initial decrease of $5,587,000. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The $5,664,000 requested for operation and niaintenance in fiscal 
year 1961 is $207,000 greater than the amount available for the cur- 
rent year because of the following additions and reductions: 

(a) The nonrecurring maintenance program has been increased to 
include complete rehabilitation of the heating and plumbing systems 
in three buildings; the replacement of a heating and condensate return 
line; and the retubing of one boiler in the heating plant. Offsetting 
sums include a decrease due to completion of tiling of certain floors 
and walls at the hospital; and no funds are requested for installation 
of network protectors, a job scheduled for completion this year; and 
finally, miscellaneous items of nonrecurring maintenance are less than 
those in 1960 (+ $137,529). 

(6) In accordance with recent legislation the home will begin con- 
tributing to a fund for employee health benefits, effective July 10, 
1960 (+-$46,660). 

(c) Provision for continuation of the increase in membership, 
including additional rations and other supplies (+$22,389). 

(d) The recurring maintenance program has been increased to 
include complete rehabilitation of roofs on several buildings; the 
purchase of new trees; and contractual care of existing trees and 
shrubs (+$20,541). 

(e) 1960 was a leap year in which rations and salaries were provided 
for the extra day. This is not necessary for fiscal year 1961 
(—$13,970). 

(f) As a result of minor changes in handling and purchasing pro- 
cedures, rations have been reduced 1 cent (—$6,149). 

The fiscal year 1961 request, as all past budgets, is based on ex- 
perience factors, applied to changes in membership, plus certain 
maintenance programs. 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity of appearing here and at 
the same time wish to convey to you the gratitude of the members, 
officers, and employees for the interest and understanding the Congress 
has always evidenced in the U.S. Soldiers’ Home. 

Mr. Denton. Thank you very much. 


REMOVAL OF RATION SURCHARGE 


{ven though the membership is going up the budget allows for no 
net increase in your net personnel. I also notice that the budget will 
51714—60-——29 
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make it necessary to cut back slightly on the food allowance for each 
member, is that not so? 

General Harstrp. No, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Why not? 

General Hatsurp. I will tell you why, sir. After long study of our 
working agreement with the Army, and we buy most of our supplies 
from the Army, we have been relieved of a surcharge which is no 
longer required by law, and which amounted to about 1 cent on a 
ration. As we are getting by this year for 98 cents including the 
above-mentioned surcharge, 1 arbitrarily have taken 1 cent off the 
ration. In other words, the ration last year included about a penny 
of surcharge, which we do not have to pay now. 

Mr. Denton. What was that? 

General Hatsuip. Well, on the things we bought from the Army 
they put on a surcharge. 

Mr. Denton. They have taken that off? 

General Hatstrp. They have taken it off. It amounted to about 
1 cent a ration. 

Mr. Denton. That was a 1-cent difference. 

It was $1.02 last year and $1.01 this year and that was because of 
the surcharge? 

General Hatstrp. That is because the surcharge was removed and 
in all honesty as it was a true savings, I took it off the hospital ration 
as you have just mentioned, and I also reduced the domicilary ration 
from 98 to 97 cents. 

Mr. Denton. What about the personnel not going up as the 
membership goes up? 

General Hatsutip. Well, we make every possible effort to hold down 
the personnel. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND PATIENT LOAD 


Mr. Denron. Of course, they are not getting the same service as 
they were getting before are they, if you have the same personnel for 
an increased membership? 

General Hatsurp. Yes, sir; they are. 

There are certain things, for instance, we have cut down the number 
of patients in the hospital. Every year before we were adding em- 
ployees in the hospital, but with the change in the method of handling 
sick call where we reduced the actual number of men who come into 
the hospital as patients, we find we do not have to increase the em- 
ployees there and that is a strong economy. We have to hold the 
the wards open but we do not need more employees. As a matter of 
fact, we have a survey of some particular phase of the home made 
every year by some outside experts and almost invariably they 
recommend that we take on more employees but we feel that we have 
an adequate number for the present. 

Mr. Denron. Is there any other way in which this budget will make 
you reduce your services? 

General Haisirp. Not at all. 


BUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Denton. Are you satisfied with the status of your building 
program? 
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General Hatsurp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. You know there was a temporary building out there 
that you were reconditioning. Are you still using it? 

General Hatsurp. We are and will continue to use it until the new 
building is completed. 

Mr. Denton. What was the name of it? 

General Hatstip. The Sheridan. It is an oldtimer that has been 
there since the 1870’s 

Mr. Denton. I went out to look at it last year. I had a hard time 
getting in. I used to get in the front but that gate was closed and I 
had to drive away around the side in order to get in. 

General Harsuiie. That is right. We lost that acreage to the 
Washington Hospital Center and the Veterans’ Administration. I 
am sorry I did not know you were coming. I would have been 
delighted to show you around. 


FACILITIES FOR WAC’S 


Mr. Denton. I was just thinking that someday you are going to 
have a problem about the WAC’s. 

General Hatsitip. We have a WAC now. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have a dormitory for women? 

General Harsurp. No, sir. In the old Anderson cottage, which is 
right across from the Sheridan Building, we have one corner that we 
shut off and made into a nice little apartment and that is where she 
lives. We have a living room for her, a bedroom, which will take 
two beds, and then we have an opening into another room which 
eventually could take four more beds; so we are able now to take 
care of six WAC’s very comfortably if we should have them. 

Mr. Denton. Thank you very much, General. You always make 
a very complete and full statement. You anticipate every question 
that I am going to ask you. 

General Hatsure. Thank you very much. 

We always enjoy coming before your committee because you are 
interested in the home and we think it is a fine place. 


NEW VETERANS’ HOSPITAL 


Mr. Marsuatu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to join with you in 
commending the general for his fine statement. 

Have all the problems in connection with the land condemnation 
and acquisition by your people been taken care of or do you still 
have some problems out there? 

General Haistip. There is just one item that still remains and that 
is an item of 2414 acres which is east of the new W ashington Hospital 
Center that was intended originally to be a Veterans’ Administration 
building to accommodiate the office from downtown out there. 
That tract is to be used by the Veterans’ Administration, but I do 
not know for what purpose. But they are interested now in getting 
money for the hospital. The Veterans’ Hospital is to go right beside 
it and they have informed us that they will not pay us for that 243§ 
acres until they get the other hospital started. It is in the budget, 
to build that hospital out there on the tract that has been set aside 
for it and which has been paid for by the Veterans’ Administration, 
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ote we think not at the proper price, but that is water over the 
am. 

Mr. Denton. They are going to build a new hospital? 

General Harsuip. Yes, and it has been authorized in the President’s 
budget, I think a big one too, 750 beds, something like that, and the 
money is in the budget, I am sure. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Do you feel the loss of this property is going to 
hurt the Soldiers’ Home? 

General Hatsuip. No, we are down to an area now that I think 
we can defend completely against any further attacks, so to speak. 


SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Mr. Marsuauu. General, I wonder if you could furnish for the 
record a list of the surplus agricultural commodities that you used 
during 1958 and 1959? 

General Haisurp. Yes, sir. We have it right here with us. 

We also have the money value and the quantities. 

(The information follows :) 


Quantity and value of surplus commodities received 














Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960! 
Commodity ae ; 

Pounds Value Pounds Value Pounds Value 
a Lise’ Se dictek sigan ceils 21,536 | $13,100 26, 344 | $16, 070 | 8, 096 $4, 939 
Beef and gravy (30-ounce cans) -_...-.--.-- 79 85 Meee cosa dedd deans lideseoddaitonssatil 
EES i eT See eer ae 5, 050 | OO ho -nlice scat 
SE gtk oso ta eh ote naneedee 9, 891 3, 786 3, 600 | EAGER ladcusa stttdidechaaae 
EN ee a oh as win hdouteh bal bebe saleeael khanna inte bah dubaate 504 564 
Flour, all purpose...--.------------------- 46, 500 2, 790 7,150 | 3,429 | 20,000 1, 200 
mee, nn EN ne  ddcoae 59, 7 3, 582 83, 800 5, 028 49, 950 2, 907 
a iN Si olassicnsilienind ematical Ss weemenenetinendGiies 30 4 
Es PEE corked cae Repeated 2, 250 450 4, 320 778 5, 400 72 
Se a ee ee ies Leech 2, 700 309 5, 000 DOO lickcuucengts eneunbe 
IN ae i scammcantda cpamala tana iene | 94,908 L.wcx.i | 27,380 |......... 10, 67 











1 Through Dec. 31, 1959. 


Mr. MarsHati. You must have anticipated my question on that. 
General Harsuip. Yes, sir, we did. 
Mr. Denton. Mr. Cederberg? 


SETTLEMENT FOR PROPERTY SOLD 


Mr. CeperBerc. General, I think the administration of the hospital 
has been very, very fine. You have demonstrated this is an institu- 
tion that is really doing a tremendous job for the people it serves. 

Have you received all of your money for the property that has been 
sold which the home formerly owned? 

General Hatsuip. Not the 2434 acres. 

Mr. CepersBerGc. That is the only part and you have just men- 
tioned that, but the other has been settled? 

General Haistip. Everything else has been settled. We gave 50- 
some acres to the District of Columbia for highway purposes, but 
everything is settled now except for the 24} acres and the Veterans’ 
Administration has said that after they get the money for the hospital 
and get that settled they will then go after the money to pay us for 
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that. We turned it over in 1951 but will not get any interest on the 
money that we would have gotten if it had been paid for promptly. 


INCOME AND EXPENSES 


Mr. CeperBErG. Is your current income much in excess of your 
expenditures? 

General Hatsuip. Yes, sir; it is; but we can look ahead now and see 
a time in the not-too-distant future when the expense line will cross 
the income line. 


ANTICIPATED INCREASE IN FUTURE MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. CrperBere. Is that because of your capital improvements? 

General Hatsuip. Well, it will be because with the enormous pool 
of eligibles that is being built up as a result of World War II and the 
fact we have maintained the highest Volunteer Army that we could 
maintain ever since that time, our base has expanded many, many 
times. Up until World War IT I do not think we ever had a Regular 
Army of over a couple of hundred thousand men but we have retained 
between 500,000 and 600,000 ever since the early part of World War II. 
Then the Air Force came into existence and it is all volunteer, so we 
have a base now of around over a million and a half men in those 
two Regular services who contribute each month to the home and who, 
if they stay in, eventually will join this pool of eligibles. Of course, 
only a tiny percent of them will ever come in, I hope, otherwise, we 
would be swamped. 

Mr. CeperBercG. Thank you. That is all. 


INTEREST ON TRUST FUND 


Mr. Denton. There may be nothing you can do about this, but on 
this trust fund you are drawing 3 percent from the Treasury? 

General Haisurp. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. That is about what all the other trust funds are get- 
ting. If the interest rate is going up, something ought to be done to 
pay these trust funds more money, too. 

General Haisurp. On the other hand, there have been a lot of people 
trying to take this interest away from us. There have been a lot of 
people trying to get us to say we do not want this interest. 

Mr. Denton. I want to say again, General, you are doing a fine 
job out there and I am always glad to see you come before this com- 
mittee. 

General Hatsuip. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Denton. We will stand adjourned until 1:45 this afternoon. 
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